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KB  re- packaged  \ 

campaign  appearances.  \ 

Carefully  rehearsed  \ 

That’s  what  too  many 
candidates  are  offering. 

That’s  not  what  voters 
need.  \ 

So  newspapers  need  new  ap- 
proaches  to  campaign  coverage  - 
ways  to  press  candidates  to  address  issues 
that  voters  care  about,  not  ones  that  make 
good  one-day  copy.  Gannett  newspapers  are 
finding  those  new  approaches: 

In  Brevard  County,  Fla.,  residents  were 
urged  to  call  and  write  FLORIDA  TODAY 
with  questions  about  policies,  issues  and 
candidates.  The  newspaper  focused  on  those 
concerns  in  a  “Voter  Direct”  series. 

In  Lansing,  Mich.,  the  State  journal  im¬ 
paneled  a  diverse  group  of  readers  to  help 
spot  issues  and  plan  coverage.  The  advisory 
group  and  the  newspaper  conducted  a  “Your 
Voice  Counts”  program  of  four  forums  for 


candidates  - 
from  Congress  to 
sheriff  -  raising  read- 
ers’  questions.  Then  the 
State  Journal  published  the 
questions  and  answers. 

In  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  The  Desert 
Sun  joined  with  the  local  cable  TV  system 
to  telecast  the  newspaper’s  pre-endorsement 
interviews  with  local  politicians.  “What  a 
wonderful  difference,”  wrote  one  reader, 
“seeing  them  answer  questions  on  their  own, 
without  any  polish.” 

In  these  communities  -  and  many  others  - 
Gannett  newspapers  turned  the  tables  on 
political  candidates,  getting  onto  the  cam¬ 
paign  agenda  the  issues  and  concerns  that 
mattered  most  to  residents. 

Through  such  efforts,  the  newspapers  up¬ 
held  their  First  Amendment  responsibilities 
and  provided  information  people  need  to 
make  intelligent  decisions.  Both  are  key  ele¬ 
ments  in  NEWS  2000,  Gannett ’s  program  to 
better  serve  the  changing  needs  of  readers. 


Hearst  Newspapers 


Wayne  Crosby,  left,  says  of  Kevin  Prior,  7  like  working  with  him.  I  know  he  wants  to  see  me  win. " 

Kevin  Prior  can  offer  advertisers 
a  lot  more  than  just  advertising. 

When  kevin  prior  makes  sales  calls  on  wayne  crosby, 

owner  of  Re/Max  of  Midland,  one  of  Michigan’s  most  successful  real  estate 
brokers,  great  advertising  happens. 

Frankly,  we  plan  it  that  way.  Prior,  and  his  advertising  department  colleagues 
are  able  to  offer  a  lot  more  than  spec  newspaper  ad  layouts.  They  help  develop 
advertising  programs  that  work;  provide  useful  market  research  about  the 
newspaper’s  growing  number  of  readers;  offer  versatile  production  capabilities, 
a  variety  of  newspaper  features,  special  sections  and  magazines,  unique  promo¬ 
tional  tie-ins;  Cityline®,  blanket  and  selective  distribution  programs  . . .  and 
something  else.  They  know  they  will  be  successful  if  their  advertisers  succeed. 

That’s  the  spirit.  Now  you  know  why  ours  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
community  newspapers  in  the  country. 

Midland  DailyNews 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  PAPPERT  COMPANIES 


Earlier  this  year,  Tribune  Media  Services 
embarked  on  an  unprecedented  research 
project  to  simultaneously  learn  what  was 
on  the  minds  of  newspaper  readers  and 
newspaper  editors  across  the  United 
States. 

TMS  commissioned  the  research  to  learn 
what  readers  thought  of  newspaper  fea¬ 
tures,  and  how  editors  see  their  jobs  and 
their  papers  changing. 

The  first  results  of  this  study — involving 
more  than  450  readers  and  200  editors — 
are  now  available  to  newspapers  nation¬ 


wide.  We  believe  you’ll  find  the  informa¬ 
tion  thought-provoking  and  useful. 

For  more  information  about  TMS’s 
research  program,  call  Michael  Silver  or 
Meredith  Halpem  at  1-800-245-6536. 

Ideas  that  work. 


Tribune  Media  Services 

435  N.  Michigan  Avenue  •  Chicago,  IL  6061 1 


A  new  look  at  where  newspapers  are 


Southern 

Exposure 


Thousands  of  “snowbirds” 
flock  to  the  Tampa  Bay  region 
each  year,  abandoning  the 
bitter  cold  in  favor  of  sun¬ 
drenched  Florida.  But  as 
winter  turns  into  spring,  these 
seasonal  residents  pack  up 
their  belongings  and  head 
north  for  the  summer. 

To  mmntain  communication 
wth  this  large  audience  and 
encourage  early  subscription 
renewals,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Tunes  produces  an  annual 
edition  called  SUMMER 
TIMES.  In  August,  this  special 
newspaper  is  sent  to  our  winter 
residents  at  their  summer 
addresses. 
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OCTOBER 

1-2 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Nassau  Inn, 
Princeton,  N.J. 

1- 4 — Women  in  Communications,  National  Professional  Conference,  The 

Hyatt  Regency  Hotel/lllinois  Center,  Chicago,  III. 

2- 4 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Family  Newspaper 

Conference,  The  Hilton  Hotel,  Mystic,  Conn. 

7-9 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The 
Hilton  Hotel,  Mystic,  Conn. 

9-10 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Pere  Marquette 
Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 

9-11  —Tennessee  Press  Association,  Fall  Board  Meeting,  The  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

10 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Annual  “Cracker  Crumble,"  The  J.W. 
Marriott  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

10- 13 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  Meeting,  The 

Hilton  Hotel,  Hamsburg,  Pa. 

11- 14 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  Annual  Conference,  The  St.  Paul  Ho¬ 

tel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

11-14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va. 

13-17 — American  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers,  Annual  Meeting,  The 
Eldorado  Hotel,  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 


16-17 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Holiday 
Inn,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

18-20 — Inland  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  The  Inter-Continental  Ho¬ 
tel,  Chicago,  III. 

29-30 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Board  Meeting,  The 
Ahwahnee  Hotel,  Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif. 


NOVEMBER 


5- 7 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Fall  Convention,  The  Hilton  Hotel, 

Mesa,  Ariz. 

6- 7  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  Student  and  Professional  Con¬ 

ferences,  The  Stouffer  Tower  City  Pleiza  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

11- 14 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Annual  Meeting,  The  Royal  York  Hotel, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

12- 15 — American  Advertising  Federation,  Western  Advertising  Leadership 

Conference,  Ceasar’s  Palace  Hotel,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

12-17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Boca  Raton  Resort  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

18-21  — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Conference,  The  Hilton  Hawai¬ 
ian  Village,  Waikiki,  Hawaii. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


From  news  and  entertainment 
to  sports  and  color  photos, 
SUMMER  TIMES  provides  an 
update  of  the  biggest  local 
stories,  interspersed  with  local 
advertising. 

SUMMER  TIMES  is  one  way 
the  Tunes  meets  the  needs  of  a 
special  audience  while 
fulfilling  a  marketing  objective. 
It  provides  leads  for  circulation 
and  advertising  sales,  and  most 
importantly,  keeps  seasonal 
subscribers  updated  with  news 
coverage  fi’om  their  Tampa  Bay 
newspaper,  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times. 

^.Petersburg  Slimes 

Tampa  Bay’s  Largest  Newspaper 


OCTOBER 

1- 3 — Society  of  Newspaper  Design,  Annual  Workshop  and  Exhibition, 

The  J.W.  Marriott  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

2- 5 — Newspaper  Association  of  America  Foundation/Newspaper  in  Edu¬ 

cation,  Circulation  and  Marketing  Seminar,  The  Tampa  Tribune/The 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Tampa,  Fla. 

5-6 — Rochester  Institute  of  T echnology ,  “Effective  Techniques  for  Better 
Halftones”  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

8-9 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  District  Manager  Training 
Workshop,  The  Radisson  Inn,  Bristol,  Conn. 

8- 10 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Labor  Relations  Seminar,  The 

Stouffer  Tower  City  Plaza  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

9- 11  — Foundation  for  American  Communications,  “Economic  Issues  of  the 

Election  Year"  Conference,  Omni  Las  Colinas  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 
11-16— American  Press  Institute,  Journalism  Educators  Seminar,  API  Head¬ 
quarters,  Reston,  Va. 

11-16 — The  Poynter  Institute,  Writing  and  Editing  Seminar/Ethical  Decision- 
Making  Seminar,  The  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

11-23 — The  Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “The  Environmental 
Story”  Seminar,  The  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 
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THE  WORD  IS  OUT: 

freedom's 

THE  ONE. 


color.” 
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simple  P>«“'«/®^“e  system  all  in  one.” 

1  cataloging  and  archive  xy 


“'“''O"”  ’  «  good  *'a6/e 


Freedom  Series  is  a  significant  advance  in  pre¬ 
press  system  design: 

•  ImageDesk  —  Capture  digital  wirephotos  direct¬ 
ly  to  your  Macintosh  network  server.  Scan  photos 
and  catalog  them  with  ImageManager.  Retouch  and 
create  CMYK  separations  with  Color  Pre-Press. 

•  Open  Systems  —  IBM  RISC/6000,  Apple 
Macintosh,  PCs  —  choose  the  platform  best-suited 
to  your  needs.  The  use  of  Oracle,  Unix,  TCP/IP, 
Ethernet  and  PostScript  make  this  a  true  open  archi¬ 
tecture  system. 


•  Flexibility  —  Open  architecture  allows  you  to 
replace  or  add  components  as  needed. 

•  Complete  System  Solutions  —  Components 
include  editorial,  classified,  imaging,  page  layout, 
pagination  and  wire  applications. 

•  Service  and  Support  —  18  years  of  expertise 
and  reliability  —  complete  training  and  24-hour 
hotline  support. 

Mycro-Comp®  Freedom  Series.™  It  works. 
It’s  easy  to  use.  It’s  affordable.  And  it’s  ready  now. 
For  additional  information,  call  1-800-765-5001. 


MfCIIO-CDIIII* 

Freeddiki 


9229  East  37th  Street  North  •  Wichita,  KS  67226 

All  pnxlucts  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


IN  BRIEF 


N.Y.  Times  tests 
for-profit  forums 

The  marketing  department  of  the 
New  York  Times  is  exploring  whether 
the  newspaper  will  take  part  in  pro¬ 
ducing  for-profit  conferences  on  top¬ 
ics  of  interest  to  its  readers. 

In  November,  the  Times  is  produc¬ 
ing  a  forum  titled  “The  Post-Election 
Outlook:  A  Course  Change  for  the 
U  .S.?”  The  venture  is  being  jointly  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  CEO  Institutes,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  International  Media  Partners. 

This  will  be  the  first  for-profit  con¬ 
ference  for  the  Times,  although  the 
newspaper  —  like  many  others  — 
has  hosted  various  seminars  that  are 
more  public  affairs-oriented,  ex¬ 
plained  Catherine  Chute,  new  busi¬ 
ness  development  director  in  the 
newspaper's  marketing  department. 

Chute  said  the  conference  has  been 
set  up  as  a  test.  If  it  does  not  do  well, 
the  program  could  be  dropped  or,  con¬ 
versely,  it  could  be  expanded.  Future 
plans  will  depend  on  the  results  of  this 
first  effort. 

To  avoid  any  compromise,  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  marketing  department  to¬ 
ward  these  conferences  are  kept  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  newspaper’s  editorial 
operations. 

—  Debra  Gersh 

U.S.  Newswire 
offers  texts 
of  Clinton-Gore 

Complete  texts  of  statements  and 
the  schedules  of  Democratic  candi¬ 
dates  Bill  Clinton  and  AI  Gore,  and 
their  wives,  are  being  made  available 
to  newspapers  and  broadcast  outlets 
through  U.S.  Newswire. 

The  Washington,  D.C. -based  news 
release  service  will  send  the  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  campaign  to  news¬ 
room  computers  through  AP  Datafea- 
ture,  via  fax,  or  to  a  journalist’s 
laptop  computer  using  a  special  800- 
number. 

In  addition,  journalists  in  one  city 
can  call  a  special  telephone  number 
to  hear  speeches  live  in  another  city. 

The  complete  information  also  is 
being  stored  on  Nexus. 

According  to  U.S.  Newswire’ s  Bill 
McCarren,  the  service  offers  more 
than  basic  wire  copy  because  it  allows 
reporters  to  receive  complete,  unfil¬ 
tered  statements  from  the  candidates 
and  their  wives,  giving  the  media  the 
ability  to  glean  specific  information 


that  may  be  pertinent  to  their  audi¬ 
ences. 

The  service  is  paid  for  by  the  Clin¬ 
ton/Gore  campaign.  The  only  fees  in¬ 
curred  by  the  media  would  stem  from 
using  the  facsimile  service  or  doing  a 
Nexus  search,  McCarren  said. 


The  Chapel  Hill  (N.C.)  Newspaper 
will  begin  distribution  three  days  a 
week  to  25,000  homes  beginning  Sept. 
30,  publisher  Robert  W.  Parks  said. 

The  5,000-plus-circulation  paper 
is  being  converted  from  daily  to  three- 
day  free  distribution  to  improve  ser¬ 
vice  to  advertisers  and  readers  in  a 
highly  competitive  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket,  according  to  Parks. 

The  changes  will  allow  advertisers 
to  reach  more  customers  in  the  Chapel 
Hill  and  Carrboro  area  on  what  Parks 
says  are  the  three  most  desirable  ad¬ 
vertising  days  —  Wednesday,  Friday 
and  Sunday. 

The  change  in  publishing  cycle  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  more  concen¬ 
trated  focus  on  local  news.  Most  in¬ 
ternational,  national  and  state  news, 
and  features  will  be  dropped. 

Parks  also  announced  a  change  in 
the  name  of  the  publication,  which  has 
been  known  as  the  Chapel  Hill  News¬ 
paper  since  the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly 
was  converted  to  daily  publication  in 
1972.  The  new  three-day  publication 
will  be  called  the  Chapel  Hill  News, 
to  better  reflect  its  focus.  It  will  be 
distributed  to  homes  and  newsstands 
in  the  morning.  —  AP 


Three  journalism  schools  have  been 
awarded  funding  by  the  Freedom  Fo¬ 
rum  for  Journalism  Professional-in- 
Residence  programs. 

The  University  of  Colorado,  Boul¬ 
der,  Florida  International  University 
and  American  University  were  se¬ 
lected  from  64  applications  in  national 
competition,  it  was  announced.  Each 
will  receive  $75,000  to  support  a  news 
professional  who  will  teach  in  a  jour¬ 
nalism  school  or  department  in  the 
1992-93  academic  year. 

Schools  were  asked  in  their  appli¬ 
cations  to  propose  ways  in  which  a 
resident  professional  would  enhance 
their  journalism  program,  in  addition 


to  teaching  students  and  leading 
workshops  or  conferences  for  other 
journalists. 

At  Colorado’s  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communication,  the- 
new  Center  for  Environmental  Jour¬ 
nalism  will  be  the  focus  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional,  who  will  help  transform  it 
into  a  leading  site  for  making  com¬ 
plex  environmental  issues  under¬ 
standable  to  the  public. 

Florida  International’s  journalism 
school  plans  a  yearlong  series  of  sem¬ 
inars  for  journalists  working  on  Span- 
ish-language  news  media  in  the 
United  States. 

At  American  University,  inves¬ 
tigative  journalist  Michael  Sniffen 
will  work  with  faculty  to  create  a 
model  Center  for  Computer- Assisted 
Communication,  combining  text,  data 
processing,  graphics  and  video. 

The  In-Residence  programs  “blend 
the  best  of  the  journalism  profession 
and  journalism  education,’’  said 
Charles  Overby,  president  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  Forum. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  has  joined 
the  growing  list  of  metro  dailies 
charging  a  cover  price  of  500. 

The  Tribune  last  increased  its  price, 
from  a  quarter  to  350,  April  4,  1988. 
The  500  price  is  effective  Sept.  28. 

Home  delivery  will  increase  from 
$3.50  to  $3.80  for  seven  days,  a  daily 
increase  from  350  to  400. 

Sunday  editions  will  continue  to 
have  a  $  1 .50  cover  price. 

In  a  statement,  Chicago  Tribune 
vice  president  and  director  of  circu¬ 
lation  Howard  Hay  blamed  the  hike 
on  increased  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  costs.  Circulation  revenue  is 
less  than  25%  of  the  newspaper’s  to¬ 
tal  revenue.  Hay  said. 

A  spokeswoman  for  the  rival 
Chicago  Sun-Times  had  no  comment 
on  whether  the  tabloid  planned  to  raise 
its  own  350  daily  cover  price. 


Veteran  New  York  Times  journal¬ 
ists  Sam  Roberts  and  Joyce  Purnick 
have  been  named  anchors  for  New  York 
Close-Up,  a  nightly  public  affairs  pro¬ 
gram  on  New  York  News  1,  Time 
Warner’s  all-news  cable  channel.  The 
program  made  its  debut  on  Sept.  8  on 
New  York  City  cable  systems. 


Daily  converts  to 
three-day  schedule 


Three  j-schools 
get  funding  from 
Freedom  Forum 


Price  hike 


New  York  Times 
journalists  host 
cable  tv  show 
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Business  as  usual.  Anything  but.  We’ve  studied  Each  issue  invites  readers  to  interact  and 


the  new  needs  of  newspapering,  just  as  you  have,  respond.  And  we  are  an  economical  addition  to 


and  we’ve  changed  with  the  times.  The  result  is  your  newspaper.  Which  is  why  more  and  more 


a  USA  Weekend  that  works  for  today’s  readers,  newspapers  are  discovering  USA  Weekend. 


Our  editorial  is  young,  attracting  a 
greater  diversification  of  readers. 


To  find  out  why  we’ll  work  for  you,  call 
Chuck  Gabrielson  at  (212)  715-2148. 


Vy/EEKEND 


Right  now. 
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NEWS-GRIP" 
Single  Grippi 
Conveyor 

Precise  press 
pick-up/delivery 
up  to  80,000  cph 


High  Speed 
SLS-1000®/SLS-40® 
Inserting  Systems 

Over  400 

installations 

worldwide 


Corporate  Headquarters  and  Sales 
11  Main  Street 
Southboro  MA  01772 
Telephone;  508-481-8562 
Fax:  508-485-2060 
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Exclusive 

GMAX  Advanced 

On-Line 

Software  Controls 

Press-to-Pocket™ 

The  latest  technology 

Systems 

in  packaging 

Direct  to  the  pocket 

and  distribution 

at  press  speeds 

management 

Manufacturing  and  Engineering 
2980  Avenue  B 
Bethlehem  PA  18017 
Telephone:  215-694-9494 
Fax:  215-694-0776 


Sales  and  Service  Offices  Throughout  the  Wbrld 


integrated  Inserting  Systems 


Member  of  the  MULLER  MARTINI  Group 
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Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1 959 


35  years  of  color 

This  issue  marks  the  35th  year  Editor  &  Publisherhas  focused  on 
the  use  and  development  of  color  in  newspapers.  The  growth  and  im¬ 
provement  of  advertising  color  in  newspapers  of  all  sizes  has  been  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  spectacular  during  that  period.  It  has  been  followed  by  an 
equally  spectacular  increase  in  the  use  of  editorial  color. 

E&P  launched  its  annual  color  issues  in  1 957  with  a  contest  granting 
awards  to  newspapers  for  the  quality  of  their  color  reproduction  as  well  as 
to  advertisers  and  agencies  for  their  creative  use  of  newspaper  color.  We 
were  fortunate  in  having  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  in  conjunction  with  a  mammoth  color  con¬ 
ference.  It  was  not  too  long  before  improved  techniques  and  equipment 
made  the  production  of  quality  color  almost  commonplace  in  the  nation's 
newspapers  and  awards  were  no  longer  necessary. 

All  of  this  has  been  accomplished  in  the  face  of  competition  from  so¬ 
phisticated  color  in  magazines,  direct  mail  and  television. 

Newspaper  color  has  accomplished  a  quantum  leap  in  quality  and  vol¬ 
ume  during  these  years.  Interested  newspaper  color  specialists  will  find 
much  of  interest  in  this  issue,  including  some  nostalgia  about  what  it  was 
like  35  years  ago:  “His  staff  would  have  to  work  six  hours  prior  to  press 
time  on  a  given  day  to  get  a  color  picture  into  the  paper.”  Now  they  have 
1 5  to  20  color  projects  going  on  in  the  afternoon  on  deadline  without  a 
hassle. 

We’ve  come  a  long  way,  baby ! 


Strike  in  fifth  month 

The  strike  of 600 teamsters  against  the  Pittsburgh  newspapers 
is  going  into  its  fifth  month.  It  started  May  17  and  there  seems  to 
be  little  prospect  of  a  settlement  soon.  As  with  all  strike  stories,  it 
has  tragic  results. 

A  small  number  of  union  members  trying  to  save  their  j  obs  have 
defied  management’s  right  to  manage  by  changing  procedures 
and  effecting  economies.  In  so  doing,  they  have  shut  down  two 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers  and  put  many  hundreds  more  em¬ 
ployees  out  of  work. 

The  impact  on  the  local  economy  will  prove  to  be  severe.  The  im¬ 
pact  on  the  newspapers  involved  could  be  devastating  with  the 
loss  of  advertising  and  readers,  some  of  which  could  be  perma¬ 
nent. 

Most  devastating  of  all  is  the  impact  on  the  community  which 
has  been  deprived  of  its  basic  news  sources  for  over  four  months. 
Other  media  can  try  to  fill  the  gap  but  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
daily  chronicle  of  community  events  in  a  newspaper. 

The  strikers  are  trying  to  protect  their  jobs.  Instead,  they  are 
endangering  them  as  well  as  the  jobs  of  hundreds  of  others.  No 
business  can  be  frozen  forever  to  methods  that  have  proved  obso¬ 
lete.  It  is  imperative  that  some  compromise  be  found  to  end  the 
stalemate. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Wants  to  see  a  ‘conservative’  national  newspaper 


In  Ann  Marie  Kerwin’s  Aug.  8  arti¬ 
cle  “Advice  for  the  next  century,”  Betty 
Liddick  of  Gannett’ s  Stockro/i  (Calif.) 
i  Record  was  quoted  as  saying  that  news¬ 

papers  should  aim  for  coverage  that  in- 
'  eludes  young  people,  seniors,  the  poor, 

;  and  even  homosexuals, 
i  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I,  a  10-year 
I  resident  of  a  community  served  by  a 
i  Gannett  paper,  was  not  the  least  bit 
[  surprised  that  Miss  Liddick’ s  diver- 
I  sity  advocacy  stopped  short  of  con- 
1  servatives. 

“  Tens  of  millions  of  Americans  em- 

:  brace  the  Right’s  views  on  issues 

i  ranging  from  abortion  to  gun  control 

■  to  taxpayers’  rights  to  welfare  reform. 

I  Their  position  on  these  issues  are  re- 

■  fleeted,  time  and  again,  by  the  out- 
(  come  of  the  sundry  federal,  state  and 
i  local  election  races. 

I  I’m  sad  to  say,  however,  that  for 
I  these  hard-working,  decent,  common- 

sense  patriots,  friends  in  the  press  are 
truly  few  and  far  between.  On  one 
coast  we  have  a  friend  in  the  Orange 
County  Register,  on  the  other  coast 
it’s  the  Manchester  Union-Leader. 

\  Most  of  what  lies  between  the  two, 
;  unfortunately,  throws  the  journalis¬ 
tic  equivalent  of  table  scraps  at  us,  if 
anything  at  all. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 

!  NEWSPAPERDOM® 

I 


someone  among  you  wises  up,  sees 
the  profit  potential  of  selling  these 
people  a  newspaper  they  can  read 
without  wanting  to  vomit,  and  inad¬ 
vertently  breaks  the  politically  “cor¬ 
rect”  stranglehold  on  the  print  media. 
After  all,  a  conservative  national  daily 
would  easily  pull  in  five  million  read¬ 
ers  a  day;  who  in  their  right  mind 
wouldn’ t  want  a  circulation  that  large? 
Ted  Kennedy? 


“No  newspaper  fan”  (E&P,  Aug. 
15,  P.  35)  cries  out  for  repudiation  or 
elaboration. 

Wal-Mart  and  Sam’s  Stores  are  get¬ 
ting  a  free  ride  on  the  advertising  in  all 
media  that  is  placed  by  all  their  com¬ 
petitors,  especially  by  all  the  conven¬ 
tional  non-discount  retailers  on  whom 
they  prey,  plus  the  national  newspaper 
advertising  of  their  suppliers. 

How  did  Sam  Walton  become  the 
richest  man  in  the  United  States?  If  it 
was  not  by  a  lifetime  of  inventing  and 
developing  Wal-Mart,  reputed  to  be 
our  largest  retailer,  did  he  steal  it? 
From  the  enterprises  whose  profits  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  standards? 

It  is  time  for  enterprising  newspa¬ 
pers  to  attempt  to  measure  the  re¬ 
sponse  realized  in  non-advertiser 
Store  A  that  is  generated  by  the  ad- 


The  conservative  newspaper  is  the 
key  to  the  newspaper  industry  ’  s  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  next  century  because  the 
Right  is  the  largest  group  ever  ne¬ 
glected  by  the  press;  those  who  see  fit 
to  end  the  neglect  will  make  a  tidy 
sum  for  their  courage  in  breaking  the 
cycle  of  anti-Right  censorship. 

R.  Anthony  Botti 
Yonkers,  N.Y. 


vertising  of  Store  B.  Or  to  evaluate 
the  mutual  benefit  competitors  derive 
from  each  other’ s  advertising,  as  well 
as  from  the  continual  exposure  news¬ 
papers  give  (from  their  advertising 
profits)  to  items,  trends,  fashions,  and 
the  daily  lives  of  their  readers. 

Douglas  Hahn 

(Hahn  is  retired  after  50  years  in 
retail  merchandising  and  advertis¬ 
ing.) 


Clarification 

In  a  Sept.  5  story  about  the  AD/SAT 
network  operating  during  Hurricane 
Andrew,  it  should  have  been  noted 
that  AD/SAT  leases  its  satellite  dishes 
from  the  Associated  Press. 


Wal-Mart  gets  free  ride  from  competitor  ads 
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urn 

JL  hese  two 
auto  columns  by 
Bob  Sikorsky  are 
popular  with  both 
our  readers  and 
our  community  of 
dealerships.  Bob’s 
style  is  informative 
and  interesting.” 

—  Peg  Shiro,  editor,  Automotive 
Weekly,  Tne  (Albany)  Times  Union 


Drive  It  Forever 


For  details:  Connie  White  at  800-444-0267  or  310-785-9613:  fax:  310-785-0613 
The  New  York  Times  Syndicate,  130  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 


Bob  Sikorsky 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 


Hurricane  in  Hawaii 

Generators,  tarps  for  homeless  reporters 
added  to  newsroom  supplies  at  Kauai  newspaper 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

T o  help  get  the  Garden  Island  back 
on  its  feet  after  Hurricane  Iniki, 
Scripps  League  Newspapers  sent  cel¬ 
lular  phones,  laptop  computers,  and 
rolls  of  tarp  and  plastic  sheeting  for 
homeless  employees. 

As  crippled  as  the  paper  is,  Scripps 
League  officials  say  things  could  have 
been  much  worse.  No  newspaper  em¬ 
ployees  died  or  were  seriously  injured 
by  Iniki,  the  worst  hurricane  to  hit  the 
Hav/aiian  islands  in  this  century. 

“We’re  just  so  grateful  that  every¬ 
one  made  it  through,”  said  Susan 
Schauer,  Washington,  D.C.,  bureau 
chief  for  the  chain. 

Schauer  was  the  last  person  to  talk 
to  Garden  Island  publisher  Edith  G. 
T animoto  in  the  hours  before  Iniki  hit. 

“I  told  her,  ‘Anything  you  need,  just 
get  word  to  us  or  get  word  to  the 
[Scripps  League]  papers  in  Honolulu,”’ 
Schauer  recalled. 

“And  she  said,  ‘Well,  Susan,  I  went 
through  [Hurricane]  Iwa  in  ’82,  and 
if  this  is  going  to  be  anything  like  Iwa, 
all  we  need  are  your  prayers.’ 

“I  want  to  tell  you  how  the  sound 
of  those  words  and  her  voice  came 
back  to  me  all  weekend  as  I  was  des¬ 
perately  trying  to  make  contact,” 
Schauer  said. 

Schauer  and  Jack  C.  Morgan,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Napa  Valley  (Calif.)  Reg¬ 
ister,  have  spent  much  of  their  time 
since  then  with  the  journalistic  and 
logistical  struggle  to  revive  the  Gar¬ 
den  Island. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  facilities  of  the 
7,461 -circulation  evening  paper  es¬ 
caped  significant  physical  damage, 
Scripps  League  reports. 

However,  power  was  off  through¬ 
out  the  island  of  Kauai,  crippling  not 
only  the  front  end  systems  and  presses 
but  knocking  out  telephone  service. 

For  days,  only  one  fax  line  was 
functioning,  and  even  it  was  spo¬ 
radic.  Staff  at  the  paper  discovered 
that  the  line  could  be  used  for  phone 
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WeVe  still  here! 

Iniki  pounds  Kaua'i,  $1  billion  in  damage 

VItvI 
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Ijwnu^era  <U*ai^r  aid 

“We’re  still  here!”  proclaimed 
the  Sept.  15  front  page  headline  of 
the  Garden  Island. 


conversation  as  well,  but  service  was 
erratic. 

Portable  generators  were  air- 
shipped  from  the  Napa  newspaper. 


cial  plant  and  publishes  the  Waikiki 
Beach  Press  and  several  other  tourist- 
oriented  weeklies. 

By  Tuesday,  three  days  after  the 
hurricane  hit,  the  first  copies  of  the 
Garden  Island  were  flown  from  Hon¬ 
olulu  to  Kauai. 

The  greatest  hurdle,  however,  was 
not  producing  the  paper  but  dis¬ 
tributing  it  on  the  devastated  island. 

Roads  remained  impassable  more 
than  a  week  later  and  many  carriers 
were  unreachable. 

“Even  if  we  could  get  the  carriers, 
there  is  a  real  shortage  of  gasoline,” 
Scripps  Leagues’  Jack  Morgan  said. 

Surprisingly,  though,  many  sub¬ 
scribers  stayed  by  their  ruined  homes, 
Morgan  added. 

“I’m  told  that  even  though  a  home 
might  be  severely  damaged,  the  stake 
with  the  newspaper  tube  is  still  stand¬ 
ing,”  Morgan  said. 

In  addition  to  delivering  to  indi¬ 
viduals  who  could  be  reached,  the  pa¬ 
per  was  dropping  bundles  at  food  cen¬ 
ters,  shelters  and  Red  Cross  facilities, 
Schauer  said.  There  is  no  charge  for 
the  paper. 

Reporting  has  concentrated  on  ba¬ 
sic  survival  and  self-help  information 
such  as  proper  food  preparation  and 


The  greatest  hurdle  was  not  producing  the  paper  but 
distributing  it  on  the  devastated  island. 


and  Scripps  League  officials  also 
shipped  rolls  of  plastic  sheeting  and 
tarp  to  provide  at  least  rudimentary 
shelter  for  homeless  employees. 

“We’re  just  trying  to  help  our  em¬ 
ployees  get  back  to  normal  life,” 
Schauer  said. 

Cellular  phones  and  laptops  were 
also  provided  to  help  reporters. 

Operations  were  moved  to  Hon¬ 
olulu,  where  Scripps  League  ’  s  Hawai¬ 
ian  Press  Newspapers  has  a  commer¬ 


techniques  to  ensure  that  water  is 
potable,  Schauer  said. 

In  addition,  the  D.C.  bureau  has  re¬ 
ported  news  on  federal  aid  measures, 
she  said. 

The  paper  has  also  provided  free 
classified  ads  for  islanders  who  want 
family  and  friends  to  know  where  they 
are  and  how  they  are  doing. 

In  the  days  since  the  hurricane,  the 
paper  has  grown  from  its  first  edition 
of  eight  pages,  Morgan  said. 


Crime  victims  and  the  media 

Press  coverage  has  a  lasting  impact  on  their  lives 


Patricia  Bowman  (ieft)  addresses  an  American  Press  institute  forum  as 
Maria  Hanson  and  Anne  Seymour  iook  on.  ^ 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Had  fate  not  dealt  each  a  hand  that 
changed  her  life  forever,  it  is  likely 
that  Patricia  Bowman  and  Marla  Han¬ 
son  would  never  have  met. 

But  they  do  know  each  other  and, 
thanks  to  the  media,  so  does  the  rest 
of  America. 

Hanson  was  an  aspiring  actress  and 
model  in  New  Y ork  City  when  her  face 
was  brutally  slashed  at  the  direction 
of  her  former  landlord  about  six  years 
ago  —  she  needed  some  150  stitches 
to  close  the  wounds.  Her  story  quickly 
became  big  news  for  months  and  a  tv 
movie  was  eventually  made  about  her 
ordeal. 

Patricia  Bowman  also  learned 
quickly  about  becoming  the  focus  of 
media  attention. 

Until  she  met  William  Kennedy 
Smith  at  a  Florida  bar.  Bowman  en¬ 
joyed  a  relatively  quiet  life.  After  ac¬ 
cusing  him  of  raping  her,  however. 
Bowman  found  the  media  spotlight 
turned  on  her. 

Aside  from  the  emotional  trauma 
of  the  trial,  at  which  Smith  was  ac¬ 
quitted,  Bowman’ s  identity  (rape  vic¬ 


tims  names  often  are  not  published) 
was  broadcast  without  her  consent  on 
national  television  and  in  newspapers 
around  the  country,  including  the  New 
York  Times. 

Although  each  woman  says  she  be¬ 
lieves  in  freedom  of  the  press  and  that 
egregious  behavior  by  some  journal¬ 
ists  does  not  mean  all  should  be  tarred 
and  feathered,  they  nevertheless  hold 
no  special  place  in  their  hearts  for 
newspeople. 

Speaking  at  a  recent  American 
Press  Institute  forum  on  the  press  and 
privacy  issue,  Hanson  and  Bowman 
were  able  to  speak  directly  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  editors  from  leading  papers 
across  the  country. 

Bowman  spoke  out  strongly  against 
publishing  the  names  of  rape  victims, 
which  she  said  will  only  prevent 
women  from  coming  forward.  She 


said  the  stigma  will  only  be  removed 
through  education,  not  further  vic¬ 
timization  of  the  women. 

“Put  yourself  in  my  shoes  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,”  Bowman  said. 

“Imagine  yourself  being  raped. 
Imagine  yourself  trying  to  emotion¬ 
ally  heal  from  the  crime  of  rape.  Imag¬ 
ine  yourself  trying  to  figure  out  how 
to  tell  your  one-year-old  child  that 
you’ve  been  raped,  but  the  media  gets 
there  first.” 

Referring  to  the  New  York  Times 
article  on  her  background  —  which 


included  “the  unforgivable,  nor  fea¬ 
sibly  explainable”  decision  to  reveal 
her  name  —  Bowman  said,  “Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  Times,  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  the  right  to  know  that  1  had  17 
traffic  tickets  over  a  period  of  13 
years;  that  my  parents  were  divorced 
—  18  years  ago;  that  my  daughter’s 
bedroom  walls  are  peach-colored  — 
they’ve  never  been  peach-colored. 

“The  Times  even  told  the  titles  of 
the  children’ s  books  on  the  shelves  in 
my  daughter’s  room.  These  book  ti¬ 
tles  are  only  visible  by  trespassing  on 
my  property,  going  over  shrubbery 
and  voyeuristically,  criminally,  peer¬ 
ing  into  a  one-year-old  baby  girl’s 
bedroom  window. 

“Every  night  .  .  .  my  daughter  and 
I  still  walk  to  each  and  every  window 
in  our  home  and  scare  the  monsters 
away  so  that  she  can  go  to  sleep,” 


Bowman  told  the  editors  at  API, 
adding  that  her  daughter  is  still  afraid 
to  have  her  picture  taken. 

Bowman  was  forced  to  leave  her 
home  hidden  in  the  trunk  of  a  car  in 
an  attempt  to  avoid  the  media  camped 
out  on  her  front  lawn,  and  a  pillow¬ 
case  was  placed  over  her  daughter’s 
head  so  that  her  photo  could  not  be 
taken. 

“It  appeared  as  if  the  media  from 
the  Gulf  war  crisis  had  taken  a  time 
out  and  had  taken  up  permanent  res¬ 
idence  in  my  front  yard,”  Bowman  re¬ 
called. 

Citing  a  study  that  showed  rape  vic¬ 
tims  suffered  the  most  intense  fear 
and  anxiety  six  to  10  days  following 
the  attack.  Bowman  said  she  was  “not 
given  even  six  days  by  the  media. 

“Within  48  hours  of  the  assault 
committed  against  me,  the  doorbell 
rang,  the  telephone  rang,  car  doors 
were  slamming  outside  my  home, 
notes  were  being  passed  underneath 
my  door,  in  my  mailbox,  people  were 
calling  my  parents,  anyone  who  could 
conceivably  have  known  me,”  she 
said,  adding  her  biggest  fear  was  that 
if  the  media  could  find  her  so  could 
the  man  she  said  attacked  her. 

“In  short,  the  media  put  me  through 
an  additional  hell  because  I  had  re¬ 
ported  a  crime.  They  showed  no  re¬ 
spect  for  my  suffering,  my  daughter’ s 
anguish  or  any  shred,  in  my  opinion, 
of  human  decency,  and  it  did  not  end 
quickly.  The  media  remained  part  of 
my  life  from  the  crime,  through  the 
trial,  to  the  where-are-they-now  sto¬ 
ries.” 

Unlike  the  Smith  trial,  there  were 
no  cameras  in  the  courtroom  during 
the  trial  of  Hanson’s  assailants,  for 
which  she  was  grateful. 

“Thank  God  they  didn’t  have  cam- 
(See  VICTIMS  on  page  36) 


“There’s  this  image  that’s  been  created  of  me  in  the 
press  that  has  continued  to  haunt  me . . it  was  iike 
being  “sucked  into  this  tabioid  worid.  No  ionger  was  i 
Maria  Hanson  but  i  was  the  stashed  modet,  cetebrity 
victim,  whatever  that  means.” 
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National  Victim  Center’s  media  code  of  ethics 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Victim  advocates  work  with  the  victims  and  survivors 
of  violent  crime,  helping  them  deal  with  such  issues  as 
protecting  their  rights  and  dealing  with  the  media. 

Among  the  suggestions  in  its  handbook  for  victim  ad¬ 
vocates,  the  National  Victim  Center,  Arlington,  Va.,  of¬ 
fers  a  suggested  media  code  of  ethics. 

The  code  was  first  produced  during  a  1985  conference  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  co-sponsored  by  Women  in  News  and  Seat¬ 
tle  University,  and  has  been  endorsed  by  the  NVC,  which 
believes  that  it  could,  if  adopted,  “result  in  more  sensitive 
and  understanding  coverage  of  violent  crime  victims.” 

The  code  of  ethics  suggests  that  the  media: 

•  Provide  the  public  with  factual,  objective  informa¬ 
tion  about  crime  stories  concerning  the  type  of  crime  that 
has  occurred;  the  community  where  the  crime  occurred; 
the  name  or  description  of  the  alleged  offender  if  appro¬ 
priate  under  existing  state  law;  and  significant  facts  that 
may  prevent  other  crimes. 

•  Present  a  balanced  view  of  crime  by  ensuring  that  the 
victim  and  the  criminal  perspective  are  given  equal  cov¬ 
erage  when  possible. 

•  Advise  victim  and  survivors  that  they  may  be  inter¬ 
viewed  “off  the  record”  or  “on  the  record”  if  they  desire 
such  an  interview,  and  advise  them  that  they  have  a  right 
not  to  be  interviewed  at  all. 

•  Quote  victims,  families  and  friends  fairly  and  in  con¬ 
text. 

•  Avoid  photographing  or  filming  crime  scene  details 
or  follow-up  activities  such  as  remains  of  bodies  or  bru¬ 
tality,  instruments  of  torture,  disposal  of  bodies,  etc. 

•  Notify  and  ask  permission  from  victims  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  before  using  pictures  or  photographs  for  documen¬ 
taries  or  other  news  features. 

It  also  suggests  that  the  media  not: 

•  Photograph,  film  or  print  for  publication  photographs 
of  victims,  graphic  crime  scenes,  or  victims  in  the  court¬ 
room  without  permission. 

•  Print  or  broadcast  unverified  or  ambiguous  facts  about 
the  victims,  his  or  her  demeanor,  background,  or  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  offender. 

•  Print  facts  about  the  crime,  the  victim  or  the  criminal 
act  that  might  embarrass,  humiliate,  hurt  or  upset  the  vic¬ 
tim  unless  there  is  a  need  to  publish  such  details  for  pub¬ 
lic  safety  reasons. 

•  Print,  broadcast,  photograph  or  film  lurid  or  graphic 
details  of  the  crime. 

•  Promote  sensationalism  in  reporting  crime  or  crimi¬ 
nal  court  cases  in  any  way. 

When  it  comes  to  the  issue  of  reporting  sexual  assault, 
however,  the  issues  become  much  more  complex. 

There  are  several  points  on  each  side  to  consider  when 
weighing  the  decision  whether  to  print  the  name  of  a  sex¬ 
ual  assault  victim,  but  the  NVC  suggests  that  the  media 
neither  assume  that  the  victim  would  want  her  name  with¬ 
held,  nor  that  she  would  object  to  its  publication. 

“Attitudes  among  survivors  are  changing,”  the  guide 
notes,  “so  the  best  course  of  action  is  to  ask  them.” 

Further,  while  the  name  of  the  person  charged  with  an 
attack  is  public  record,  the  NVC  cautioned  journalists 
about  identifying  the  accused  if  the  victim  then  can  be 
easily  recognized,  such  as  in  cases  of  sexual  abuse  within 
families. 

Reporting  the  details  of  sexual  assault  also  leads  to  spe¬ 
cial  considerations,  including  deciding  which  potentially 


gruesome  or  invasive  details  to  include. 

“In  their  stories,  reporters  should  strike  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  using  details  that  reflect  the  brutality  of  an  attack, 
but  that  do  not  necessarily  describe  the  physical  details 
or  further  invade  the  privacy  of  the  survivor,”  the  NVC 
suggested. 

Headlines  should  also  be  scrutinized,  and  editing  should 
be  done  with  care. 

To  help  journalists  report  on  sexual  assault  cases,  the 
NVC  recommended  that  the  following  considerations  — 
based  on  input  from  the  Iowa  Coalition  Against  Sexual 
Abuse  and  developed  by  the  Rape  Victim  Advocacy  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa  —  be  given  some  thought: 

•  Adopt  a  written  policy  on  sexual  assault  coverage. 

•  Do  not  report  the  name  of  the  survivor  of  a  sexual  as¬ 
sault  or  attempted  assault,  or  other  information  that  would 
identify  the  person  unless  the  victim  is  killed  or  the  sur¬ 
vivor  consents  to  being  identified.  As  an  alternative,  if 
the  victim  is  identified,  report  the  reason  for  the  identi¬ 
fication  so  the  audience  is  aware  that  survivors  are  usu¬ 
ally  not  identified  (if  that  is  the  regular  policy). 

•  Report  only  the  general  location  of  the  crime  —  “in 
an  apartment  on  the  400  block  of  Main  Street”  —  unless 
it  occurred  in  a  business,  school,  institution  or  similar 
public  place. 

•  If  a  pattern  seems  to  emerge  in  a  series  of  assaults,  re¬ 
port  details  that  may  help  other  potential  victims  avoid 
attack.  For  example,  “The  assailant  has  entered  unlocked 
doors  on  the  northeast  side  of  town.” 

•  In  initial  reports  on  assaults,  and  in  reports  on  hear¬ 
ings  and  trials,  summarize  details  of  the  assault  rather 
than  using  elaborate,  embarrassing  or  objectionable  de¬ 
scriptions. 

•  To  be  fair,  do  not  report  the  name  of  the  accused  or 
information  that  would  identify  him  or  her  until  an  arrest 
is  made  or,  preferably,  until  a  charge  is  filed. 

•  Follow  up  every  sexual  assault  story  that  is  reported 
with  a  story  on  the  disposition  of  the  case. 

•  In  reporting  on  the  incidence  of  sexual  abuse,  use  both 
police  statistics  and  data  from  a  local  rape  crisis  center. 
Rape  crisis  center  statistics  probably  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  police  statistics  because  many  survivors 
who  use  victim  services  are  unwilling  to  report  assaults 
to  police.  Rape  center  statistics  are  likely  to  be  closer  to 
the  actual  number  of  sexual  assaults  in  the  community. 
Even  rape  center  statistics  are  considered  underestimates 
of  the  number  of  sexual  assaults. 

lAPA  expects  large  turnout 
at  first  assembly  in  Europe 

The  Inter  American  Press  Association  says  attendance 
for  its  48th  general  assembly  in  Madrid,  Spain,  which  be¬ 
gins  Sept.  28,  could  be  its  biggest  since  the  1979  assem¬ 
bly  in  Miami  at  which  515  attended. 

This  year’s  meeting  coincides  with  Expo  ’92  in  Seville, 
marks  IAEA’s  50th  anniversary,  and  it  is  the  first  time 
the  association  has  met  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  lAPA  voted  to  meet  in  Spain  to  help  celebrate  the 
5(X)th  anniversary  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  worlds  and 
at  the  invitation  of  EFE,  the  Spanish  news  agency,  and  the 
Spanish  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Among  the  speakers  scheduled  to  address  the  assem¬ 
bly  is  Freedom  Forum  chairman  Allen  Neuharth. 
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Weekly  chain  files  Chapter  1 1 

Bankruptcy  petition  fiied  to  protect 
itseif  against  federai  iawsuit  over  a  ciassified  ad 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Southern  California  Community 
Newspapers,  owner  of  3 1  weeklies  and 
semiweeklies  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
has  filed  a  Chapter  1 1  bankruptcy  pe¬ 
tition  to  protect  itself  against  a  federal 
lawsuit  over  a  classified  ad. 

SCCN  president  and  publisher  Ric 
Trent  said  the  alternative  was  ruinous 
litigation,  and  warned  that  “anyone 
can  be  trapped  into  this.” 

According  to  Trent,  the  suit  by  the 
Fair  Housing  Council  (FHC)  and  a 
prospective  tenant  stems  from  an  “un¬ 
substantiated  claim”  that  the  group 
engaged  in  discriminatory  advertis¬ 
ing  practices  when  one  of  its  papers, 
the  Montebello  News,  ran  an  “Adult 
Pref.”  (adults  preferred)  apartment 
rental  ad  two  years  ago. 

The  council  asserts  that  the  ad  is  in 
violation  of  the  federal  Fair  Housing 
Act  as  amended  in  1988. 


Trent  said  he  had  offered  the  FHC 
$50,000  in  free  advertising  to  settle 
the  suit  and  was  turned  down. 

“They  wouldn’t  even  speak  to  us,” 
the  publisher  added. 

However,  in  a  court  appearance  last 
month,  the  plaintiffs  told  the  judge 
they  would  settle  for  $400,000  plus 
punitive  damages  and  their  attorneys’ 
fees  over  the  past  year-and-a-half, 
Trent  said. 

“My  lawyers,”  he  continued,  “said 
to  me,  ‘This  is  a  perfect  First  Amend¬ 
ment  case  and  we’d  love  to  take  it  over, 
but  you  can’t  afford  it.’  ” 

Trent  said  they  told  him  that  even 
if  a  jury  awards  $1  to  the  plaintiffs, 
he  would  have  to  pay  the  other  side’s 
attorneys’  fees,  which  at  that  time 
were  up  to  about  $250,000. 

Trent  described  the  federal  action 
as  a  “nuisance  lawsuit,”  adding: 
“They  could  have  chosen  anybody  but 
they  probably  would  not  have  picked 


a  major  metropolitan  daily  because 
they  have  in-house  lawyers,  or  a  mom- 
and-pop  operation  because  they  have 
no  money.  They  chose  me  because 
we’re  big  and  have  insurance.” 

However,  SCCN’s  insurance  firms 
“looked  the  other  way,”  Trent  said, 
telling  him  that  he  had  violated  a  fed¬ 
eral  statute. 

Trent  said  his  attorneys  advised 
him  to  seek  bankruptcy  protection. 

“After  a  two- week  trial,  I  was  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  having  to  come 
up  with  a  half-million  dollars,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

“The  lawyers  told  me  this  is  a  no- 
win  situation.  There  is  nothing  more 
important  I  could  do  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  than  to  take  this  case  to 
the  appellate  court  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  I  can’t  afford  it.” 

Trent  said  he  already  has  spent 
$100,000  in  legal  fees  in  connection 
(See  FILES  on  page  31) 


House  committee  wants  to  investigate  journalist’s  death 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
finding  evidence  of  “serious  wrong¬ 
doing,”  has  asked  the  U.S.  attorney 
general  to  appoint  an  independent 
counsel  to  investigate  the  Inslaw  soft¬ 
ware  case  and  the  death  of  free-lance 
journalist  Daniel  Casolaro. 


W.Va.  Although  his  death  was  ruled 
a  suicide  by  local  officials,  colleagues 
and  family  members  of  the  journalist 
were  skeptical  of  the  finding. 

Casolaro  had  been  investigating  the 
Inslaw  case,  in  which  Inslaw  founders 
William  and  Linda  Hamilton  accused 
high-ranking  U.S.  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  officials,  including  former  At¬ 


“As  long  as  the  possibility  exists  that  Danny 
Casolaro  died  as  a  result  of  his  investigation  into  the 
Inslaw  matter,  it  is  imperative  that  further  investigation 
be  conducted,”  the  report  stated. 


The  committee  report  was  adopted 
Aug.  1 1,  but  not  released  until  about 
a  month  later  because  of  partisan 
wrangling  and  a  congressional  recess 
{E&P,  Sept.  12,  P.  35). 

The  Judiciary  Committee  voted  2 1  - 
13,  right  down  party  lines,  to  approve 
the  report,  with  the  objecting  mem¬ 
bers  filing  a  dissension  to  the  find¬ 
ings. 

Casolaro  was  found  dead  Aug.  10, 
1 99 1 ,  in  a  hotel  room  in  Martinsburg, 


torney  General  Edwin  Meese  III,  with 
stealing  their  software  developed  for 
case  management.  The  Hamiltons  also 
charged  DoJ  officials  with  attempt¬ 
ing  to  put  their  company  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  so  it  could  be  acquired  by  a  com¬ 
puter  company  called  Hadron,  which 
was  owned  by  Earl  Brian,  the  former 
owner  of  United  Press  International. 

While  aspects  of  the  case  have  been 
adjudicated  in  court,  the  committee 
found  that  the  Department  of  Justice 


may  have  expended  great  efforts  to 
block  any  outside  investigations. 

In  addition,  the  committee  report 
indicated  that  a  current  investigation 
ordered  by  retired  federal  Judge 
Nicholas  J.  Bua  —  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Attorney  General  William 
Barr  —  may  not  be  as  thorough  as 
warranted. 

“Based  on  the  evidence  collected 
by  the  committee,  it  appears  that  the 
path  followed  by  Danny  Casolaro  in 
pursuing  his  investigation  into  the  In¬ 
slaw  matter  brought  him  in  contact 
with  a  number  of  dangerous  individ¬ 
uals  associated  with  organized  crime 
and  the  world  of  covert  intelligence 
operations,”  according  to  the  report. 

“The  suspicious  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  his  death  have  led  some  law 
enforcement  professionals  and  oth¬ 
ers  to  believe  that  his  death  may  not 
have  been  a  suicide.  As  long  as  the 
possibility  exists  that  Danny  Caso- 
laro  died  as  a  result  of  his  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  Inslaw  matter,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  further  investigation  be 
conducted,”  the  report  stated. 

Casolaro’ s  body  was  found  in  the 
bathtub,  both  his  wrists  slashed.  A 

(See  INVESTIGATE  on  page  31 ) 
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Poll:  Hurricane 
coverage  dominated 
public’s  attention 

By  Debra  Gersh 

As  was  the  case  with  other  recent  natural  disasters. 
Hurricane  Andrew  and  its  aftermath  dominated  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  attention. 

The  latest  Times  Mirror  News  Interest  Index  shows 
that  66%  of  Americans  followed  the  hurricane  story  very 
closely,  making  it  a  tie  for  number  six  among  stories  very 
closely  followed  since  the  survey  began  in  1986. 

The  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  deployment  of  U.S. 
forces  to  the  Persian  Gulf  is  tied  with  Andrew  at  number 
six,  with  very  close  attention  from  66%  of  respondents 
in  August  1990. 

Among  other  natural  disasters  that  captured  people’s 
attention  were  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  which  70% 
of  respondents  in  November  1 989  reported  following  very 
closely,  and  the  story  of  Hurricane  Hugo,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  very  closely  by  60%  of  those  surveyed  in  October 
1989. 

News  about  the  condition  of  the  U.S.  economy  was  sec¬ 
ond  on  the  latest  Times  Mirror  Index,  with  43%  of  re¬ 
spondents  stating  they  were  following  that  issue  very 
closely. 

A  near  third  was  the  presidential  race,  which  was  very 
closely  followed  by  42%  of  Americans,  a  figure  nearly 
matching  the  43%  of  respondents  in  1988  who  said  they 
very  closely  followed  that  campaign,  according  to  the 
survey  by  the  Times  Mirror  Center  for  the  People  &  the 
Press,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  breakup  of  Woody  Allen  and  Mia  Farrow  received 
the  least  public  attention  in  the  latest  survey;  only  3% 
said  they  followed  it  very  closely.  Their  tabloid-esque 
escapades  received  even  less  attention  than  the  marital 
problems  of  Britain’s  Prince  Andrew  and  his  wife,  the 
Duchess  of  York  (4%  in  April  1992),  and  attracted  con¬ 
siderably  fewer  followers  than  the  divorce  of  Donald  and 
Ivana  Trump  (12%  in  March  1990). 

When  asked  to  rate  the  performance  of  the  press  in  cov¬ 
ering  the  three  stories  most  respondents  said  they  fol¬ 
lowed  closely,  about  a  third  (33%)  said  coverage  of  Hur¬ 
ricane  Andrew  was  excellent,  8%  said  the  same  about 
coverage  of  the  economy,  and  news  reporting  about  the 
presidential  election  campaign  was  called  excellent  by 
13%  of  respondents. 

Most  of  those  who  said  they  closely  followed  those 
three  stories  said  coverage  was  good:  46%  for  the  hurri¬ 
cane,  40%  for  the  economy,  39%  for  the  campaign. 

Ratings  of  the  press  coverage  of  the  campaign  overall 
held  steady  from  the  last  few  surveys.  Twelve  percent 
said  coverage  was  excellent,  45%  rated  it  as  good,  27% 
said  it  was  only  fair,  and  11%  called  it  poor. 

Most  of  those  asked  said  coverage  of  both  George  Bush 
and  Bill  Clinton  was  evenhanded,  71%  and  74%  respec¬ 
tively.  However,  52%  of  respondents  said  they  believe 
most  newspaper  reporters  and  television  journalists  want 
to  see  Clinton  win,  while  17%  said  they  think  the  press  is 
rooting  for  Bush  (5%  said  neither  and  26%  responded 
“don’t  know”). 

In  addition,  while  slightly  more  than  half  the  respon¬ 
dents  said  news  organizations  have  not  been  too  person¬ 
ally  critical  of  Bush  or  Clinton,  the  percentage  of  people 
responding  “yes”  increased  from  those  questioned  simi¬ 
larly  about  Bush  and  Michael  Dukakis  in  October  1988. 

In  1 988,  only  33%  said  they  felt  coverage  of  Bush  was 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

9/22/92  9/15/92  9/24/91 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

10.625 

11.75 

8.25 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

43.25 

45.25 

29.875 

Capitol  Cities/ ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

459.00 

454.00 

429.375 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.625 

21.625 

17.75 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

30.50 

32.25 

26.625 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY ) 

47.125 

45.625 

40.00 

Knight  Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

59.375 

59.50 

51.125 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

31.75 

32.00 

22.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

20.125 

21.125 

19.625 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

16.00 

16.875 

21.75 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)  * 

24.00 

26.00 

24.50 

New  Yoric  Times  Co.  (AM) 

28.00 

27.125 

22.375 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

17.25 

17.50 

15.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

31.00 

31.00 

22.25 

E.W.  ScrippsCo.(NY) 

26.125 

25.00 

19.375 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

33.25 

34.625 

30.875 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

46.375 

43.875 

40.375 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

235.50 

243.50 

212.50 
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Stock 
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McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

12.50 

12.875 

9.875 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.25 

12.125 

11.625 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

15.00 

15.875 

8.8125 

Reuters  (c) 

63.25 

62.50 

48.75 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

17.25 

17.375 

15.375 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

14.00 

14.00 

14.875 

Toronto  Sun  l^blishing  Corp.  (a) 

16.25 

16.125 

15.50 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

24.75 

24.875 

22.125 

Pearson  Ltd.  (bXe) 

3.73 

3.15 

3.90 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

34.875 

33.25 

16.875 

(a)  Quotes  are  In  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  Is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24, 1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  IS,  1992 

Prepared  for  EAP  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

too  personally  critical,  compared  with  41%  in  the  latest 
survey.  When  asked  in  1988  if  the  press  were  too  per¬ 
sonally  critical  of  Dukakis,  37%  of  respondents  said 
“yes,”  while  42%  in  the  latest  survey  said  the  same  about 
coverage  of  Clinton. 

Most  respondents  (62%)  continued  to  believe  the  me¬ 
dia  were  giving  the  campaign  the  right  amount  of  cover¬ 
age,  although  54%  still  believe  the  press  has  too  much 
influence  over  who  becomes  president. 

More  people  continued  to  get  their  news  about  the  pres¬ 
idential  contest  from  television  (89%)  than  from  news¬ 
papers  (49%),  radio  (13%),  magazines  (5%),  or  another 
source  (4%). 

Respondents  were  allowed  to  give  more  than  one  an¬ 
swer. 

CNN  retained  its  overwhelming  lead  over  ABC,  CBS 
and  NBC  when  respondents  were  asked  which  television 
network  was  doing  the  best  job  of  covering  the  news. 
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Hard-liners  threaten  Izvestia 

Hearst  counts  on  Yeltsin  to  preserve  its  publishing  partner’s 
independence;  venture  with  Financial  Times  unchanged 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

On  its  75th  birthday,  Izvestia’s 
summerlong  struggle  to  preserve  its 
recently  obtained  independence  may 
be  won  only  by  putting  it  back  under 
some  form  of  state  ownership. 

Effectively  independent  since  the 
failed  August  1991  coup  against 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  by  Communist 
hard-liners,  Izvestia  has  become  a  prize 
in  a  tug-of-war  between  the  leader  of 
popular  opposition  to  the  coup  and  a 
leader  of  his  legislative  opponents. 

In  late  July  the  Russian  Parliament, 
legislative  refuge  of  former  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  officials  and  state-run  in¬ 
dustry  managers,  ordered  the  paper 
restored  to  government  control.  Its 
vote  would  make  Izvestia  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  Congress  of  Peoples 
Deputies,  and  the  legislators  asked  the 
Justice  Ministry  that  it  be  reregistered 
as  such. 

The  legislature’ s  resolution  took  aim 
at  Russian  President  Boris  Yeltsin’s 
announced  determination  to  maintain 
a  free  press  and  his  support  for  the  now- 
independent  daily.  The  legislature  re¬ 
gards  itself  as  the  successor  to  the  So¬ 
viet  parliament  and  heir  to  the  news¬ 
paper  it  once  controlled. 

One  month  later,  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  during  which  he  said  he  wanted 
the  Russian  Congress  abolished  and 
executive  power  increased,  Yeltsin 
said  he  would  give  Izvestia  and  its  fa¬ 
cilities  to  its  employees.  The  paper 
now  circulates  approximately  four 
million  copies. 

An  agency  of  the  legislature  said  it 
would  seize  the  assets  of  Izvestia  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  but  Yeltsin’s  govern¬ 
ment  declared  it  protected  property  of 
the  state,  according  to  a  report  in 
We/Mbl. 

The  twice-monthly,  published 
jointly  in  two  languages  by  Izvestia 
and  the  Hearst  Corp.  (E&P,  Feb.  29; 
June  6),  quoted  a  decree  published  in 
Izvestia  in  which  Y eltsin’ s  government 
said  it  will  turn  Izvestia  into  a  state 
newspaper  and  publishing  complex. 

Izvestia  editor  in  chief  Igor  Golem¬ 
biovsky  rejected  the  July  vote  and  said 
his  staff  would  continue  independent 
publication.  The  newspaper’s  status, 
he  said,  could  be  legitimately  changed 
only  by  court  order  or  by  the  Ministry 


DeacHine  nears  for  Western  investments 


||L  . 


I  mi  ggt: 

Hearst  vice  president  Lee  Guit- 
tar  toid  E&P  state  controi  of  Izves¬ 
tia  “would  have  some  jarring  im- 
piications  for  us,”  and  that  Hearst 
could  then  find  itseif  re-evaiuating 
its  options  concerning  We/Mbl, 
which  earlier  had  hoped  to  go  to 
weekly  publication  sometime  this 
summer. 

of  Press  and  Information. 

Information  Minister  Mikhail 
Poltoranin  joined  Yeltsin  and  Prime 
Minister  Yegor  Gaidar  in  condemn¬ 
ing  the  vote.  The  president  “said  he 
would  use  all  his  legal  powers  to  de¬ 
fend  the  newspaper,”  We/Mbl  re¬ 
ported. 

Golembiovsky  also  is  a  managing 
director  of  We/Mbl.  A  week  after  the 
resolution,  his  American  counterpart, 
Hearst  vice  president  Lee  J.  Guittar, 
said  We/Mbl  continues  to  operate  on 
the  assumption  that  Y eltsin  will  keep 
Izvestia  a  free  paper. 

“We’re  happy  with  our  partner  and 
the  way  they’re  performing,”  said 
Guittar,  adding,  “I  can’ t  imagine  these 
guys  continuing”  under  state  control. 

Guittar  told  E&P  that  state  control 
of  Izvestia  “would  have  some  jarring 
implications  for  us,”  and  that  Hearst 
could  then  find  itself  re-evaluating  its 
options  concerning  We/Mbl,  which 
earlier  had  hoped  to  go  to  weekly  pub¬ 


lication  sometime  this  summer. 

According  to  Guittar,  We/Mbl  has 
become  established  on  its  own  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States, 
and  that  foreign  businesses  there  no 
longer  need  to  operate  as  joint  ventures 
with  local  enterprises. 

We/Mbl  reported  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  called  upon  the  Justice  Ministry 
to  look  into  the  legality  of  Izvestia’s 
change  to  an  employee-owned  orga¬ 
nization.  It  said  the  legislature  also 
sought  to  take  over  the  separate  Izves¬ 
tia  Publishing  House,  which  prints  the 
Russian-language  edition  of  We/Mbl 
in  Moscow. 

The  paper’s  account  said  Parlia¬ 
ment  Speaker  Ruslan  Khasbulatov 
targeted  Izvestia  when  it  brought  suit 
against  him  following  remarks  before 
Parliament  in  which  he  called  the  pa¬ 
perboring,  nearly  bankrupt  and  with¬ 
out  readership. 

The  Russian- American  paper  noted 
the  legislature  is  also  considering  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  supervisory  council  to  mon¬ 
itor  the  press  and  issue  “mandatory 
recommendations.” 

In  a  brief  telephone  interview,  Kyle 
Gilman,  a  registered  paid  agent  of  the 
Russian  Parliament,  said  he  thought 
the  legislature  in  Moscow  sees  Izves¬ 
tia  “as  a  voice  of  the  Yeltsin  govern¬ 
ment,”  and  that  it  seeks  to  retake  con¬ 
trol  of  the  paper  to  regain  a  voice  of 
its  own. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  change  “the 
mind-set  of  the  last  70  years,”  said 
Gilman,  noting  that  because  its  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected  before  last  year ’  s  at¬ 
tempted  coup,  the  legislature  is  still  a 
stronghold  of  Communist  hard-liners. 

Gilman  represents  a  committee 
concerned  with  commerce  and  con¬ 
struction,  but  said  he  is  aware  of  the 
political  squabble  over  Izvestia.  At 
the  same  time  the  Parliament  may  pur¬ 
sue  legislation  facilitating  interna¬ 
tional  commerce  and  foreign  invest¬ 
ment,  he  said  it  may  not  recognize  the 
consequences  that  its  meddling  with 
Izvestia’ s  independence  may  have  on 
the  paper’s  ventures  with  Western 
publishers. 

“They  attack  everything  on  an  is¬ 
sue-by-issue  basis  —  in  a  vacuum,” 
said  Gilman,  who  is  with  the 
Schnader,  Harrison,  Segal  &  Lewis 
law  firm  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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Reported  in  the  paper’s  first  Au¬ 
gust  issue,  the  results  of  a  We/Mbl 
survey  in  late  July  show  more  Mus¬ 
covites  trust  the  press  than  trust  their 
legislators  or  president. 

Of  1,794  persons  who  were  asked 
who  they  trust  most,  7%  said  Parlia¬ 
ment,  14%  said  the  Yeltsin  govern¬ 
ment  and  15%  said  the  press.  Twelve 
percent  did  not  know.  As  for  the  re¬ 
maining  52%  majority,  they  answered 
“no  one”  (which  was  the  response  of 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  women 
and  those  under  age  25). 

*  *  * 

Ten  days  after  the  legislature’s  ac¬ 
tion,  Izvestia  and  London’ s  Financial 
Times  agreed  to  publish  an  eight-page 
weekly  Russian-language  business 
supplement  to  Izvestia.  Its  launch  is 
slated  for  an  unspecified  date  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 


To  be  printed  on  the  same  salmon- 
colored  newsprint  used  by  the  FT,  “Fi¬ 
nancial  Izvestia”  will  initially  circu¬ 
late  among  Izvestia’ s  300,000  Mos- 
cow-area  readers. 

Will  Gibson,  a  managing  director  of 
the  Financial  Times  Business  Infor¬ 
mation  Group,  told  E&P  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  political  struggle  over  Izvestia  has 
not  changed  plans  for  the  project.  Gib¬ 
son,  who  serves  as  the  joint  venture’s 
executive  director  on  the  FT  side,  said 
the  project  is  run  by  managers  from 
several  business  sectors  within  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Times  organization. 

That  project  group,  said  Gibson,  is 
in  constant  contact  with  its  counter¬ 
part  in  Moscow,  where  “they  are  as 
determined  as  we  are  to  make  this  pro¬ 
ject  work.” 

Though  Gibson  conceded  there  are 
risks  for  the  venture  and  refrained 


from  predicting  the  course  of  the 
struggle  for  control  of  Izvestia,  he 
said,  “We  believe  that  there  is  a  very 
strong  chance  that  Izvestia  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  flourish  as  an  independent 
publication.  It  certainly  made  a  very 
good  start  in  that  direction.” 

The  Associated  Press  earlier  had 
reported  that  about  40%  of  the  sup¬ 
plement’  s  news,  mostly  international, 
will  come  from  the  FT.  Izvestia 
staffers  will  supply  the  remainder,  re¬ 
lated  to  business,  finance  and  eco¬ 
nomics  in  the  Commonwealth  of  In¬ 
dependent  States.  AP  said  advertis¬ 
ers  are  offered  a  $10,000-per-page 
introductory  rate. 

The  AP  also  quoted  Izvestia  world 
affairs  editor  Konstantin  Eggert  as 
saying  his  paper  plans  to  launch  its 
own  separate  business  weekly  “some¬ 
time  next  year.” 


Attorneys  seek  return  of  reporter 

Want  him  to  return  to  South  Carolina  to  reveal  name  of  source 


Attorneys  want  a  reporter  arrested 
and  brought  back  to  South  Carolina 
to  learn  how  he  allegedly  obtained  a 
statement  from  an  admitted  prostitute 
implicating  two  police  officers  in  il¬ 
legal  activity. 

Tim  Grant,  25 ,  a  former  Spa  rtanbu  rg 
He  raid- Journal  reporter,  read  about 
the  attorneys’  action  in  a  wire  story 
while  vacationing  in  Charleston,  S.C., 
before  starting  his  new  job  in  Florida. 

“I  was  the  last  one  to  know,”  he  said. 

He  wrote  the  story  containing  the 
prostitute’s  statement  on  his  last  day 
of  work  for  the  Herald-Journal. 

“I  opened  a  can  of  worms  with  that 
one,”  Grant  told  E&P.  “I  never  told 
anyone  where  1  got  my  information 
from,  but  it  was  too  juicy  for  the  pa¬ 
per  to  hold  it  back.” 

He  left  that  paper  to  move  to  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  where  he  is 
now  employed. 

An  Aug.  31  hearing  was  canceled 
because  Grant  was  moving  at  the  time 
and  could  not  be  located,  according 
to  George  Rahdert,  his  attorney. 

“For  a  two-week  period  between 
jobs,  no  one  knew  where  I  was,”  Grant 
said. 

“We  are  insisting  on  his  full  proce¬ 
dural  rights  which  include  a  hearing  in 
Florida,”  Rahdert  said.  “Under  Florida 
law,  I  believe  they  will  not  be  able  to 
prove  they  have  exhausted  all  other 
sources  in  obtaining  this  information.” 

He  plans  to  “defend  [Grant]  vigor¬ 
ously  at  all  levels.” 

Rahdert  called  the  action  a  “witch 
hunt,”  and  said  the  defense  lawyers 


do  not  want  to  deal  with  the  charges. 

“It’s  a  case  of  getting  a  reporter  in 
trouble  to  draw  attention  away  from 
the  real  issues  of  the  case,”  he  said. 
“Police  officers  engaging  in  prostitu¬ 
tion  is  by  far  a  more  important  issue 
than  going  after  a  reporter’s  sources 
after  the  fact.” 

Attorneys  for  suspended  Sgt.  Steve 
McNeely  and  former  Sgt.  David  Bag- 
well  want  charges  of  obstruction  of 
justice,  misconduct  in  office  and  pros¬ 


possible”  to  request  a  potential  wit¬ 
ness’s  return  by  taking  him  into  cus¬ 
tody  through  an  interstate  contract  on 
obtaining  depositions. 

In  her  statement  to  the  State  Law 
Enforcement  Division,  April  W illiams 
said  she  was  paid  to  have  sex  with  Mc¬ 
Neely,  Bagwell  and  two  other  officers 
who  have  not  been  indicted. 

McNeely  claims  Grant  told  him 
Aug.  1 4  that  he  had  received  the  state¬ 
ment  from  the  solicitor’s  office,  a 


‘‘They  want  me  to  tell  them  who  my  confidential 
source  was,  and  I’m  not  going  to  do  that,”  Grant  said. 


titution  against  the  officers  dismissed 
if  it  should  be  determined  that  prose¬ 
cutors  released  the  statement  to  Grant. 

Mike  Rudasill,  McNeely’s  attor¬ 
ney,  requested  Grant  be  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody  in  Florida  on  Aug.  24.  Deputy  so¬ 
licitor  Trent  Pruett  agreed  to  seek 
Grant’s  return  to  South  Carolina. 

Rahdert  said  that  it  is  “theoretically 


Regulators  press  Globe  credit  union 


The  Boston  Globe's  employee- 
owned  credit  union  is  under  orders  to 
acquire  federal  deposit  insurance  and 
to  seek  state  approval  for  management 
changes. 

A  five-page  order  issued  Sept.  1  by 
Massachusetts  Banking  Commis¬ 
sioner  Alan  R.  Rorse  Jr.  was  based  on 
concern  that  the  credit  union  was  re¬ 


claim  denied  by  Solicitor  Holman 
Gossett. 

“They  want  me  to  tell  them  who  my 
confidential  source  was,  and  I’m  not 
going  to  do  that,”  Grant  said.  “They 
are  asking  me  to  compromise  my  in¬ 
tegrity  as  a  professional,  which  is 
something  they  would  not  do.” 

—  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 


sisting  efforts  to  restore  its  financial 
health  by  increasing  capital  require¬ 
ments.  It  requires  the  state  to  approve 
major  changes  such  as  hiring  and  fir¬ 
ing  managers. 

The  state  has  threatened  to  close  or 
merge  credit  unions  that  fail  to  gain 
insurance  by  Dec.  31  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Credit  Union  Administration. 
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The  Greek- American  press 

Marks  its  100th  anniversary  this  year 


By  Susan  Pappas 

The  year  was  1892.  Groups  of 
Greek  immigrants  gathered  daily  out¬ 
side  a  local  shipping  company  office 
in  New  York  City  to  read  news  bul¬ 
letins.  These  bulletins  posted  on  the 
wall  were  as  dear  to  the  homesick 
workers  as  letters  from  home,  which 
took  agonizing  weeks  to  arrive. 

Breaking  news  from  Greece  was  a 
precious  commodity  for  transplanted 
Greeks,  who  came  from  a  land  where 
political  debates  were  the  stuff  of  ev¬ 
eryday  conversation.  As  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  these  dispatches  grew,  the 
founding  of  the  first  Greek- American 
newspaper  and  the  genesis  of  the 
Greek-American  press  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed. 

This  year,  as  the  Greek-American 
press  marks  its  100th  anniversary,  its 
glory  days  have  long  since  passed. 
Like  many  ethnic  publications,  as¬ 
similation  has  rendered  the  Greek- 
language  newspaper  indecipherable 
to  a  majority  of  Greek- Americans. 

The  trend  of  dwindling  immigra¬ 
tion  from  Greece  over  the  last  20  years 
has  also  affected  the  proliferation  of 
Greek  language  and  culture  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Many  Greek-Americans  have  lit¬ 
tle  interest  in  news  from  a  land  that  ex¬ 
ists  only  in  tales  told  by  grandparents. 


Antonis  Diamantaris 


Greece,  whether  temporary  such  as 
students,  or  permanent.  Because  Pro- 
ini  is  very  much  in  tune  with  contem¬ 
porary  Greek  culture  and  society,  we 
feel  that  we  will  always  have  a  good 
foothold  in  the  market.” 

T o  compete  in  the  assimilated  mar¬ 
ket,  Petallides-Holliday  has  done 
what  many  Greek-American  publish¬ 
ers  have  done  since  the  1920s  —  she 


Like  many  ethnic  publications,  assimilation  has 
rendered  the  Greek-language  newspaper  indecipherable 
to  a  majority  of  Greek-Americans. 


Fannie  Petallides-Holliday,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Proini  daily  Greek-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper,  senses  the  shift 
within  the  culture  and  can  only  hope 
for  the  best. 

“If  the  trend  toward  a  diminishing 
number  of  Greek-Americans  who 
speak  Greek  continues,  down  the  road 
we  will  have  to  face  a  shrinking  mar¬ 
ket,”  Petallides-Holliday  said.  “We 
foresee,  however,  that  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  stream  of  immigration  from 

(Pappas  is  a  free-lance  writer 
based  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  She  re¬ 
cently  spent  more  than  a  year  re¬ 
searching  and  writing  a  thesis,  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Greek-American  Press,” 
at  Ohio  State  University.) 


started  an  English-language  paper  that 
covers  Greeks  in  America  as  well  as 
news  from  Greece. 

Today,  of  the  27  Greek-American 
newspapers  in  existence,  only  seven 
publish  exclusively  in  Greek,  ac¬ 
cording  to  statistics  from  the  Greek 
Embassy  in  Washington,  D.C.  Seven 
are  published  exclusively  in  English, 
and  14  in  both  languages. 

These  figures  alone  are  not  so  fore¬ 
boding,  but  the  content  of  most  of  these 
publications  underscores  the  reader¬ 
ship’s  changing  priorities.  Commu¬ 
nity  and  church  news  dominate  the 
pages,  followed  by  updates  on  Greek- 
American  political  figures.  News  from 
Greece  gets  coverage  but  often  in  small 
briefs  on  the  inside  pages. 


That  the  newspaper  with  the  largest 
circulation  is  a  Greek  Orthodox 
Church-funded  publication  points  up 
the  primary  role  the  church  plays  in 
the  Greek-American  community. 
Known  as  the  Orthodox  Observer, 
this  biweekly  publication  reaches  ev¬ 
ery  dues-pay  ing  member  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  in  North  and  South 
America.  Its  circulation  is  125,000. 

The  role  played  by  the  church  in 
the  lives  of  Greek-Americans  is  not 
solely  religious.  Since  the  early  days 
of  immigration,  the  church  has  also 
been  the  centerpiece  of  social  activ¬ 
ity. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  majority  of 
English-language  Greek-American 
publications  which  often  cover  Greek 
Orthodox  church  activities  with  more 
zeal  than  political  or  cultural  hap¬ 
penings.  Ann  Agris,  publisher  of  Bos¬ 
ton’s  Chronicle,  echoes  this 

philosophy. 

“Somebody’s  church  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  [Greek  Prime  Minister 
Constantine]  Mitsotakis’  visit  here,” 
said  Agris,  adding,  “We  used  to  pub¬ 
lish  half  in  Greek  and  half  in  English, 
but  it  became  too  much  of  a  hassle. 
There  was  no  need  for  it.” 

Antonis  Diamantaris  is  one  Greek- 
American  publisher  who  begs  to  dif¬ 
fer.  Diamantaris  oversees  the  Eth- 
nikos  Keryx  (National  Herald),  the 
oldest  Greek-language  Greek-Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper,  which  traces  its  be¬ 
ginnings  to  1915.  Diamantaris  took 
over  the  paper  in  1979,  a  time  when 
its  future  was  flagging. 

“My  first  challenge  was  to  prove 
that  somebody  could  keep  the  paper 
alive,”  said  Greek-born  Diamantaris. 
“We  do  our  part  in  promoting  poli¬ 
cies  of  national  interest.  The  things 
we  do  are  aimed  at  helping  the  reader 
adjust  and  stay  informed  on  this 
[American]  society.” 

Although  it  has  been  rumored  that 
the  Ethnikos  Keryx  receives  funding 
from  the  Greek  government,  Dia¬ 
mantaris  flatly  denies  influence  from 
anything  other  than  his  adopted  coun¬ 
try. 

“We’re  not  as  independent  as  the 
New  York  Times,  but  we  cover  all  the 
political  parties,”  Diamantaris  said. 
“In  the  past,  the  paper  would  have 
been  focused  on  a  political  party.  It 
was  a  way  of  segmenting  the  market. 
We  became  Americanized  in  a  way.” 
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Some  kind  of  American  influence 
was  inevitable,  but  the  Greek-lan- 
guage  Greek- American  newspapers 
have  managed  to  avoid  the  watering- 
down  of  news  from  the  homeland  so 
common  in  other  ethnic  presses. 

In  a  content  analysis  conducted  by 
the  author,  the  two  largest  newspa¬ 
pers,  Atlantis  and  Ethnikos  Keryx, 
were  examined  and  found  to  be  very 
loyal  to  the  homeland.  These  papers 
were  chosen  not  only  for  their  size  but 


for  the  fierce  ideological  schism  they 
created  within  the  Greek  community 
for  several  decades  that  pitted  the  con¬ 
servatives  against  the  liberals.  The 
analysis  spanned  about  90  of  the 
Greek- American  press’s  100  years 
and  pointed  up  a  steady  dominance  of 
Greek  over  American  news. 

T oday ,  news  from  Greece  still  dom¬ 
inates  the  pages  of  the  two  largest 
Greek-Ianguage  Greek-American 
newspapers  because  most  of  the  read¬ 


ership  is  bilingual  and  does  not  rely 
on  the  Greek  papers  for  United  States 
news. 

However,  the  days  of  crowds  gath¬ 
ering  around  posted  bulletins  are 
gone,  and  today’s  Greek-American 
press  no  longer  reaches  the  captive 
audience  it  once  did.  It  still  manages 
to  reach  a  large  enough  population  to 
stay  alive;  how  long  that  will  last  is  a 
prediction  no  Greek-American  editor 
is  willing  to  make. 


Nailing  down  the  news  in  South  Africa 

Secrecy  continues  despite  iifting  of  government  censorship 


By  William  Norton 

Newspapering  in  South  Africa  still 
is  not  easy  these  days,  although  it  is 
much  improved  since  censorship  was 
lifted  by  the  de  Klerk  national  gov¬ 
ernment  some  two  years  ago. 

Secrecy  continues,  according  to  ed¬ 
itors  of  two  Johannesburg  papers.  This 
goes  not  only  with  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  for  the  African  National 
Congress  ( ANC)  and  other  opposition 
parties. 

Editor  Ron  Anderson  of  the  Jo¬ 
hannesburg  Star,  the  country ’s  largest 
daily,  said  government  meetings  are 
generally  secret. 

“The  government  usually  declines 
to  comment  after  meetings,”  Ander¬ 
son  said.  “After  they  are  over,  re¬ 
porters  have  to  get  what  they  can  from 
friendly  delegates.  A  split  between 
the  incumbent  national  government 
and  a  more  conservative  offshoot 
helps  the  news  because  of  leaks  from 
both  sides.” 

Anton  Haber,  co-editor  of  the  Jo¬ 
hannesburg  Weekly  Mail,  a  liberal  pa¬ 
per  published  with  The  Guardian  of 
Britain,  confirmed  the  problem. 

“There’ s  a  tradition,  a  culture  of  se¬ 
crecy  here,”  said  Haber.  “It  carries 
over  with  the  ANC  and  the  other  op¬ 
position  parties.  Even  the  Codessa 
constitution-building  sessions  are  be¬ 
ing  held  behind  closed  doors.” 

Tight  press  control  was  imposed 
in  1983  with  the  national  govern¬ 
ment’s  state  of  emergency.  It  was  re¬ 
laxed  in  February  1 990  when  Nelson 
Mandela  and  other  political  “de¬ 
tainees”  were  released  from  prison 
and  most  exiles  were  permitted  to  re¬ 
turn.  This  “unbanning,”  as  it  is  known 
in  South  Africa,  legalized  the  African 
National  Congress  and  other  oppo¬ 
sition  parties. 


(Norton  is  a  retired  newsman.) 


Press  control  had  been  imposed  by 
various  methods  during  these  years  of 
“state  of  emergency.”  Nothing  criti¬ 
cal  could  be  published  about  the  po¬ 
lice  or  security  forces  without  defi¬ 
nite  substantiation.  The  government 
prohibited  printing  anything  with  a 
Communist  or  Marxist  message,  An¬ 
derson  said. 

“There  were  long  lists  of  banned 
people  who  could  not  be  quoted,”  An¬ 
derson  said.  “Mandela  was  never 
banned;  he  was  jailed  and  difficult  to 
talk  to,  but,  once  he  was  given  more 
access  to  visitors,  we  began  quoting 
him.” 

The  press  was  also  ordered  not  to 
report  on  how  the  police  countered  vi¬ 


known  here.  Two  were  put  on  an  as¬ 
sassination  hit  list  and  others  were 
brought  to  court  on  political  and  crim¬ 
inal  charges.  Our  attorney  has  been 
busy.” 

White  space  would  be  left  in  place 
of  editorials  killed  by  censors,  ad¬ 
vertising  the  fact  of  government  in¬ 
terference. 

Political  writers  for  some  daily  pa¬ 
pers,  Harber  pointed  out,  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament,  hardly  unbiased. 
The  Star’s  top  investigative  reporter 
died  recently,  of  natural  causes.  An¬ 
derson  said  the  field  is  considered  so 
important  that  two  experienced  re¬ 
porters  have  recently  been  added  to 
the  staff.  Probing  the  epidemics  of 


“The  government  usually  declines  to  comment 
after  meetings,”  Anderson  said.  “After  they  are  over, 
reporters  have  to  get  what  they  can  from  friendly 
delegates.” 


olence,  shooting  at  protestors  or  hit¬ 
ting  them.  Also  banned  was  how  South 
Africa  beat  international  oil  and  arms 
embargoes. 

The  Star,  Anderson  explained,  of¬ 
ten  skirted  the  problem  of  violence  by 
printing  the  police,  military  or  gov¬ 
ernment  version  of  “an  incident”  side 
by  side  with  the  newspaper’s  version 
as  reported  by  witnesses.  The  two  re¬ 
lated  stories  would  be  topped  by  a  two- 
column  lead. 

“We  were  in  constant  touch  with 
our  lawyers,  advising  and  defining 
what  to  do  or  not  to  do,”  he  said. 

Haber  said  the  Mail  was  shut  down 
completely  for  one  issue  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  often  threatened  with  clo¬ 
sure. 

“Bomb  threats  were  routine,”  he 
said.  “The  government  ‘detained’  two 
of  our  reporters,  as  being  jailed  is 


violence  and  the  fermenting  politi¬ 
cal  situation  are  their  specialties,  he 
said. 

“With  the  vast  spectrum  of  politi¬ 
cal  parties,”  Anderson  went  on,  “the 
Star  has  the  huge  job  of  writing  for 
the  left,  the  right  and  between.  It’s 
hard  to  strike  a  balance.” 

With  eight  editions,  it  is  a  24-hour 
paper.  Circulation  hits  270,000  “on  a 
good  day,”  he  said,  with  readership 
estimated  at  800,000.  He  figures  black 
readership  of  four  or  five  people  per 
copy,  about  half  the  total;  white  read¬ 
ership  about  two  per  issue. 

Although  white  readership  has  de¬ 
clined  about  40%,  black  readership  is 
increasing  so  much  that  circulation  is 
remaining  about  even,  he  said. 

The  Star  has  two  separate  editions, 
one  designed  for  black  readers,  the 
(See  SOUTH  AFRICA  on  page  38) 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Appeals  court 
OKs  Tribune 
drug  policy 

A  federal  appeals  court  has  rejected 
union  challenges  to  a  broad  “manage¬ 
ment  rights”  contract  clause  and  drug¬ 
testing  policy  implemented  without 
negotiation  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  a  Sept.  10  ruling,  a  three-judge 
panel  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  7th  Circuit  in  Chicago  said  both 
the  drug  policy  and  the  management 
rights  provisions  were  reasonable. 

“The  management  rights  clause 
gives  management  carte  blanche  to  im¬ 
pose  rules  relating  to  employee  con¬ 
duct,  provided  only  that  they  are  rea¬ 
sonable,”  Judge  Richard  Posner  wrote. 

“The  alcohol  and  drug  standard  is 
a  reasonable  rule  of  employee  con¬ 
duct,”  he  added. 

In  an  unfair  labor  charge  filed  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
in  1989,  the  Chicago  Typographical 
Union  argued  that  the  newspaper 
should  have  bargained  with  the  union 
before  implementing  policies  re¬ 
garding  substance  abuse  and  other  em¬ 
ployee  conduct. 

Last  year,  the  NLRB  dismissed  the 
bulk  of  the  union’s  complaint,  but  it 
did  rule  that  implementing  the  drug 
policy  unilaterally  violated  labor  law. 

The  substance-abuse  policy  applies 
to  all  newspaper  employees  and  re¬ 
quires  workers  to  submit  to  blood  or 
urine  tests  if  they  are  suspected  of  on- 
the-job  intoxication. 

Drinking  or  using  illegal  drugs 
while  working  is  grounds  for  dis¬ 
missal,  according  to  the  policy. 

Publishing  welfare 
recipient  names 
violates  law 

An  Ontario  judge  ruled  that  re¬ 
leasing  the  names  of  welfare  recipi¬ 
ents  so  a  county  council  could  pub¬ 
lish  them  in  a  newspaper  violates 
provincial  privacy  laws. 

Judge  Richard  Byers  ruled  that  On¬ 
tario’ s  Freedom  of  Information  and 
Privacy  Act  permits  disclosure  of  such 
names  only  to  persons  or  agencies  who 
need  them  for  work  purposes. 

Byers’  ruling  ended  an  almost  two- 
year-long  court  battle  in  which  the 
Hastings  County  Council  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  obtain  the  name  of  local 
welfare  recipients. 

When  they  voted  to  try  to  get  the 


names,  councilors  said  they  intended 
to  publish  the  list  in  hopes  of  dis¬ 
couraging  recipients  from  working 
without  reporting  income. 

However,  Judge  Byers  said  that  was 
not  a  good  enough  reason. 

“There  is  no  evidence  before  that 
the  Hastings  County  social  service  de¬ 
partment  has  need  for  policing  ...  by 
individual  members  of  Council,”  he 
said,  according  to  a  story  by  Canadian 
Press. 

Release  of  the  names  had  been  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Ontario  attorney  general  ’  s 
office  as  well  as  several  civil  liberties 
and  anti-poverty  groups.  They  argued 
the  release  would  be  discriminatory 
and  an  invasion  of  privacy. 

Court  rules  on 
sealed  documents 

The  New  Hampshire  state  Supreme 
Court  issued  strict  rules  about  when 
court  documents  can  be  sealed,  say¬ 
ing  the  presumption  should  be  that 
they  are  public. 

Courts  can  seal  papers  only  when 
there  is  “no  reasonable  alternative” 
and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  per¬ 
son  seeking  to  have  the  papers  sealed, 
the  court  said. 

The  ruling  came  in  a  case  brought 
by  the  Keene  Sentinel  against  former 
U.S.  Rep.  Chuck  Douglas.  The  paper 
wants  documents  from  two  of  Dou¬ 
glas’  divorces  unsealed.  The  ruling 
set  the  stage  for  more  legal  action,  but 
did  not  settle  whether  the  Douglas  pa¬ 
pers  will  ever  become  public. 

The  Sentinel  contends  records  are 
public  unless  a  judge  decides  there  are 
unusual  circumstances  that  warrant 
closing  them. 

Superior  Court  Justice  Vincent 
Dunn,  since  retired,  erred  when  he  de¬ 
cided  to  seal  the  records  of  Douglas’ 
divorces  in  1979  and  1983  solely  on 
Douglas’  request,  the  court  said. 

“Parties  seeking  a  dissolution  of 
their  marriage  are  not  entitled  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  court  proceeding  just  because 
they  are  required  to  utilize  the  judi¬ 
cial  system,”  Justice  William  John¬ 
son  wrote. 

“A  private  citizen  seeking  a  divorce 
in  this  state  must  unavoidably  do  so 
in  a  public  forum  and  consequently 
many  private  family  and  marital  mat¬ 
ters  become  public.” 

The  high  court  laid  down  guide¬ 
lines  for  judges  to  use  in  deciding 
whether  to  seal  documents.  They  are: 

•Before  sealing  documents,  the 
judge  must  determine  that  there  is  “no 
reasonable  alternative.” 


•  Anyone  seeking  to  open  such 
records  must  petition  the  court.  The 
trial  judge  must  then  review  each  doc¬ 
ument  and  decide  whether  to  release 
any  or  all  of  them. 

•  The  burden  of  proof  for  keeping 
records  sealed  lies  with  the  person 
who  asked  to  have  them  sealed. 
“There  is  a  presumption  that  the  court 
records  are  public,”  the  court  said. 

•  Judges  must  issue  written  orders 
when  they  seal  records. 

Douglas,  a  former  Supreme  Court 
judge,  criticized  the  decision. 

“I  think  they  overshot  the  runway,” 
he  said.  “The  opinion  is  not  limited 
to  public  officials.  This  affects  ev¬ 
erybody  and  everything  in  the  state 
—  accident  cases,  medical  cases,  tort 
cases,  contract  actions. 

“I  think  they  have  not  thought  of 
the  ramifications  of  what  they  have 
done.”  —  AP 

Conviction  upheid 
in  kill  attempt 

The  Washington  state  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  has  upheld  the  conviction  and 
21 -year  sentence  of  a  former  inde¬ 
pendent  distributor  of  The  Orego¬ 
nian  for  hiring  someone  to  kill  two 
executives  of  the  Portland,  Ore.,  pa¬ 
per. 

A  three-judge  panel  rejected  the 
appeal  by  Marvin  M.  Clapp  of  Van¬ 
couver,  who  contended  the  trial  court 
made  several  errors  in  his  1990  con¬ 
viction  on  charges  of  solicitation  of 
first-degree  murder  and  arson. 

Clapp  was  convicted  of  hiring  Billy 
Ray  Robinson  of  Vancouver  to  kill 
Oregonian  circulation  director  Patrick 
L.  Marlton  and  Robert  J.  Gillard, 
home-delivery  zone  manager. 

Neither  man  was  hurt.  Gunshots 
were  fired  at  their  homes  in  August 
1989.  Marlton’s  home  was  fire- 
bombed  Jan.  8,  1990,  causing  about 
$30,000  in  damage. 

Robinson,  who  testified  against 
Clapp,  was  sentenced  to  five  years’ 
probation  on  a  first-degree  arson 
charge. 

Prosecutors  said  Clapp  wanted  re¬ 
venge  because  his  distribution  con¬ 
tract  was  not  renewed  in  1982  when 
the  Oregonian  began  using  its  own 
distribution  agents.  Clapp  blamed 
Marlton  and  Gillard  for  the  loss  of  his 
dealership,  for  which  he  had  paid 
$38,000.  In  their  unanimous  decision, 
the  appellate  judges  also  upheld  a  trial 
court  order  that  Clapp  pay  restitution 
for  the  damage  to  Marlton’s  home. 

—  AP 
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Talks  grind  on  in  Pittsburgh 

Newspaper  strike/lockout  more  than  four  months  old 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Negotiators  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
Co.  and  the  Teamsters  have  tried  bar¬ 
gaining  face  to  face,  in  separate  rooms 
with  federal  mediators,  and  through 
the  press. 

In  the  1 23rd  day  of  the  strike/lock¬ 
out  at  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  and 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  the  two  sides 
tried  changing  hotels  for  their  new 
round  of  negotiations. 

The  move  to  the  Hyatt  Hotel  Sept. 
17  was  virtually  the  only  reported 
progress  in  the  ever-lengthening  la¬ 
bor  dispute. 

Neither  paper  has  published  since 
May  17,  except  for  two  days  in  July 
when  the  Press  Co.  agency  distributed 
versions  of  the  papers  that  were 
printed  out  of  town,  reportedly  in 
Canada. 

Some  600  drivers  from  Teamster 
Local  2 1 1  walked  off  their  jobs  in  May 
to  prevent  the  Press  Co.  from  insti¬ 
tuting  a  new  bulk  distribution  deliv¬ 
ery  system  that  would  eventually 
eliminate  450  drivers  and  all  4,300 
youth  carriers. 

Union  members  and  supporters 
ringed  the  newspapers’  downtown  of¬ 
fices  July  27  and  28  when  the  com¬ 
pany  attempted  to  publish  and  dis¬ 
tribute  without  the  striking  drivers. 

The  crowd  effectively  prevented 
any  newspapers  from  leaving  the 
downtown  facility,  and  distribution 
of  the  papers  printed  in  Canada  was 
haphazardly  scanty  and  dogged  by  the 
threat  —  and  occasional  fact  —  of 
Teamster  violence.  The  Press  Co. 
gave  up  on  the  attempt  after  two  days. 

Since  then  there  has  been  little  vis¬ 
ible  action  in  the  labor  dispute. 

Most  recently,  on  Sept.  17,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  group  of  about  100 
clergy  who  support  the  strikers 


Southam  sells 
printing  subsidiary 

Southam  Inc.  has  agreed  in  princi¬ 
ple  to  sell  its  specialty  printing  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Dittler  Brothers  Inc.,  to  the 
venture  capital  firm  CGW  Southeast 
Partners  of  Atlanta. 

The  sale  is  part  of  Southam’ s  plans 
to  divest  graphics  holdings  and  focus 
on  newspaper  and  information  busi¬ 
nesses. 


demonstrated  in  front  of  the  Press  and 
Post-Gazette  offices  demanding  that 
medical  and  life  insurance  benefits  be 
restored  to  retired  Teamsters. 

The  union  argued  at  that  press  con¬ 
ference,  and  in  a  lawsuit,  that  the  Press 
Co.  is  obligated  to  pick  up  those  ben¬ 
efits,  which  were  cut  off  in  July. 

A  Press  Co.  spokesman  said  the 
contract  with  the  union  requires  the 


Teamsters  to  pay  a  portion  of  those 
benefits. 

When  the  union  stopped  its  contri¬ 
butions  in  June,  the  company  contin¬ 
ued  benefits  voluntarily  for  a  month 
before  ending  them,  the  spokesman 
said.  It  is  the  company’s  position  that 
it  is  not  obligated  to  continue  bene¬ 
fits  without  contributions  from  the 
union,  the  spokesman  said. 


your 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


John  E.  Peterson,  who  has  served 
as  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Detroit  News,  has  joined  the  public 
relations  firm  of  Fleishman  Hillard 
Inc.  as  an  account  supervisor. 

*  *  * 

Barb  Montgomery,  former  retail 
co-op/inside  sales  manager  for  the/Inn 
Arbor  News  in  Michigan,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  retail  advertising  manager. 

Don  Kline,  major  accounts  sales¬ 
man,  succeeds  Montgomery  as  retail 
co-op/inside  sales  manager  in  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor. 

Jim  Campbell  will  succeed  Don 
Kline  as  major  accounts  salesman. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Hurwitt,  most  recently 
an  associate  editor  for  the  San  Fran¬ 


cisco-area  East  Bay  Express,  has 
joined  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  as 
theater  critic. 

*  *  * 

Ron  Obermeier,  former  classified 
outside  sales  manager  for  the  Evans¬ 
ville  Courier  Co.  in  Indiana,  has  been 
appointed  the  company’s  new  retail 
sales  manager. 

Tina  Corey  St.  Clair,  a  retail  ac¬ 
count  executive  in  Evansville,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Obermeier  as  classified  outside 
sales  manager. 

Linda  Ludlam,  who  has  been  a  ma¬ 
jor  accounts  executive  for  the  Owens¬ 
boro  (Ky.)  Messenger-Inquirer,  has 
joined  the  Courier  Co.  as  a  retail  ac¬ 
count  executive  in  advertising. 


*  *  ♦ 

Dan  R.  Nausley,  former  adver¬ 
tising/marketing  director  for  Adams 
Publishing  in  Detroit,  becomes  ad¬ 
vertising/marketing  director  for 
Tennessee’s  Chattanooga  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  agent  for  the  Chattanooga 
Times  and  Chattanooga  News-Free 
Press. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  Kerr  Jr.,  former  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  for  the  Elgin,  Ill., 
Courier-News,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  for  the  paper. 

Earlier,  Kerr  worked  as  an  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  and  as  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Omaha  World-Herald  in  Ne¬ 
braska. 


Lance  Primis  Walter  Mattson  Jack  Rosenthal  Howell  Raines  Warren  Hoge 


The  New  York  Times  Co.  has  announced  the  following 
appointments: 

WALTER  E.  MATTSON,  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  company,  has  been  named  vice  chairman  of 
the  board,  and  LANCE  R.  PRIMiS,  president  and  generai 
manager,  was  named  Mattson’s  successor  as  president 
and  chief  operating  officer. 

Mattson  had  wanted  to  retire  early,  but  remained  com¬ 
mitted  to  serving  the  company  as  president  until  the 
Times’  new  automated  color  printing  and  distribution  fa¬ 
cility  opened  this  fall  in  Edison,  N.J.,  said  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  company. 

Mattson  has  served  as  vice  president,  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  executive  vice  president  since  he  joined  the 
company  in  1960  as  assistant  to  the  production  manager. 

Primis,  who  started  at  the  Times  in  1969  as  a  classified 
advertising  sales  representative,  subsequently  served  as 
director  of  advertising,  vice  president  for  advertising  and 
senior  vice  president  for  advertising. 

At  the  New  York  Times,  JACK  ROSENTHAL,  editorial 
page  editor,  will  move  to  a  new  post  as  editor  of  the  Times’ 
Sunday  magazine  and  an  assistant  managing  editor. 

HOWELL  RAINES,  Washington  editor  for  the  Times, 
succeeds  Rosenthal  as  editorial  page  editor.  He  will  di¬ 
rect  the  Times’  editorial  board  and  will  supervise  the  op¬ 
ed  page  and  the  letters  column. 

WARREN  M.  HOGE,  currently  editor  of  the  Times’  mag¬ 
azine,  will  become  assistant  managing  editor  in  charge  of 
cultural  news,  style  coverage,  the  book  review  section 
and  other  Sunday  features. 

Rosenthai  became  national  urban  affairs  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Times  in  1969  and  since  that  time  has  been 
deputy  editor  and  deputy  Sunday  editor. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Times,  Rosenthal  served  in  Wash¬ 
ington  as  a  special  assistant  to  Attorneys  General  Ken¬ 


nedy  and  Katzenbach  and  as  executive  assistant  to  the 
undersecretary  of  state.  He  was  also  a  fellow  at  Harvard’s 
Institute  of  Politics  and  Life  magazine’s  first  urban  affairs 
correspondent. 

Raines,  who  won  this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for  feature 
writing,  has  been  national  correspondent  and  bureau 
chief  in  Atlanta,  White  House  correspondent,  national  po¬ 
litical  correspondent  and  deputy  Washington  editor  at 
the  Times.  He  has  also  worked  as  a  political  editor  and 
reporter  for  newspapers  in  the  South. 

Hoge  has  served  as  metropolitan  reporter,  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor,  chief  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  bureau  and  foreign 
editor  for  the  Times.  He  also  worked  for  the  New  York 
Post  as  Washington  correspondent.  White  House  re¬ 
porter  and  New  York  metropoiitan  editor,  and  for  the 
Washington  Star  as  a  reporter. 

JOE  K.  LEDFORD  has  joined  the  Times  as  an  assistant 
to  the  editor  in  the  news/technology  department,  after 
working  in  editoriai  and  technical  positions  at  the  Hatties¬ 
burg  (Miss.)  American,  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  Ciarion- 
Ledger,  USA  Today  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

FRED  BROCK,  formerly  an  editor  on  the  overseas  desk 
at  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has  been  named  copy  editor 
on  the  Times’  business  desk. 

Earlier,  Brock  was  an  editor  at  the  Houston  Chronicie 
and  worked  as  a  reporter  at  both  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Madison  Courier  in  Indiana. 

LYNETTE  R.  HOLLOWAY,  who  has  worked  at  the  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and  the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun,  joins  the 
metropolitan  reporting  staff  of  the  Times. 

STEVEN  E.  BRIER,  who  was  a  pagination  editor  for  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Times’  newsAechnology  department. 

Previously,  Brier  was  a  layout  editor  at  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  and  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Journal  and  a  photogra¬ 
pher  at  the  Tampa  Tribune. 
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Dean  Lesher  observes  90th  birthday 


By  M.L.  Stein 


As  he  observed  his  90th  birthday 
recently.  Dean  Stanley  Lesher,  a  law¬ 
yer-turned-newspaper  tycoon,  was 
optimistic  about  the  industry’ s  future, 
but  believes  that  some  things  must 
change. 

The  publisher  and  chairman  of  Lesh¬ 
er  Communications  Inc.  in  North¬ 
ern  California  said  that  one  of  the  first 
changes  on  a  newspaper’s  agenda 
should  be  the  retraining  of  ad  sales¬ 
persons  to  become  more  knowledge¬ 
able  about  a  customer’s  business. 

“The  day  is  over  when  a  sales  rep 
can  walk  in  and  ask  for  a  handout.  He 
or  she  must  explain  why  and  how  the 
retailer  must  advertise,’’  Lesher  said. 
“The  mergers  of  retailing  organiza¬ 
tions  in  recent  years  have  cut  down 
considerably  the  prospects  for  adver¬ 
tising.” 

On  the  editorial  side,  Lesher  con¬ 
tinued,  the  need  is  for  shorter  stories. 

“There  must  be  fewer  half-page  sto¬ 
ries,”  he  said.  “The  reader  just  wants 
to  get  the  facts  quickly  and  is  tired  of 
long  articles.  Also,  people  today  have 
less  time  for  newspapers  so  stories 
will  naturally  have  to  shrink.” 

Lesher  lauded  USA  Today  for 
stressing  this  writing  style  and  also 
for  emphasizing  color. 

“We  are  using  much  more  color 
than  we  used  to,”  he  added. 

Despite  recent  heart  bypass  sur¬ 
gery,  Lesher  still  comes  in  four  days 
a  week  to  his  office  at  the  company’s 
flagship  paper,  the  Contra  Costa 
Times,  in  Walnut  Creek. 

“I  used  to  come  down  to  keep  the 
till  from  overflowing,  but  that’s  not 


Grothe  retiring 

Howard  Grothe,  vice  president  for 
advertising  at  the  Orange  County 
Register  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  is  re¬ 
tiring  after  a  51-year  career. 

Grothe  joined  the  Register  in  June 
1979  after  18  years  with  Knight-Rid- 
der  Newspapers,  where  he  helped  pro¬ 
pel  the  Miami  Herald  to  the  nation’s 
top  ranking  in  total  advertising  in  the 
1 960s.  He  also  led  the  Register  to  that 
distinction  in  the  late  1980s. 

Prior  to  joining  Knight-Ridder, 
Grothe  owned  his  own  advertising 
agency. 

“No  one  has  played  a  larger  role  in 
the  success  of  the  Register  over  the 
last  decade  than  Howard,”  said  Reg¬ 
ister  publisher  Dave  Threshie.  “He 
will  be  sorely  missed.” 


the  problem  it  once  was,”  he  quipped. 

Lesher’ s  empire  includes  six  daily 
newspapers,  13  weekly  or  semiweek¬ 
lies,  four  shoppers,  two  direct  mail 
operations  and  a  monthly  business 
magazine.  They  reach  more  than 
463,179  households  in  nine  counties 
and  are  divided  into  four  divisions: 
LCI,  California  Delta  Newspapers, 
Northern  California  Publications  and 
Telegraph-News  Publications.  His 
children  own  a  separate  newspaper 
group  in  Merced  and  Madera  in  cen¬ 
tral  California. 

A  Harvard  Law  graduate,  Lesher 
was  a  successful  trial  attorney  for  14 
years  in  Kansas  City  before  quitting 
his  practice  in  1938  to  found  his  first 
newspaper,  the  Daily  Tribune  in  Fre¬ 
mont,  Neb. 

He  recalled  that  the  purchase  gave 
him  his  first  “hands-on  training”  as  a 
newspaper  publisher,  but  he  also  said 


he  recognized  a  mistake  that  he  would 
never  make  again:  buying  a  paper  in 
an  area  that  was  “in  decline  and  had 
no  future  for  growth.” 

He  sold  the  paper  and  headed  for 
California,  where  growth  was  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  day.  His  first  acquisition 
there  was  the  Merced  Sun-Star  in 
1941. 

Then  he  moved  on  to  Contra  Costa 
County  in  the  San  Francisco  East  Bay 
region,  which  then  consisted  of  small 
villages  serving  as  “outposts”  for 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lesher. 

However,  in  a  two-seater  plane  ride 
over  the  area,  Lesher  saw  great  po¬ 
tential  —  future  major  freeways  car¬ 
rying  commuters  to  their  suburban 
mecca.  It  all  came  to  pass.  Contra 
Costa  County  includes  some  of  the 
most  affluent  bedroom  communities 
in  the  nation. 


Phillips,  Baker  named  to  professorships 


The  Joan  Shorenstein  Barone  Cen¬ 
ter  on  the  Press,  Politics  and  Public 
Policy  at  Harvard’s  Kennedy  School 
of  Government  has  appointed  Warren 
H.  Phillips  and  C.  Edwin  Baker  to  the 
Laurence  M.  Lombard  Professorship 
for  the  1992-93  academic  year. 

Phillips  will  be  the  visiting  lecturer 
in  the  Lombard  Chair  during  the  1 992 
fall  term.  He  will  teach  a  course  ex¬ 
amining  how  the  press  changes  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  currents  of  change  in  our 
society  and  to  changes  in  the  needs 
and  interests  of  readers  and  viewers. 
He  is  director  and  former  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  working  at  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  company  for 
40  years. 

Baker  will  be  the  visiting  profes¬ 
sor  for  the  1993  spring  term.  He  will 


teach  a  seminar  focusing  on  private 
threats  to  press  freedom  in  the  United 
States  and  the  constitutional  possi¬ 
bility  and  democratic  desirability  of 
governmental  interventions.  He  is  the 
Nicholas  F.  Gallicchio  Professor  of 
Law  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia. 

Farrar  inducted 

The  late  Margaret  Farrar,  the  first 
crossword  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  named  as  the  first 
inductee  of  the  Crossword  Hall  of 
Fame,  administered  by  the  editors  of 
CROSSW  RD  magazine,  Bellmore, 
N.Y. 

The  magazine  also  gives  the  annual 
Wynner  awards  to  top  puzzle  editors 
and  constructors. 
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OBITUARIES 


George  Anderson,  60,  film  and 
drama  critic  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  died  Sept.  5. 

Anderson’ s  columns  also  appeared 
in  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  Blade  and  the 
Monterey,  Calif.,  Herald. 

*  *  * 

William  B.  Bellamy,  7 1 ,  former 
president  for  the  San  Antonio  (Texas) 
Light,  died  Sept.  4  of  an  apparent  heart 
attack. 

Earlier  in  his  career,  Bellamy  served 
as  publisher  and  editor  for  the  Light 
and  worked  at  the  San  Antonio  Express 
and  News  as  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Phillip  Emerson  Berg,  84,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  for  the  Loveland  Re¬ 
porter-Herald  in  Texas,  died  Aug.  24. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  S.  Brush,  70,  former  vice 
president  for  the  Brush-Moore  News¬ 
papers,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Aug.  20 
in  Lakeville,  Conn. 

Brush  was  the  grandson  of  one  of 
the  founders  of  Brush-Moore  News¬ 
papers,  which  owned  12  daily  papers 
and  four  weekly  papers  before  it  was 
sold  in  1 967  to  Thomson  Newspapers. 
*  *  * 

Leonard  Burkat,  73,  former  mu¬ 
sic  critic  for  the  defunct  Boston 
Evening  Transcript,  died  of  bone  dis¬ 
ease  Aug.  23  in  Danbury,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

Ray  F.  Caldwell,  76,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lake  City  (F\a.)  Reporter, 
died  of  kidney  failure  and  cancer  Aug. 
23  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Caldwell  also  served  as  publisher  of 
the  Fernandina  Beach  (Fla.)  News 
Leader  and  continued  to  write  a  weekly 
column  for  that  paper  after  he  retired. 
*  *  * 

Giles  R.  Champagne,  56,  who 
served  as  E.W.  Scripps  Co.’s  senior 
vice  president  for  cable  television, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  Aug.  25  in 
Cincinnati. 

Champagne  had  been  director  of 
operations  for  city  newspapers  and  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  of  corporate  de¬ 
velopment  with  Scripps  and  an  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  ad  director  and 
assistant  business  manager  at  the 
News-Sentinel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

*  *  * 

Ford  W.  Cleere,  69,  who  worked 
for  the  Formosa  (Calif.)  Sun,  the  Prov¬ 
idence  (R.l.)  Journal-Bulletin,  ih^Los 
Angeles  Herald,  the  Rialto  (Calif.) 
Record  and  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex¬ 
press,  died  Sept.  6  in  Colorado. 

*  *  * 

Robert  M.  Corbett,  66,  a  retired 


reporter  and  editor  for  the  San  Diego 
Tribune,  died  of  cancer  Aug.  3 1  in  San 
Diego.  ^  , 

Frank  W.  Crawford,  86,  who 
worked  as  night  supervisor  with  the 
Associated  Press  in  Kansas  City,  died 
Aug.  24. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Martin  Cummings,  92, 
former  managing  editor  of  the  defunct 
Ohio  State  Journal,  died  .Aug.  26. 

4:  * 

Patti  DeJonge,  41,  a  Hastings 
(Neb.)  Tribune  columnist  and  corre¬ 
spondent,  died  of  breast  cancer  Aug. 
19. 

*  *  * 

John  H.  Eggers,  70,  a  former 
Portland  Oregonian  sportswriter  and 
sports  information  director  at  Oregon 
State  University,  died  of  Alzheimer’ s 
disease  July  31. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Friedman,  75,  a  retired 
editor  at  the  New  York  Post,  died  Sept. 
12  after  undergoing  heart  bypass 
surgery. 

*  *  * 

Henry  “Griff”  Griffin,  76,  who 
was  a  photographer  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  died  Aug.  22  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

*  *  * 

G.K.  Hodenfield,  76,  former  bu¬ 
reau  chief  and  education  editor  for  the 
Associated  Press,  died  Aug.  13  in 
Loma  Linda,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

George  S.  Heilpern,  79,  who 
worked  as  a  professional  photogra¬ 
pher  and  as  a  reporter  and  editor  for 
the  Boston  Transcript,  the  New  York 
Journal  American,  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  died  of  cancer  Aug.  28. 

*  *  * 

David  W.  Hyatt,  76,  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  during  World 
War  II,  died  Sept.  8. 

*  *  * 

Francis  James,  74,  a  former  writer 
for  Australia’s  Sydney  Morning  Her¬ 
ald  and  later  publisher  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Ang//can,  died  Aug.  24  in  Syd¬ 
ney. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  W.  Johnson,  87,  retired 
editor  and  publisher  of  both  the 
Chanute  Tribune  and  Olathe  Daily 
News  in  Kansas,  died  Aug.  22. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Johnston,  83,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Associated  Press,  the 


New  York  Times  and  other  news  orga¬ 
nizations,  died  of  pneumonia  Aug.  27. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  L.  Kendrick,  43,  a  for¬ 
mer  art  director  for  the  New  York 
Times'  Sunday  magazine,  died  of 
complications  related  to  AIDS  Sept. 
12  in  Manhattan. 

*  *  * 

Bea  Kopp,  75,  retired  photo  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Newport  Ne ws,  Va.,  Dai7y 
Press  and  Times-Herald,  died  Aug.  8 
in  Virginia. 

*  *  * 

John  MacLellan,  89,  who  worked 
as  managing  editor  with  the  Detroit 
Times,  died  of  cancer  Sept.  3. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Bliss  Maxwell,  91,  a  so¬ 
ciety  columnist  for  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  died  Aug.  27. 

*  *  * 

“Digger”  Nydegger,  70,  retired 
assistant  production  manager  for  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette,  died  Aug.  26. 

*  *  * 

Alan  Perlberg,  67,  former  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Arenac  County  In¬ 
dependent  in  Michigan,  died  of  an 
aneurysm  Aug.  16. 

*  *  * 

V ICTOR  Perry,  69,  former  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Chicago  Today  and  a  staffer 
at  Israel' s  Jerusalem  Post,  died  Aug. 
16. 

*  4:  « 

Fortunato  Rosa,  75,  a  reporter 
and  editor  with  the  Boston  Globe,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  Sept.  1  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

«  *  * 

Leonard  C.  Schmidt,  79,  who 
worked  as  a  Wirephoto  operator  with 
the  Associated  Press,  died  Aug.  27  af¬ 
ter  a  long  illness. 

:)c  :|c  :|c 

Al  Smith,  76,  retired  managing 
editor  of  the  Moses  Lake,  Wash., 
Columbia  Basin  Herald,  died  Aug.  22 
after  suffering  a  stroke. 

*  *  * 

Cleo  Smith,  77,  former  business 
manager  for  the  A  rizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette,  died  July  26. 

*  *  * 

John  P.  Stewart,  7 1 ,  retired  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  at  the  Boston  Globe, 
died  of  cancer  in  Melrose,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  A.  Zullo,  84,  a  reporter 
and  editor  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
died  Sept.  2  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
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Color  over  the  years 

George  Sweers,  who  spearheaded  color  use  at  the  St  Petersburg 
Times  in  the  1950s,  comments  on  color  development  in  newspapers 


By  Tony  Case 

If  there  is  anything  you  want  to 
know  about  color  and  newspapers, 
just  ask  George  Sweers. 

He  spearheaded  the  use  of  color  at 
the5r.  Petersburg  Times  in  the  1950s, 
long  before  newspapers  got  cozy  with 
color. 

He  edited  a  landmark  National 
Press  Photographers  Association 
white  paper  on  newspaper  color,  first 
published  in  1 985  and  now  in  its  fourth 
printing,  that  earned  him  the  NPPA 
President’s  Medal. 

Over  the  years,  he  has  directed 
photo  and  art  workshops  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  to  Bangladesh. 

Sweers,  who  retired  last  spring  as 
assistant  managing  editor  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  news  illustration  after  33  years 
at  the  Times,  finds  the  current  tech¬ 
nology  in  offset  color  reproduction 
nothing  short  of  “tremendous.”  How¬ 
ever,  he  remembers  a  time  when  such 
terms  as  “digital  transmission”  and 
“electronic  darkroom”  were  Greek  to 
the  newspaper  business. 

In  1959,  Sweers,  who  had  covered 
the  Korean  War  and  the  Far  East  as  a 
photojournalist  for  the  Associated 
Press,  moved  to  St.  Petersburg  to  be¬ 
come  photo  editor. 

At  the  Times,  he  came  to  serve  as 
director  of  the  color  lab,  where  he  and 
his  colleagues  regularly  experimented 
with  the  use  of  color  in  pictures  and 
graphics.  However,  running  color  im¬ 
ages  was  difficult  in  those  days. 

There  were  many  important  na¬ 
tional  and  international  news  stories 
Sweers  believed  would  have  been  en¬ 
hanced  had  they  run  alongside  color 
photos,  but  the  wire  services,  which 
provided  these  stories,  usually  were 
not  able  to  provide  color  pictures .  Af¬ 
ter  all,  instant,  digital  transmission 
was  decades  to  come. 

This  predicament  did  not  discour¬ 
age  the  industrious  photo  editor,  how¬ 
ever,  who  often  took  matters  into  his 
own  hands.  For  example,  he  made  two 
trips  to  Vietnam  during  the  conflict 
there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting 
color  pictures  for  his  paper. 


George  Sweers 


Sweers  could  not  always  rely  on  the 
news  wires,  but  they  often  have  de¬ 
pended  on  him. 

In  1961,  he  was  nominated  for  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  photography  for  his 
coverage  of  the  flight  of  Cuban  exiles 
to  America  during  the  tense  days  when 
Fidel  Castro  first  broke  relations  with 


taining  information  such  as  when  sep¬ 
arations  would  go  to  the  engraving 
department  and  when  plates  would  be 
sent  to  the  printing  plant. 

“We  had  to  be  on  a  time  schedule 
because  it  was  such  a  difficult  pro¬ 
cess,”  he  said.  “I  joke  about  it  today 
because,  on  a  normal  day,  you  might 
have  15  to  20  color  projects  going  on 
in  the  afternoon,  on  deadline,  with  no 
memos.  We’ ve  come  a  long  way  in  33 
years.” 

Training  was  another  major  obsta¬ 
cle,  Sweers  related,  as  photographers, 
darkroom  technicians  and  pressmen 
had  to  be  thoroughly  educated  in  this 
new  creature  called  color. 

“There  has  to  be  a  lot  of  education 
and  feedback  throughout  the  system 
when  you’re  trying  to  get  started,”  he 
said. 

When  asked  how  someone  from  the 
editorial  side,  as  opposed  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  side,  came  to  develop  color 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Sweers  explained 
that  the  first  color  techniques  were 
begun  in  the  photo  department. 

Through  all  the  changes  in  photo 
technology — transparencies  to  color 
negative  film,  direct  screening  and 
electronic  scanning — the  Times’ 
photo  staff  has  retained  control  of  the 
color  process,  whereas  at  other  ne  ws- 


During  the  early  years,  Sweers  and  his  staff  would 
have  to  work  six  hours  prior  to  press  time  on  a  given 
day  to  get  a  color  picture  into  the  paper. 


the  United  States.  The  same  year,  he 
was  honored  by  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  association  for 
those  photos,  and  for  making  them 
promptly  available  to  AP  members. 

During  the  early  years,  Sweers  and 
his  staff  would  have  to  work  six  hours 
prior  to  press  time  on  a  given  day  to 
get  a  color  picture  into  the  paper. 

When  news  managers  decided  to 
run  a  color  picture,  all  other  concerned 
departments  at  the  paper  had  to  be  no¬ 
tified.  Sweers  issued  memos  con¬ 


papers  color  is  handled  by  production 
people. 

According  to  Sweers,  the  Times’ 
setup  proved  advantageous. 

“We  had  close  continuity.  The  pro¬ 
cess  was  kept  in  a  single  department, 
and  if  there  was  a  problem  with  a  pic¬ 
ture,  you  could  go  to  a  technician  in 
the  department.  That  close  associa¬ 
tion  really  works  for  you,”  he  said. 

Of  course,  color  reproduction  did 
not  come  cheaply,  and,  as  money  was 
(See  SWEERS  on  page  26C) 
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Flexo  color 

Newspaper  color  ink  standard  awaits  acceptance  by  users 


By  Wilson  Cunningham 

Newspaper  flexography,  the  re¬ 
bellious  child  of  the  1980s,  has  ma¬ 
tured  as  a  printing  option. 

Progress  derived  from  daily  efforts 
to  produce  quality,  colorful  newspa¬ 
pers  challenged  industry  doubts  that 
the  new  printing  process  could  ever 
compete  or  overcome  its  technologi¬ 
cal  barriers. 

Today,  flexo  can  compete  in  any 
marketplace  and  meet  advertisers’  and 
readers’  color  expectations.  This  ma¬ 
turity,  however,  did  not  come  with¬ 
out  growing  pains  and  tribulations. 

At  birth,  flexo  promised  to  provide 
cheap  and  foolproof  color  printing  us¬ 
ing  rub-resistant  water-based  inks.  The 
brilliant  colors  available  from  water- 


based  inks  generated  claims  of  maga¬ 
zine  quality  on  newsprint.  The  anilox 
inking  system  promised  consistent 
page  inking  and  immediately  perfect 
copies  on  edition  change  start-up. 

Slowly,  those  ideal  early  expecta¬ 
tions  ran  full  force  into  the  technical 
realities  of  daily  production.  In  1987, 
the  users  of  flexography  thought  color 
standardization  by  the  American 
Newspapers  Publishers  Association 
(now  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America)  would  help  the  youthful  pro¬ 
cess  develop  to  its  full  potential. 

A  color  ink  standard  provides  cri¬ 
teria  that  establish  a  predictable  color 
response  from  an  ink.  The  color  ap¬ 
pearance  (hue)  produced  from  a 
known  amount  of  pigment  (tinting 
strength)  defined  the  oil-based  color 


(Cunningham  is  president  of  the 
Wilson  Cunningham  Co.,  which  pro¬ 
vides  assistance  on  environmental 
and  technical  issues  facing  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.) 


standards.  A  spectrophotometric 
color  evaluation  of  each  ink  defines 
both  parameters.  Incorporation  of  on- 
press  ink  performance  criteria  is  not 
necessary  for  oil-based  inks  because 
experience  proved  that  the  tinting 
strength  develops  an  ink  film  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  paper  surface. 

Development  of  a  parallel  standard 
for  flexography  required  research  into 
the  printing  process,  as  well  as  the 
evaluation  of  the  best  possible  avail¬ 
able  color. 

Initial  research  showed  the  starting 
flexographic  ink  partially  determined 
the  final  appearance  of  the  printed 
color.  The  manufacturers  of  the  print¬ 
ing  plate,  plate  cushion  and  anilox 
coating  influenced  the  appearance  of 
the  color  and,  more  importantly,  the 


dot  gain  and  achievable  solid  ink  den¬ 
sity.  Any  standard  developed  would 
need  to  consider  these  effects  of  press 
performance  on  the  resulting  printed 
color. 

Unlike  the  oil-based  inks,  flexo¬ 
graphic  inks  are  bought  in  a  concen¬ 
trated  form .  The  printer  becomes  part 
of  the  manufacturing  process  by  di¬ 
luting  the  ink  to  its  final  concentra¬ 
tion  required  for  printing.  A  color 
standard  could  be  developed  for  the 
concentrated  ink  as  purchased  or  for 
the  ink  after  dilution.  In  either  case, 
the  effect  of  dilution  on  the  printed 
copy  needed  to  be  shown. 

Hues  of  oil-based  process  color  inks 
and  prepress  color  separation  systems 
evolved  together.  Materials  prepared 
by  advertisers,  and  more  recently 
color  photographs  on  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices,  depend  on  the  known  color  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  inks  and  pre¬ 
press  preparation.  Practical  integra¬ 
tion  required  the  water-borne  inks  of 
flexography  to  produce  a  neutral  gray 


balance  similar  to  oil-based  ink  sys¬ 
tems.  Reproduction  of  memory  col¬ 
ors  also  needed  to  be  similar  to  meet 
the  color  expectation  of  the  advertiser 
and  the  reader. 

Water-borne  pigments  have  a 
slightly  different  appearance  than  oil- 
borne  pigments.  The  changes  result 
from  the  pigment’s  interaction  with 
the  water-based  polymer  that  is 
needed  to  keep  it  in  suspension  or  the 
modification  of  the  pigment  to  insure 
that  it  remains  water-insoluble. 

In  the  most  notable  change,  the 
phthalocyanine  blue  pigment  used  as 
the  cyan  colorant  becomes  blacker 
and  redder  in  water  polymer  systems. 
Magenta’ s  lithol  rubine  loses  the  nec¬ 
essary  blue  component.  The  yellow 
pigment  best  suited  for  a  water  sys¬ 
tem  develops  a  transparent,  brilliant 
yellow.  These  color  differences  re¬ 
sult  in  a  slightly  reduced  number  of 
colors  available  for  four-color  pro¬ 
cess  reproduction. 

Attempts  in  the  spring  of  1990  to 
establish  a  process  color  standard  for 
flexographic  printing  led  ANPA  to 
test  the  process  color  inks  from  seven 
ink  manufacturers  under  standardized 
laboratory  press  conditions. 

The  process  yellow  proved  to  be 
very  similar  for  all  manufacturers. 
The  process  red  varied  between  the 
manufacturers  in  both  the  brightness 
of  the  color  and  hue. 

Unfortunately,  the  ink  with  the  best 
hue  was  not  the  ink  that  produced  the 
brightest  color.  A  cyan  ink  without 
the  red  component  was  not  achiev¬ 
able.  The  results  predicted  that  a  neu¬ 
tral  gray  balance  was  possible  by  ad¬ 
justing  the  target  solid  ink  density  of 
the  process  colors  instead  of  the  pre¬ 
press  preparation. 

The  best  candidates  for  the  process 
color  inks  were  tested  at  three  news¬ 
paper  printing  locations  under  pro¬ 
duction  conditions.  Prepress  materi¬ 
als  were  similar  for  each  location.  Vis¬ 
cosity  adjustments  (dilution)  were 
carefully  monitored  and  standardized 
for  all  locations. 

All  sites  showed  the  same  dot  gain 
and  a  neutral  gray  balance  was  ob- 
(See  FLEXO  on  page  24C) 


Unlike  the  oil-based  inks,  flexographic  inks  are 
bought  in  a  concentrated  form.  The  printer  becomes 
part  of  the  manufacturing  process  by  diluting  the  ink 
to  its  final  concentration  required  for  printing. 
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We’ve  got  red  hot 
down  cold. 


Not  to  mention  sky  blue,  sea  green,  lemon  yellow  and  a  host  of  other  colors.  At 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  we  continually  apply  technologies  that  make  Goss® 
single-  and  double-width  newspaper  presses  the  standards  for  print  quality  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  We’ve  pioneered  and  developed  stacked-couple  arrangements,  menu-driven 
press  control  systems  with  touch-screen  entry,  inkers  that  raise  industry  standards 
for  precise  control,  and  high-productivity  folders.  So,  to  make  sure  that  your  printed 
blues,  greens,  yellows  and  hot  reds  match  the  proofs  cold,  contact  the  industry  leader. 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems-The  Americas,  Rockwell  International .  708-850-5600. 


Rockwell 

International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Becoming  a  color  leader 

Slow  and  steady  progress  wins  color  race  for 
State  Journal’Register  in  Springfield,  III. 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

After  more  than  a  decade,  the  State 
Journal-Register  of  Springfield,  Ill., 
is  suddenly  finding  itself  lionized  as 
an  overnight  success  in  color  quality. 

Its  sharp,  snappy  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  now  wins  prize  after  prize  in  re¬ 
gional  and  national  competitions. 

Photo  editors  and  production  man¬ 
agers  come  from  all  around  on  pil¬ 
grimages  to  the  paper  in  the  city  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

They  come  looking  for  a  secret:  a 
unique  piece  of  equipment,  perhaps, 
or  a  special  digital  readout  from  the 
scanner. 

“People  come  in  —  and  we  get  a  lot 
of  people  through  here  —  and  they 
find  we  can’t  just  give  them  a  set  of 
parameters,”  said  production  manager 
John  Titone. 

Sounding  just  a  little  like  a  Zen  mas¬ 
ter,  Titone  added,  “There  are  no  num¬ 
bers.  Every  picture  is  different.”  But 
there  is  nothing  mystical  —  or  sud¬ 
den  —  about  how  the  68,337-circu¬ 
lation  State  Journal-Register  became 
a  color  leader. 

It  was  a  long  process,  begun  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  of  hard  work,  staff 
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for  color  at  the  paper,  he  speaks  of  the 
camera  shot,  not  the  reproduction. 

“I  don’t  know  if  we’re  going  to  do 
more  in  that  [equipment]  area.  If  any¬ 
thing,  we  need  to  work  on  the  subject 
matter  of  our  photographs.  We  have 


“The  publisher  has  made  a  major  commitment  to 
photojournalism,  and  that,  to  me,  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  color  reproduction  and  quality,”  he  said. 


cooperation  and  practice,  combined 
with  a  fierce  devotion  to  photojour¬ 
nalism. 

In  fact,  Barry  Locher,  assistant 
managing  editor/photography  and 
graphics,  traces  the  Journal-Regis¬ 
ter’  s  current  color  success  back  to  the 
days  when  color  was  virtually  nonex¬ 
istent. 

“Long  before  we  were  [printing] 
razzle-dazzle  color  photographs,  we 
were  doing  good  solid  photojournal¬ 
ism,”  Locher  said. 

Even  now,  when  publisher  J.P. 
“Jack”  Clarke  is  asked  what  is  next 


an  outstanding  photo  department,  but 
you  can  always  improve  your  pho¬ 
tographs,”  Clarke  said. 

People  —  not  technology 
Indeed,  speaking  with  Journal-Reg¬ 
ister  managers  it  is  easy  to  get  the  im¬ 
pression  that  technology  plays  only  a 
secondary  role  in  achieving  quality 
color. 

Certainly,  the  Journal-Register 
houses  state-of-the-art  color  produc¬ 
tion  equipment,  and  it  is  studying  such 
advances  as  electronic  photography 
and  processing. 


The  closest  thing  to  a  secret  for  the 
paper’ s  success  is  technological:  The 
Journal-Register  has  learned  how  to 
consistently  print  high-quality  sepa¬ 
rations  with  175-line  to  200-line 
screens. 

Nevertheless,  the  paper  hardly 
seems  technology-driven. 

“Really,  we  don’t  have  any  equip¬ 
ment  anybody  else  doesn’t  have.  This 
is  a  people  project,”  publisher  Clarke 
said. 

Another  thing  that  can  be  said  about 
the  Journal-Register  is  that  it  is  not  a 
follower  of  industry  fads. 

“We  historically  have  moved  very, 
very  slowly  when  it  comes  to  making 
changes,”  Locher  said. 

That  certainly  was  true  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  quality  color,  Locher  added. 

“It  really  took  us  a  long  time,”  he 
said. 

The  Journal-Register’s  quest  for 
quality  color  dates  back  to  about  1979, 
a  time  when  the  paper  was  running  al¬ 
most  no  color,  Locher  said. 

“We  did  something  that  is  not  at  all 
novel  now,  but  was  a  novel  idea  back 
then:  We  developed  a  quality  control 
committee  of  all  the  departments,  pro¬ 
duction,  editorial,  advertising,”  he 
said. 

Every  Tuesday  since  then,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  departments 
meet  to  look  at  all  aspects  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  week’s  newspapers. 

“It  made  each  department  head  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  for  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  his  department,”  Locher 
said,  “and  there  was  a  lot  of  finger¬ 
pointing.  The  photo  manager  would 
say,  ‘By  golly,  I  don’t  want  the  fin¬ 
ger  pointed  at  me  this  week.  ’  None  of 
these  departments  wanted  the  finger 
pointed  at  them.”  The  meetings  had 
two  immediate  effects:  They  moti¬ 
vated  through  fear  and  rising  expec¬ 
tations,  and  they  quickly  brought  ten¬ 
sions  between  departments  to  the  sur¬ 
face. 

“We  fought  our  battles  early  on,” 
Locher  said.  “They  were  not  bitter  by 
any  means,  but  they  were  hard-fought. 
“As  a  result,  each  department  was  mo¬ 
tivated  to  learn  everything  it  could 
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about  its  own  job  —  and  Journal-Reg¬ 
ister  departments  were  cooperating 
closely  at  a  time  when  much  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  still  operating  as  if  edito¬ 
rial,  production  and  advertising  had 
nothing  to  say  to  each  other. 

“The  main  reason  that  this  news¬ 
paper  has  emerged  as  an  unlikely  — 
frankly  —  color  leader  is  an  un¬ 
precedented  spirit  of  cooperation,” 
Locher  said. 

“Frankly,  it  has  to  start  there.  If  the 
production  department  does  not  have 
a  perfect  image  —  or  a  near-perfect 
image  —  to  start  to  work  with,  they 
just  can’t  do  the  job,”  he  added. 

Better  photos 

For  the  photography  department 
that  has  meant  an  emphasis  on  light¬ 
ing  shots  with  a  care  that  remains  un¬ 
usual  among  newspapers. 

For  example,  the  paper  is  famous 
among  local  high  schools  for  the  pains 
photographers  take  to  light  night  bas¬ 
ketball  games. 

Before  the  games,  photographers 
spend  a  half-hour  or  more  setting  up 
three  remote,  battery-powered  Luma- 
dyne  strobes  to  light  the  shadowy 
gymnasia. 

“People  will  say,  ‘Oh,  you  gu^s 
light  everything,  ’  and  we  do,  but  we  ’  re 
not  changing  the  event  in  any  way. 
We’re  only  lighting  so  we  can  submit 
the  most  perfect  image  we  can,” 
Locher  said. 

Even  more  important  than  lighting, 
Locher  argues,  is  journalism. 

“The  publisher  has  made  a  major 
commitment  to  photojournalism,  and 
that,  to  me,  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
color  reproduction  and  quality,”  he 
said. 

In  looking  at  other  papers,  Locher 


said,  he  is  often  “appalled”  at  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  reproduction  while  the  pho¬ 
tographs  themselves  are  so  mediocre. 

“It’s  photographs  —  they  need  to 
be  fixed  first,”  Locher  said. 

When  the  Journal-Register  began 
to  shoot  large  volumes  of  color,  it  be¬ 
gan  with  slides.  Several  years  ago  it 
moved  to  color  negative  film  and 
prints. 

“Each  photographer  makes  his  or 
her  own  print,”  Locher  said.  “That 
way,  these  guys  are  involved  in  that 
print  from  the  shooting  to  the  print¬ 
ing,  and  they  want  it  to  be  as  perfect 
as  it  can  be. 

Backshop  team 

In  addition  to  photojournalism,  an¬ 
other  factor  driving  quality  color  was 
a  knowledgeable  back  shop. 

Publisher  Clarke  gives  much  of  the 
credit  for  early  successes  to  the  pa¬ 
per’s  camera  and  platemaking  fore¬ 
man  Marvin  Mantei. 

“We  were  fortunate  to  have  a  good 
person  there  right  from  the  moment 
we  decided  we  needed  to  get  into 
color,”  Clarke  said. 

The  production  department  started 
with  a  Royal  Zenith  scanner  as  it  made 
the  transition  first  to  slide  color  then 
prints. 

“We  were  printing  some  pretty  fair 
color,  but  it  wasn’t  consistent,”  pro¬ 
duction  manager  John  Titone  recalled. 

“[Marvin  Mantei]  and  I  decided  we 
would  try  to  improve  the  pictures  by 
sharpening  them,  adding  more  defi¬ 
nition,”  Titone  said. 

Screen  definition  was  upgraded 
from  100  lines  to  120,  a  shift  that 
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“We  had  to  take  a  lot  of  color  out 
of  the  picture,”  Titone  said.  “Our  neg¬ 
atives  looked  very  weak  —  they 
looked  like  there  is  nothing  in  the 
plate,  but  it  prints  great.”  Because  less 
ink  is  used,  the  image  is  cleaner,  and 
because  there  is  less  water  involved, 
there  is  less  dot  gain,  Titone  ex¬ 
plained. 

To  give  even  more  snap,  a  black  re¬ 
placement  color  technique  is  used. 

To  ensure  accuracy,  operators 
check  outputs  against  prints. 

“It’s  just  a  lot  easier  to  work  with 
a  print  so  they  can  see  what  they  are 
doing.  You  don’t  get  the  same  qual¬ 


"We’re  outputting  pages  with  four  or  five  halftones 
in  20  minutes,  where  it  took  us  a  few  hours  before.  It’s 
eliminated  stripping  and  helped  with  color 
registration.” 


solved  some  problems  and  created 
others. 

“We  found  we  had  to  do  a  lot  of 
color  adjustment  on  the  separations 
before  we  could  print.  It  was  easier  to 
register  color  on  the  press,  but  it  was 
still  inconsistent,”  he  said. 

As  those  experiments  continued, 
the  paper  bought  an  upgraded  Diadem 
LED  machine. 

Sharper  screens 

With  the  new  machine,  the  news¬ 
paper  pushed  definition  up  to  200-line 
screens.  To  put  that  high  definition  on 
paper,  it  began  using  pre-coated  Poly¬ 
chrome  plates. 

It  was  then  the  paper  hit  on  its  win¬ 
ning  formula  of  undercolor  removal. 


ity”  from  a  monitor,  Titone  said. 

Indeed,  the  operators  have  shown 
such  fidelity  to  the  print  that  photog¬ 
raphers  don’t  bother  to  check  scanned 
outputs,  ame/photography  and  graph¬ 
ics  Barry  Locher  said. 

“We  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  [in 
the  production  department],”  Locher 
said.  “They  don’t  monkey  around.  We 
don’t  make  flashy  green  and  reds  to 
satisfy  the  publisher  or  the  advertiser. 
“This  concentration  on  visual  print 
checking  extends  to  the  pressroom, 
where  operators  are  instructed  to  use 
results  from  densitometers  only  as  a 
starting  point  for  quality  reproduc¬ 
tion. 

“We  have  found  if  you  go  strictly 
(See  SPRINGFIELD  on  page  26C) 
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Printing  coior  before  copy 

lt*s  put  ads  in  international  papers  and  news  photos  in  English 
dailies,  but  the  U.S.  market  seems  cool  to  heatset  insetting 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

With  a  press  expansion  in  the  off¬ 
ing  in  England,  a  Swiss  pressmaker  is 
probing  U.S.  newspapers’  interest  in 
producing  the  high-quality  work  that 
commercial  insert  printers  used  to  lure 
away  lucrative  ROP  advertising. 

Wifag  hopes  that  what  its  heatset 
offset  press  does  for  Midland  News 
Association’s  editorial  color  can  be 
adapted  to  color  ads  in  U.S.  newspa¬ 
pers.  What  it  does  is  print  beautiful 
four-color  news  photos  and  a  few  ads 
on  newsprint  rolls  before  they  reach 
the  reels  of  the  newspapers’  presses. 

This  insetting  process  is  not  new. 
Rolls  are  printed  with  four-color  only, 
rewound  and  shipped  to  a  newspaper, 
where  they  are  loaded  onto  reelstands 
and  rerun  to  print  the  text  and  halftones 
or  other  black-and-white  art. 

The  advantage  is  that  color  is 
printed  on  a  dedicated  press  with  its 
own  trained  operators.  Use  of  heatset 
inks  and  drying  ovens  provides  the 
lustrous  look  of  magazine  color  print¬ 
ing  not  ordinarily  obtainable  on  ab¬ 
sorbent,  grayer  newsprint. 

Disadvantages,  however,  are  many. 
Capital  investment  includes  at  least 
one  satellite  four-color  unit,  oven  and 
rewinder,  as  well  as  infeed  controls 
on  the  newspaper  presses  in  order  to 
accurately  run  the  preprinted  rolls. 
Transport  and  added  operating  ex¬ 
penses  compound  the  cost.  Further¬ 
more,  compliance  with  environmen¬ 
tal  regulations  would  probably  require 
installation  of  equipment  to  capture 
volatile  organic  compounds  (VOCs) 
driven  off  during  drying. 

Still,  depending  on  the  size  of  its 
paper  and  its  presses,  a  newspaper  that 
prints  a  substantial  amount  of  four- 
color  work  is  already  reducing  its  page 
capacity  and  increasing  its  operating 
costs.  In  any  event,  a  paper  running 
inset  color  must  assure  cut-off  com¬ 
patibility  between  the  different 
presses  and  manage  daily  deadlines 
aggravated  by  an  advance  press  run 
at  what  may  be  a  remote  print  site. 

So  what’ s  so  good  about  insetting? 
Much  of  the  burden  of  color  work  is 
offloaded  to  an  operation  that  con¬ 
centrates  on  much  higher  quality  color 


OpeocMt  pten  nay  be  tip  of  tb«  iceberg'  Famtly  ig 

FEARS  OVER  ‘disgusted’ 

GO-AHEAD 


FOR  MINING 


Daley  gets 
a  deadline 
for  Games 


Color  elements  preprinted  on  a  Wifag  heatset  offset  press  at  Precision 
Coior  Printing  and  fuli  pages  compieted  on  Crabtree  Crusader  presses  at 
the  Express  &  Star  printing  piant. 


reproduction.  Where  the  investment 
is  shared  by  several  newspapers  with 
little  or  no  color  capacity  of  their  own 
and  no  room  in  their  budgets  to  add  it, 
that  may  be  enough. 

For  newspapers  with  some  color  ca¬ 
pacity,  the  ability  to  attract  advertis¬ 
ers  with  more  and  better  color  may 
supply  the  only  inducement.  In  both 
cases,  however,  there  is  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  printing  other  jobs.  Broadsheet 


preprinted  ad  sections  (“weprints”), 
Sunday  and/or  tv  program  magazines 
and  commercial  work  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  without  running  heatset  inks 
on  newspaper  presses  or  adding  the 
required  ovens  and  pollution  controls. 

Better  than  letterpress 

When  most  U.S.  newspapers  were 
still  printed  on  letterpress  equipment, 
(See  COLOR  BEFORE  on  page  IOC) 
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When  we  introduced  our  first  desktop  Lower  price.  Faster  scanning.  Optional  (516)  547-4355.  Or  call  1-800-52-NIKON 


scanner,  we  set  a  standard  by  which  all  12-bit  operation.  Your  choice  of  GPIB  or  for  the  nearest  dealer, 
others  are  judged.  Now.  with  the  Nikon  SCSI  interfaces.  A  complete  selection  of 
LS-3510AF,  we've  managed  to  set  film  holders  including  ones  for  free-rotation 
an  even  higher  standard  by  bringing  you  a  and  strip  film.  At  a  lower  price.  Nikon.  Our 
better,  faster  35mm  scanner.  For  less.  standards  are  hard  to  beat. 

Better  control.  First  we  improved  color  For  more  information,  write  or  call: 
scanning  capability.  The  LS-3510AF  offers  Nikon  Electronic  Imaging,  Dept.  82,  101 
you  the  option  of  either  standard  8-bit  or  Cleveland  Avenue.  Bayshore,  NY  11706, 
true  12-bit  scanning  for  even  greater  color 
resolution. 


Bundled  with  PholoStylef 


lor  Windows  3.0  appli 


onions:  f^toshop  or 


ColorStudio  lor  MAC 


applications. 


Next,  we  added  Autofocus 
which  automatically  pro 
vides  the  sharpest  image  for 
each  scan  regardless  of  the 
type  of  mount  used.  The  scan 
ner  also  adapts  to  a 
wider  range  of  film 
processing  variables 
and  "learns"  about 
each  manufacturer's 
film  as  it's  first  scanned.  Then  it  automat! 
cally  corrects  for  gamma  and  color  balance 
and  stores  all  that  information  in  its  memo 
ry.  A  feature  available  only  from  Nikon. 

Faster  scans.  With  the  LS-3510AF, 
you  can  complete  an  8.3MB  (2048  x  1365 
pixels)  scan  suitable  for  full 
page,  133  line  screen 
reproduction  including 
Autofocus  and  other 
corrections  in  under 
110  seconds. 

New  SCSI  Interface. 

A  SCSI  interface  is  now 
available  for  direct  connec¬ 
tion  to  a  variety  of  desktop 
computers  and  workstations. 

Automatic  Operation.  For  high  volume 
scanning  requiring  unattended  operation, 
an  optional  Auto-feeder  is  available.  If  can 
scan  up  to  300  slides  unattended. 


THE  LS-3S10AF  SCANNER. 

A  HIGHER  STANDARD  OF 
QUALITY,  SPEED 
AND  ECONOMY. 


eUCTROMK  IMAGING 


PtnIoStyler,  Windows.  Photoshop.  ColorStudio.  Macintosh  are  trademarks  ot  their  respective  corr^ies.  ©1991  Nikon,  Inc. 
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often  their  best  color  printing,  when 
it  was  done  at  all,  appeared  on 
preprinted  rolls  supplied  by  commer¬ 
cial  printers.  Some  color  pages  rolled 
off  heatset  offset  presses  owned  by 
the  newspaper  companies  themselves. 
Rotogravure  sections  also  provided 
quality  color  on  calendered  stock. 

Newspapers  were  supplied  with 
wallpaperlike  Hi-Fi  rolls  of  continu¬ 
ously  repeated  images  with  no  spe¬ 
cific  cut-off  and  with  Spectacolor 
preprinted  advertising  on  rolls  of  fixed 
width  and  page  depth.  Making  the 
preprinted  products  run  on  newspa¬ 
per  presses  meant  headaches  in  con¬ 
trolling  register,  cut-off,  web  ten¬ 
sioning  and  web  stretch. 

The  advent  of  offset  presses  spelled 
the  demise  of  most  forms  of  preprint¬ 
ing.  The  eventual  improvement  of  the 
technology  and  the  technical  skills  in 
using  it  led  in  the  1980s,  with  a  big 
assist  from  USA  Today,  to  widespread 
use  of  editorial  color,  which  left  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  lead  time  for  preprinting. 

In  some  quarters,  insetting  sur¬ 
vived,  even  thrived  —  ironically, 
caused  in  part  by  USA  Today.  That 
paper’ s  international  edition  added  to 
existing  advertising  color  in  weekly 
newsmagazines.  To  compete.  Finan¬ 
cial  Times  and  the  International  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  went  over  to  insetting  of 
preprinted  high-quality  color  adver¬ 
tising  (E&P,  Aug. 23,  1986). 

Midland  News 

Precision  Color  Printing,  an  au¬ 
tonomous  unit  within  England’ s  Mid¬ 
land  News  Association,  insets  the 
four-color  work  for  that  group’s  two 
regional  English  dailies.  Last  De¬ 
cember,  Telford-based  PCP  replaced 
its  two,  25-year-old  single-width 
presses  with  double-width  heatset  off¬ 
set  equipment  from  Wifag. 

“It  was  financially  impractical  to 
put  a  color  unit  on  each  [newspaper] 
press,”  said  PCP  managing  director 
Paul  Liggens.  The  cost  of  a  Wifag 
color  unit  on  each  line,  he  added, 
“would  have  been  astronomic.”  For¬ 
tunately,  all  Midland  presses  have  the 
same,  nonstandard,  26'/4"  cutoff 
(about  4"  more  than  in  the  U.S.). 

The  Shropshire  Star,  Wolver¬ 
hampton  Express  &  Star  and  several 
weeklies  are  printed  on  recently  ex¬ 
panded  Crabtree  Crusader  presses  in 
two  plants. 

According  to  Liggens,  PCP’s  new 
“two-meter-wide  special”  runs  at 
30,000  revolutions  per  hour  (approx. 
2,000  fpm),  or  about  triple  the  speed 
of  the  older  presses.  Press  trials  be¬ 


Wifag  heatset  offset  press  built  for  Precision  Coior  Printing  has  a  com¬ 
mon-impression  cyiinder  sateiiite  unit  and  an  overhead  mono  unit  separat¬ 
ed  by  an  infeed  unit.  Folder  is  at  left,  autopaster  and  web  control  are  at 
right,  and  rewinder  is  at  far  right.  Superstructure  includes  two  drying 
ovens  over  the  autopaster  and  two  groups  of  chill  rolls.  Two  web-inspec¬ 
tion  video  cameras  are  to  the  right  of  the  lower  group. 


gan  in  January;  regular  live  produc¬ 
tion  followed  in  April. 

Liggens  called  the  new  equipment 
“quite  a  quantum  leap”  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  technology.  An  assist  came 
from  a  Belgian  colleague,  the  man¬ 
aging  director  of  VUM,  a  printer  that 
uses  a  Wifag  press  with  similar  Har- 
land  Simon  remote  electronic  con¬ 
trols. 

Five  PCP  staffers  crossed  the  Chan¬ 
nel  to  train  for  two  weeks  in  Brussels. 
Liggens  reported  they  found  the  press 
much  easier  to  use  than  their  former 
manually  controlled  presses. 

He  acknowledged  that  “it  took 
some  getting  used  to  by  these  guys  op¬ 
erating  the  press  at  arm’ s  length,”  but 
said  the  two  four-man  press  crews 
“have  adapted  extremely  well”  and 
learned  about  three  times  faster  than 
anticipated. 

“The  print  tower  performed  ex¬ 
tremely  well,”  said  Liggens,  who 
added  that  his  operation  did  have  to 
overcome  initial  problems  with  the 
dryer  and  the  repeat-length  controls 
(each  from  a  manufacturer  other  than 
the  pressmaker). 

Run  daily  for  16  hours,  the  press 
consists  of  a  four-color  common-im¬ 
pression  satellite  unit  supporting  a 
mono  unit.  The  installation  includes 
an  autopaster,  folder,  rewinder,  two 
overhead  dryers  and  chill  rolls.  Wifag 
said  it  received  an  order  from  PCP  for 
a  second  four-color  unit  so  that  it  can 
run  more  combinations. 

Noel  McEvoy ,  a  European  regional 
sales  manager  for  Wifag,  told  E&P 
that  the  press  in  Telford  was  built  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  customer.  He  called  it 
“a  prototype  machine  totally  cus¬ 
tomized  for  the  specific  needs  of  Pre¬ 
cision  Color  Printing,”  which  pro¬ 
vided  web  width,  cut-off,  printing 
quality,  type  of  newsprint  and  other 


specifications.  Wifag,  he  said,  de¬ 
signed  the  press  accordingly,  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  Midland  group’s  prod¬ 
ucts  and  its  newspaper  presses  that 
run  the  preprinted  rolls. 

According  to  Ted  O’  T oole,  Wifag’ s 
U.S.  representative,  the  trick  to  suc¬ 
cessful  insetting  is  correctly  register¬ 
ing  the  cutoff  from  a  rewound  roll  on 
the  newspaper  presses.  He  said  it  re¬ 
quires  a  very  precise  infeed  control  on 
the  newspaper  presses,  something 
Wifag  provides. 

O’Toole  said  PCP’s  customized 
press  is  based  on  the  design  of  Wifag’ s 
top-of-the-line  OF7  model.  The  re¬ 
versible  satellite  unit  can  be  switched 
from  common  impression  to  blanket- 
to-blanket  mode  for  versatile  color 
combinations. 

At  PCP,  the  web  can  print  once  on 
the  four-color  unit  or  can  also  be  run 
through  the  mono  unit  for  black  or 
spot  color  on  the  opposite  side  before 
passing  through  the  oven,  over  chill 
rolls  and  onto  the  rewinder.  Also,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  only  two  pages  wide,  once 
out  of  the  dryer  the  web  can  be  dou¬ 
bled  back  through  the  other  side  of 
the  unit  for  4/4  printing  and  passed 
through  a  second  dryer. 

To  run  and  print  properly  on 
he  newspapers’  presses,  shrinkage 
caused  by  drying  must  be  calibrated 
in  advance  and  compensated  prior  to 
color  printing.  Heatset  insetting  tra¬ 
ditionally  required  high-moisture- 
content  newsprint  to  permit  some 
stretching  before  dryers  shrunk  the 
sheet. 

From  his  office  in  Bern,  Wifag 
sales  engineer  Peter  Maurer  explained 
that  the  web  is  stretched  prior  to  print¬ 
ing  by  an  infeed  unit  controlled  by  a 
device  made  by  the  Press  Controls 
Div.  of  Crosfield  Electronics,  which 

(See  COLOR  BEFORE  on  page  12C) 
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HPS  Introduces  the  Newspaper  Intdligence  N^ork 


^pmUP  Now,  for  the  first  time,  one  company 
has  the  complete  technology  and  infor¬ 
mation  loop  to  respond  to  any  customer,  design,  equip¬ 
ment,  system  integration  or  troubleshooting  need  from 
the  press  to  the  “paper  boy.”  That  company  is  HPS. 

And  this  revolutionary, - 

evolutionary  distribution 
resource  is  called  the 
“Newspaper  Intelligence 
Network.”  It  includes: 

•  HPS  post-press 
handling  systems 

•  Rockwell  Goss 
printing  presses 

•  Scripps  Howard 
newspaper  expertise 

•  Allen  Bradley 
systems  software 

•  Buschman  materials 
handling 

•  Baldwin-Stobb  buffer 
storage  and  handling 

•  General  Machine 
Design  palletizing 


Industry  trends.  System  design.  Equipment  manufactur¬ 
ing.  Material  handling.  Installation.  Custom  software. 
You  access  it  all  with  one  call  —  to  HPS.  Which  means 
that  we  are  in  the  best  technological  position  to  move  the 
newspaper  industry  to  the  next  higher  level  of  evolution 
—  from  newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution  to  grid  packag¬ 
ing.  A  development 
which  transforms  the 
mailroom  from  overtiead 
into  a  lucrative  profit 
center. 

We’re  with  you  every 
step  of  the  way  with 
smarter,  more  respon¬ 
sive,  customer-driven 
solutions  to  distribution 
challenges  from  the  press 
to  the  “paper  boy.”  It’s 
all  possible  through  the 
Newspaper  Intelligence 
Network  information 
loop.  It’s  all  possible 
with  HPS. 


Hall  Processing  Systems 

A  joint  venture  of  Scripps  Howard/Rockwell  Goss 


24400  Sperry  Drive  •  Westlake,  Ohio  44145-1581  •  (216)  835-0700  •  Fax  (216)  8354754 
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is  activated  by  scanning  register 
marks  printed  on  the  web.  It  is  further 
stretched  by  the  variable  drive  of  the 
satellite  unit’s  common-impression 
cylinder. 

Thereafter,  moisture  lost  during 
drying  is  resupplied  by  two  brush-type 
dampening  units  at  each  chill  roll 
group.  Maurer  said  each  consists  of  a 
fountain  fed  by  recirculating  water, 
dipping  brush  rollers  that  track  press 
speed,  and  four  page-wide  flicker 
blades  for  individual  water  lead  across 
the  web. 

Water  is  sprayed  onto  a  rubber 
roller  that  forces  it  into  the  web  on  the 
chill  roll  and  at  the  same  provides  trac¬ 
tion  to  transport  the  web.  Maurer  said 
the  process  is  “of  great  importance” 
because  the  moisture  content  of  re¬ 
wound  rolls  must  be  held  within  a  nar¬ 
row  tolerance  “in  order  to  assure  a 
smooth  insetting  process.” 

PCP’s  folder  can  be  used  to  create 
four-page,  four-color  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  for  advertising  or  special  photo 
features  with  text.  For  now,  said 
Liggens,  the  folder  is  used  “purely  for 
commercial  work,”  but  about  80%  of 
press  use  is  devoted  to  rewinding  in¬ 


changes  are  not  ordinarily  made  in 
each  edition,  but  the  papers  do  have 
two  daily  edition  changes. 

While  he  conceded  scheduling  “is 
usually  a  headache  every  day,” 
Liggens  said  it  is  being  tightened  up 
daily. 

One  factor  that  makes  insetting 
work  for  the  group  is  PCP’s  proxim¬ 
ity  to  the  newspaper  plants.  One  is 
near  enough  that  films  are  transported 
by  bicycle  in  a  few  minutes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Liggens. 

He  said  color  pictures  are  trans¬ 
mitted  between  the  prepress  sites. 
Photos  are  scanned  to  Macintoshes 
and  captured  directly  from  the  wire 
service.  Liggens  said  the  new  press 
caused  no  significant  changes  in  pre¬ 
press  operations,  where  each  uses  a 
Crosfield  Magnascan  636  scanner 
with  set-up  programs  for  various 
presses  and  processes.  For  the  new 
press,  Liggens  said,  “Once  the  pro¬ 
grams  are  written,  it’s  very  straight¬ 
forward.” 

Trying  to  revive  insetting 

Improving  color  printing  has  been 
a  major  objective  for  pressmakers,  not 
only  to  make  newspapers  more  ap¬ 
pealing  but  to  offer  publishers  the  ca¬ 
pability  to  print  commercial  jobs. 

Marketing  of  color  presses  as 
money-makers  was  not  limited  to  off¬ 


While  conceding  that  four-color  insetting  could  work 
for  a  large  group  consisting  of  small  or  midsized  papers, 
the  same  executive  cautioned  that  a  sufficient  ad 
volume  would  be  required  to  support  the  extra  print 
operation. 


setcolor  for  the  newspapers.  The  E&S 
publishes  four-color  news  photos  and 
ads  on  the  front  and  back  pages  and 
on  the  two  middle  pages. 

The  upper  mono  unit  is  occasion¬ 
ally  used  to  perfect  the  four-color  with 
black  printing  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  web.  Liggens  said  that  process 
frees  up  another  16  tabloid  pages  on 
the  newspapers’  presses. 

Though  he  could  not  say  if  it  is  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  press,  Liggens  noted 
that,  since  heatset  printing  began  on 
the  Wifag  press,  there  has  been  “a  lot 
more  national  advertising  appearing 
in  the  Express  &  Star.” 

The  E&S  plant  in  Ketley  prints 
about  240,000  copies  nightly  in  nine 
additions,  as  well  as  several  weeklies. 
Near  Telford,  the  Star’s  plant  prints 
100,000  copies  nightly  in  five  edi¬ 
tions. 

“We  actually  editionize  our  pre¬ 
prints  to  match  with”  the  editions  of 
both  papers,  said  Liggens.  Color  photo 


set  equipment.  A  few  years  ago,  MAN 
Roland  proposed  a  single-width  flexo 
press  to  print  smaller  papers  and  com¬ 
mercial  work,  perhaps  even  the  free¬ 
standing  inserts  responsible  for  di¬ 
minished  ROP  advertising.  The  in¬ 
dustry ,  however,  never  warmed  to  the 
idea. 

Some  newspapers  with  single¬ 
width  offset  presses  were  already 
printing  other  products,  so  when  a  new 
generation  of  double-width  presses 
promising  magazine-quality  color 
was  introduced,  manufacturers  talked 
about  the  possibility  of  adding  dryers 
to  print  heatset  commercial  work. 

Several  years  and  many  installa¬ 
tions  later,  even  the  Goss  Colorliner 
has  no  users  running  heatset  through 
dryers,  according  to  Rockwell  Graph¬ 
ic  Systems. 

On  top  of  commercial  work’s  very 
slim  profit  margins  and  its  possible 
in-house  competition  with  the  news¬ 
paper  for  press  time,  a  two-year  re¬ 


cession  did  nothing  to  increase  use  of 
presses. 

In  this  context,  Wifag’s  O’Toole 
sees  heatset  color  insetting  as  a  vehi¬ 
cle  for  new  and  existing  advertising  at 
North  American  newspaper  groups, 
where  individual  papers  cannot  afford 
and  may  not  otherwise  need  more  ca¬ 
pacity  or  better  print  quality. 

The  proposition  expands  on  the 
centralized  color  printing  arrange¬ 
ment  in  Telford,  but  is  directed  at  ads 
only.  He  argues  that  the  resulting  bet¬ 
ter  color  reproduction  can  attract 
more  advertising,  and  do  it  for  far  less 
than  it  would  cost  to  equip  each  pa¬ 
per  with  its  own  additional  press  units. 

National  and  some  other  advertis¬ 
ing  would  be  transacted  at  a  chain’s 
corporate  level.  Four-color  ads  would 
be  printed  on  a  heatset  offset  press  at 
a  single  site.  The  preprinted  rolls  then 
would  be  shipped  to  the  group’s  pa¬ 
pers,  where  locally  generated  copy 
would  be  printed  around  the  ads. 

Wifag  already  has  installations 
among  commercial  printers  in  the 
United  States,  where  O’Toole  is  con¬ 
centrating  on  insetting  as  a  way  to  get 
a  toehold  in  the  newspaper  market  as 
well. 

Wifag  currently  suffers  from  a 
price  disadvantage  here  because  of 
the  exchange  rate  for  the  Swiss  franc, 
according  to  O’Toole,  who  has  rep¬ 
resented  Wifag  in  the  U.S.  since  1990 
from  an  office  in  Yorba  Linda,  Calif. 

An  advertising  executive  at  a  large 
U.S.  newspaper  group,  who  asked  not 
to  be  named,  said  he  was  unsure  of  in- 
setting’s  potential  and  could  only 
compare  it  with  Hi-Fi  and  Spectacolor 
products  of  earlier  years. 

The  specter  of  Spectacolor  also 
haunted  William  Harmer,  Wall  Street 
Journal  national  production  director. 
He  said  insetting  would  have  to  be 
better  than  the  days  when  Spectacolor 
was  used  in  his  company’s  National 
Observer.  Harmer  cited  the  arrange¬ 
ment’s  unreliability,  with  some  good 
rolls  and  others  that  would  not  run. 
Also,  inexact  repeat  length  led  to  cu¬ 
mulative  cut-off  error. 

He  expressed  great  wariness  of  us¬ 
ing  insetting  for  a  daily  after  recall¬ 
ing  the  problems  at  the  weekly,  which 
ceased  publication  in  the  1970s. 

The  Journal  began  offering  limited 
spot  color  a  year  ago,  but  is  almost 
entirely  black-and-white.  Though  its 
occasional  special  sections  may  seem 
candidates  for  four-color  insetting, 
Harmer  was  not  sure  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  far  enough  in  advance  to  take 
advantage  of  the  process. 

He  said  Spectacolor  pages’  com¬ 
plicated  runs  and  robbed  press  ca¬ 
pacity.  Conceivably,  however,  an  al- 

(See  COLOR  BEFORE  on  page  25C) 
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Proof  of  our  commitment  is 
hot  off  the  press 

More  than  200,000  daily  readers  now  receive  the  totally  redesigned 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  that  combines  the  best  of  two  predecessor 

newspapers.  The  new 
Times-Dispatch  is  a  fresh, 
lively  morning  paper  that 
delivers  the  news  in  style, 
in  color  and  in  depth. 

And,  not  only  is  the 
paper  new,  so  is  its  home 
—  an  automated  400,000 
square-foot  production 
and  distribution  plant 
with  state-of-the-art 
presses  which  altogether 
represent  a  $175  million 
commitment  to  our  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers. 

At  Media  General,  we 
see  an  exciting  future  for 
all  our  newspapers,  and 
will  continue  to  make  the  financial  investments  required  to  ensure  these 
expectations  are  realized. 


Media  Genral  Newspapers 


Our  Stoiy  is 
Total  Commitment 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


The  Tampa  Tribune 


Winston-Salem  Journal 


Summer  camp  for  color 

Society  of  Newspaper  Design  summer  workshop  seeks  improved  quality 


Howard  Finberg  (center),  AME/graphics  at  the  Arizona  Republic,  leads 
an  editorial  critique  with  a  team  from  the  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal, 
including  photo  ^itor  Jack  Kurtz  (left)  and  scanner  operator  Ivan  Latani- 
Sion  (right). 


By  Bill  Ostendorf 

Many  newspapers  use  color,  but 
few  exploit  this  powerful  tool  to  its 
full  potential. 

A  great  deal  of  newspaper  color  still 
is  poorly  conceived  or  badly  repro¬ 
duced.  Even  when  a  paper’s  color  is 
relatively  good,  the  color  production 
process  is  likely  a  source  of  confu¬ 
sion,  conflict,  frustration  and  wasted 
resources. 

Color’s  demands  have  been  a  ma¬ 
jor  factor  reshaping  our  deadlines, 
technology,  content,  staffing  and  pro¬ 
duction  quality,  yet  most  papers  have 
not  learned  to  manage  these  issues  in 
any  coherent  way.  That  is  why  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Design  decided 
to  devote  two  of  its  first  three  sum¬ 
mer  “Management  Camps”  to  color 
quality. 

Most  attendees  arriving  in  Atlanta 
for  this  summer’s  color  camp  were 
looking  for  more  technology  and 
equipment  to  help  overcome  color 
problems.  Others  complained  about 
staffing  limitations. 

By  the  end  of  the  camp  —  and  af¬ 
ter  a  tour  of  nearby  ANPA/TEC  of¬ 
ferings  —  most  had  rewritten  their 
shopping  lists.  While  technology  and 
increased  staffing  may  be  part  of  the 
answer  for  some  papers,  the  real  prob¬ 
lem  for  most  is  a  lack  of  training,  com¬ 
munication  and  teamwork  in  depart¬ 
ments  crucial  to  making  color  work. 

Even  within  the  newsroom,  there  is 
precious  little  experience,  expertise 
or  technical  knowledge  about  color. 
Most  editors  do  not  realize  that  using 
color  well  is  as  difficult  a  skill  as  head¬ 
line  writing,  reporting,  design  or  pho¬ 
tojournalism.  At  every  level  —  from 
editorial  to  pressroom  —  we  face  a 
great  deal  more  technology  than  there 
is  training  to  cope  with  it. 

Sure,  many  of  us  have  gone  to  work¬ 
shops.  Photo  editors  have  their  sem¬ 
inars.  Publishers  go  to  one  conference, 
and  production  directors  go  to  an¬ 
other.  Then  there  are  workshops  for 
managing  editors  and  others  for  de¬ 
signers. 

But  that’s  not  good  enough  any¬ 
more. 

With  newspaper  production  pro¬ 
cesses  being  revolutionized,  we  need 
to  break  down  interdepartmental  walls 
and  find  ways  to  work  together  to 
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tackle  these  challenges.  Color  qual¬ 
ity  involves  at  least  a  dozen  depart¬ 
ments  or  specialists.  To  work  to¬ 
gether,  we  must  train  together. 

SND,  which  is  dedicated  to  im¬ 
proving  newspapers  through  better 
design,  already  had  established  two 
successful  interdisciplinary  programs 
—  a  three-day  convention  each  Oc¬ 
tober  and  a  traveling,  one-day  “Quick 
Course”  workshop  each  spring  that 
visits  five  or  more  cities  over  a  10- 
day  period.  Neither  format  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  tackling  a  single  subject  in 
depth. 

The  summer  camps  are  an  effort  to 
provide  the  industry  with  the  kind  of 
focused,  interdepartmental  workshop 
needed  for  complex  issues  such  as  im¬ 
proving  color  quality. 

Papers  registering  for  a  camp  are 
asked  to  send  a  team  of  at  least  four 
people  from  different  departments. 
The  faculty  is  drawn  from  several  de¬ 
partments  as  well,  providing  plenty 
of  perspectives  on  any  problem. 

The  faculty  in  Atlanta  included  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  design  director  Deb¬ 
orah  Withey,  Chicago  Tribune  illus¬ 
trations  editor  Steve  Cvengros,  New 


York  Times  color  quality  control  spe¬ 
cialist  Scott  Cornish,  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  AME/graphics  Howard  Fin¬ 
berg  and  Dr.  Ann  Hirst  and  Ray  Rein- 
ertson  from  Rockwell  Graphics 
System’s  press  training  program. 

The  Atlanta  camp  was  a  big  suc¬ 
cess  —  and  a  bit  of  a  failure,  too. 

The  sessions  themselves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  attendees,  were  top-notch.  Us¬ 
ing  a  1-10  scale,  the  pressmen,  edi¬ 
tors,  art  directors,  camera  operators, 
advertising  reps  and  news  designers 
on  hand  rated  this  year’s  camp  a  9.1. 
Almost  half  gave  it  a  perfect  10.  Only 
one  person  rated  the  workshop  as  low 
as  7. 

News  editors  said  they  finally  un¬ 
derstood  what  dot  gain  is. 

Art  directors  learned  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  color  bars  to  the  press¬ 
room  —  and  that  they  don’t  have  to 
be  gray. 

Prepress  people  finally  understood 
why  it  takes  photographers  so  tong  to 
deliver  photos  of  that  night’ s  basket¬ 
ball  game. 

And  pressmen  gained  an  appreci- 
(See  CAMP  on  page  I6C) 
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Anyone  in  the  business  of  chronicling  the  changing  times  will  tell  you, 
photographers  who  once  used  other  films  are  now  using  Fuji.  Which  isn’t 
surprising  when  you  consider  that  Fuji  offers  a  wide  range  of  professional  film. 

For  example,  Fujicolor  Super  HG400  film  combines  the  grain  of  an  ISO 
100  film  with  unsurpassed  color  and  sharpness.  Both  Super  HG400  and  Super 
HG1600  let  you  capture  any  kind  of  action  shot  with  maximum  clarity.  And 
they’re  designed  to  resist  damage  from  heat  and  humidity. 

Or  for  ultrafine  grain  and  saturated  colors  that  other  ISO  50  films  can’t 
match,  there’s  Fujichrome  Velvia.  It  can  be  push  processed  one  full  stop.  And 
because  it  can  be  processed  with  standard  E-6  chemistry.  It  can  be  processed 
virtually  anywhere  in  the  world. 

There’s  also  Fujichrome  RDP  ISO  100  for  fine  grain,  faithful  color 
reproduction.  It  maintains  full  gradation  and  superb  gray  balance  even 
when  it’s  push  processed  one  full  stop. 

Finally,  for  black-and-white  shots  with  maximum  detall,there’s  Neopan 
400  and  1600  Professional  film.  And  like  Super  HG400  and  1600,  they  come 
conveniently  packaged  for  photojournalists  in  20-roll  Pro  Packs. 

For  more  information  on  all  Fuji  Professional  film  products,  simply  call 
1-800-659-3854,  ext.  2571.  After  all,  while  it  may  be  Impossible  to  say  what 
combination  of  elements  creates  a  historic  photo¬ 
graph,  these  days,  Fuji  film  seems  to  be  one  of  them. 
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FUJI.  A  newway  of  seeing  things. 


€>  1992  Fuji  Photo  Film  US.A.,  Inc. 


Camp 

(Continued from  page  14C) 

ation  of  why  editorial  uses  color  and 
how  important  color  is  to  readership. 

It  wasn't  just  that  they  understood 
the  process  better,  but  also  that  they 
understood  each  other  better.  That 
started  happening  as  soon  as  this  di¬ 
verse  group  got  together  at  the  open¬ 
ing  reception.  Sadly,  some  of  the 
teams  had  never  even  met  before  com¬ 
ing  to  the  workshop,  and  most  had  not 
spent  much  time  together,  even 
though  their  close  coordination  was 
critical  to  their  paper’s  color  quality. 

If  the  camp’s  attendees  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  newspapers  in  general, 
we  have  a  lot  of  people  working 
throughout  the  color  process  who  feel 
inadequately  prepared,  unsupported, 
and  doomed  to  failure.  The  desperate 
need  and  desire  for  more  team  build¬ 
ing  and  cross-training  was  evident  in 
comments  on  almost  every  evaluation 
form: 

•  “There  were  too  many  [skill  im¬ 
provements]  to  list,  but  I’ve  got  10 


They  felt  strongly  that  staffing  and 
technology  alone  could  not  buy  them 
quality.  And  they  realized  that,  in  most 
cases,  they  already  had  the  staffing 
and  capability  to  do  the  job.  What  they 
needed  now  was  leadership,  training 
and  coordination  —  the  glue  to  hold 
the  process  and  departments  together. 
They  wanted  everyone  at  their  paper 
to  have  much  more  training  like  the 
three  days  they  had  just  experienced 
—  especially  top  management. 

Many  said  a  big  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  the  top  people  at  their  pa¬ 
pers  do  not  understand  the  changes 
that  are  needed  or  the  new  problems 
color  has  created. 

That  is  where  the  camp  concept  was 
less  than  a  success. 

At  one  point,  33  papers  had  called 
to  reserve  space  for  the  camp.  Then 
when  it  was  time  to  send  a  check  for 
registration,  all  but  1 0  publishers  said 
“no.”  In  this  economy,  training  and 
teamwork  were  expendable. 

At  a  time  when  our  industry  is 
spending  millions  on  new  presses  and 
other  technology,  and  launching  dra¬ 
matic  changes  in  the  look  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  paper  virtually  over- 


At  a  time  when  our  industry  is  spending  miiiions  on 
new  presses  and  other  technology,  and  launching 
dramatic  changes  in  the  look  and  production  of  the 
paper  virtually  overnight,  it  is  discouraging  to  see  that 
many  papers  can’t  invest  in  training  to  create  even  a 
core  color  team. 


pages  of  notes.  The  sad  thing  is,  these 
are  all  things  I  needed  to  know  years 
ago  .  .  .” 

•  “I  never  understood  a  lot  of  the  is¬ 
sues  that  were  going  on  around  me  in 
other  departments.  I  finally  feel  I  can 
contribute  a  lot  more  to  problem  solv¬ 
ing  now.” 

•  “Too  often  seminars  are  focused 
on  one  department,  and  that’ s  not  how 
we  produce  successful  newspapers  . 
...  I  just  hope  we  can  extend  our 
teamwork  experiences  to  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  paper.” 

•  “I  think  the  people  attending  will 
work  together  at  least  a  little  bit  bet¬ 
ter,  but  then  there  is  still  the  problem 
of  those  not  attending.” 

•  “[The  workshop]  brought  together 
departments  that  do  not  usually  com¬ 
municate.  Now  .  .  .  we’re  finally  a 
whole.” 

Asked  during  Saturday  night’s 
closing  session  what  one  thing  they 
would  like  to  change  at  their  news¬ 
papers,  everyone  talked  about  train¬ 
ing,  coordination,  quality  standards, 
communication  and  the  need  for  more 
of  a  commitment  from  the  top. 


night,  it  is  discouraging  to  see  that 
many  papers  cannot  invest  in  training 
to  create  even  a  core  color  team. 

Other  papers  that  could  not  attend 
had  a  hard  time  even  organizing  a 
team.  Several  editors  said  selling  pro¬ 
duction  on  attending  a  workshop  with 
editorial  and  advertising  was  impos¬ 
sible.  Some  could  not  even  figure  out 
how  to  divide  the  costs. 

Among  participating  papers  there 
were  no  representatives  from  top  man¬ 
agement. 

As  one  attendee  summed  it  up  on 
his  evaluation:  “Our  top  management 
needs  to  get  the  message:  More  com¬ 
puters  won’t  solve  the  problems  we 
face.  Most  of  the  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  simply  doesn’t  live  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations  anyway.” 

What  will  make  color  work  is 
knowledgeable  people  working  to¬ 
gether.  Those  people  need  a  commit¬ 
ment  not  only  to  use  color,  but  to  do 
it  well  in  an  environment  where  they 
are  properly  prepared  to  succeed. 

As  discouraging  as  the  Atlanta 
turnout  was,  SND  is  pushing  ahead 
with  the  concept  of  camps  dedicated 


to  team  building  and  cross-training. 
Two  management  camps  will  convene 
next  summer:  A  color  and  technology 
workshop  in  June  in  the  Seattle  area 
(See  P.  18C)  and  a  seminar  on  im¬ 
proving  Page  One  to  be  held  in  July 
at  the  camps’  home  base.  Northwest¬ 
ern  University’s  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  in  Evanston,  Ill. 

SND  plans  to  hold  a  camp  at  North¬ 
western  every  summer,  rotating  top¬ 
ics  and  taking  another  camp  to  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Potential  topics 
include  a  long  list  of  team-building 
challenges:  improving  business  sec¬ 
tions,  features  sections,  local  news 
coverage,  informational  graphics, 
sports  sections,  election  coverage, 
tabloid  design,  ad  design,  photojour¬ 
nalism  and  series  and  special  sections. 
And,  of  course,  color  quality. 

(Ostendorf,  photography  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Providence  [R.I.]  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  led  more  than  200  work¬ 
shops  on  various  topics,  established 
and  ran  SND’s  Quick  Courses  and 
started  the  Management  Camps.  As 
a  design  and  management  consul¬ 
tant,  he  has  helped  several  papers 
convert  to  color  and  has  redesigned 
more  than  30  publications.) 

Screen  offers  SCSI 
links  to  Mac 

SG-SCSI  link  from  Screen  (USA) 
provides  a  direct  data  exchange  be¬ 
tween  Screen’s  Scanagraph  drum 
scanners  and  Macintoshes.  A  menu  in¬ 
terface  guides  users  through  data  trans¬ 
mission  and  image  viewing  and  cor¬ 
rection.  Images  also  can  be  passed  as 
low  resolution  scans  for  positioning. 

The  square-foot,  2"-high  unit  is 
hard-wired  to  the  scanner  and  comes 
with  SCSI  cable  and  driver  software. 
Macs  require  system  version  6.07  or 
higher,  SMB  RAM  and  minimum 
80MB  hard  disk. 


Diadem  links 
to  Photoshop 

As  a  low-cost  solution  for  adding 
retouching  stations  to  a  Diadem  net¬ 
work,  PIC  Exchange  converts  Dia¬ 
dem’s  image  format  into  Adobe  Pho¬ 
toshop-recognized  formats  for  re¬ 
touching  and  back  into  Diadem  format 
for  separation  and/or  output. 

The  transfer  tool  allows  inclusion 
of  a  silhouette  mask  created  on  a  Di¬ 
adem  system,  which  becomes  a  fifth 
Photoshop  channel.  Macintosh  oper¬ 
ators  can  further  edit  the  image  and 
mask  before  separation  and  output  to 
a  PostScript  imagesetter. 
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KBA  ANILOX-OFFSET.  For  1 75  years  now  the  name  Koenig  &  Bauer  has  stood  for  technical 
progress  in  press  development.  A  typical  example?  Our  economical  and  user-friendly  anilox 
inking  technology  for  four-color  newspaper  printing.  The  Koenig  &  Bauer- Albert  group  is  the  only 
press  producer  world-wide  with  large  anilox  press  installations  on  stream  in  all  the  current 
newspaper  printing  processes.  With  around  200  anilox  offset  printing  couples  sold  -  and  over 
1 50  of  these  already  in  daily  operation  -  KBA  keyless  inking  is  an  established  technology. 
Convincing  confirmation  of  our  pioneering  role  in  press  design. 

Progress  is  our  tradition. 

Koenig  &  Bauer-Albert 

Group 

^  KBA 

Koenig  &  Bauer  AG 


For  further  information  please  contact: 

KBA-MOTTER  CORP.  P.O.  Box  1562,  York,  PA  17405,  Tel.  (717)  755-1071,  Fax  (717)  755-2327 


Color  Camp  ’93 


Some  tentative  information  about  the  next  SND  Man¬ 
agement  Camp  on  Color  and  Technology: 

WHAT:  An  interdepartmental  workshop  with  a  prob¬ 
lem-solving  format  targeted  to  participating  papers’  spe¬ 
cific  needs  and  problems.  It  is  designed  to  break  down 
walls  between  departments  and  send  home  a  core  color 
quality  team. 

WHEN:  June  1993. 

WHERE:  Seattle,  Wash. 

WHO  SHOULD  ATTEND:  Two  to  six  people  from  ed¬ 
itorial,  advertising,  press  or  prepress  who  can  and  should 
be  working  together  to  improve  color  content  and  quality. 

PROGRAM:  Roughly  20  sessions  will  cover  color  the¬ 
ory,  managing  change,  scanners  and  electronic  imaging. 


pagination,  photojournalism,  color  research,  production 
quality  control,  costs,  color’ s  impact  on  deadlines  and  con¬ 
tent,  as  well  as  hands-on  sessions  and  detailed  critiques  on 
color  use  and  reproduction  quality.  Every  session  caters 
specifically  to  the  teams  attending  —  for  example,  pages 
from  attending  papers  are  used  for  all  slide  shows. 

FACULTY :  A  diverse  team  of  experts  in  press  tech¬ 
nology,  prepress  operations,  design,  color,  photography 
and  management. 

COST :  Registration  fee  is  $495  for  a  team  of  up  to  four 
people .  Extra  people  can  be  added  to  a  team  for  $  1 00  each. 

HOW  TO  RESERVE  A  SLOT :  Contact  Ray  Chattman, 
SND  executive  director.  Box  17290,  Dulles  International 
Airport,  Washington,  D.C.  20041  (703/620-1083). 


Color  Camp  session  sampler 


Sample  perspectives  paraphrased  from  remarks  at 
SND’s  first  two  color  camps: 

COLOR  SELECTION:  Colors  are  full  of  nuances  and 
meanings  many  of  us  are  not  even  aware  of.  Some  colors 
excite  or  agitate;  others  tend  to  be  passive  and  relaxing. 
People  like  and  appreciate  sophisticated  colors.  Anyone 
getting  dressed  in  the  morning  knows  that  some  colors 
are  appropriate  for  different  contexts  and  that  you  start 
by  picking  a  dominant  color,  then  you  add  one  or  two  ac¬ 
cents.  Most  editors  and  designers  seem  to  forget  all  this 
when  they  sit  down  and  specify  colors  for  their  pages.  It 
is  as  though  we  armed  everyone  in  the  newsroom  with 
squirt  guns  loaded  with  color  inks  and  turned  them  loose 
on  our  pages. 

— Deborah  Withey 

Detroit  Free  Press  design  director 

TECHNOLOGY :  Technology  can  make  a  process  bet¬ 
ter,  cheaper  or  faster,  but  you  rarely  get  all  three.  Most 
technological  solutions  accomplish  only  one.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  reality  is  that  most  of  the  new  technology  is  not 
designed  to  do  things  better.  It  is  not  designed  to  improve 
quality.  The  benefits  of  technology  almost  always  come 
as  cost  savings  or  speed.  Every  time  you  buy  a  new  piece 
of  equipment,  you  have  to  ask  yourself:  “Is  this  going  to 
help  me  do  things  better,  cheaper  or  faster?” 

— Tim  Bitney 
Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  AME/graphics 

PHOTOGRAPHY:  The  switch  to  color  photography 
almost  always  results  in  weaker  photos.  Photographers 
start  worrying  more  about  lighting  and  exposure.  Editors 
start  picking  pictures  for  color  rather  than  content.  Just 
remember  to  go  with  the  best  picture,  whether  it  is  col¬ 
orful  or  monochromatic  or  black  and  white.  Content  is 
still  the  key. 

— Bill  Ostendorf 

Providence  Journal  photography  director 

COLOR  COSTS:  You  cannot  cost-Justify  color.  You 
spend  millions  of  dollars  on  new  press  and  prepress  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  bean-counters  want  to  know  how  soon  they 
will  get  the  money  back.  The  money  may  never  come  back 


because  you  could  never  make  that  much  more  on  color 
ads  and  the  costs  are  going  to  keep  on  coming. 

— Bitney 

COLOR  ST  AND  ARDS :  Every  newsroom  should  have 
a  set  color  palette  that  forms  the  backdrop  and  founda¬ 
tion  for  all  your  color  use.  You  cannot  print  maps  that  on 
one  page  use  green  for  land  and  on  another  page  use  a 
sandy  color. 

— Steve  Cvengros 
Chicago  Tribune  illustrations  editor 

COLOR’S  IMPACT  IN  THE  NEWSROOM:  Color  is 
a  major,  often  unseen  force  of  change  in  newsrooms.  Have 
you  ever  considered  what  has  changed  at  your  paper  since 
you  started  using  color?  Are  you  satisfied  you  maintained 
quality  content,  deadlines  and  news  judgment?  In  most 
newsrooms,  color  has  meant  earlier  deadlines,  more  work, 
a  shift  of  resources  from  reporting  to  design,  increased 
costs  and  weaker  content. 

— Howard  Finberg 

Arizona  Republic  AME/graphics 

NEUTRAL  COLORS:  Too  often  we  forget  that  black, 
white  and  gray  are  colors  —  beautiful  colors  that  look 
good  with  most  other  colors  as  well.  We  have  got  to  think 
of  them  as  colors  and  use  them  more  often. 

— Withey 

COLOR  BARS:  Gotta  have  ’em.  Gotta  have  ’em.  Gotta 
have  ’em!  The  pressroom  needs  to  be  able  to  measure  the 
ink  density  on  the  page  or  they  cannot  establish  or  meet 
any  kind  of  standard.  If  you  force  the  pressroom  to  eye¬ 
ball  the  color  every  day  you  cannot  expect  any  kind  of 
consistency. 

— Ray  Reinertson 
Trainer  for  Rockwell  Graphics  Systems 

DEADLINES:  Most  production  departments  pad  their 
deadlines,  and  their  newsrooms  miss  those  deadlines, 
knowing  full  well  the  paper  will  probably  get  out  on  time 
anyway.  The  deadlines  are  not  real  so  they  do  not  count. 
At  some  point  this  silliness  has  to  stop  because  it  has  a 
(See  COLOR  CAMP  on  page  22C) 
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Daily  duo  integrates  color,  begins  paginating 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Two  co-produced  Illinois  dailies 
have  begun  paginating  their  first 
PostScript  color  pages  with  Macin¬ 
tosh  software  and  links  to  an  existing 
PC-based  front  end. 

Deadline  Data  Systems,  Topsfield, 
Mass.,  recently  completed  the  inte¬ 
grated  color  and  pagination  system 
for  Small  Newspapers’  Moline  Dis¬ 
patch  Publishing  Co.,  which  produces 
Moline’s  Daily  Dispatch,  and  the 
neighboring  city  ’  s  Rock  Island  A  rgus. 

The  system  includes  six  Macintosh 
workstations  that  were  added  to  an  ex¬ 
isting  Novell  network  for  page 
makeup  and  color  processing.  Dead¬ 
line’s  XT  AGS  program  automatically 
converts  formatted  editorial  text  files 
from  more  than  70  CText  PC-based 
workstations  into  QuarkXPress  for 
pagination. 

Most  local  color  photos  are  input 
on  Leafscan-35.  Others,  as  well  as 
promotional  and  other  materials,  are 
scanned  on  a  Microtek  1 850  that  came 
with  Adobe  Photoshop.  Originally 


bought  as  a  lower-resolution  film 
scanner  to  back  up  the  Leaf,  “it  actu¬ 
ally  does  a  real  nice  job,’’  according 
to  system  manager  Greg  Booras. 

He  said  Microtek’ s  flatbed  scanner 
with  an  add-on  for  larger  transparen¬ 
cies  also  may  be  bought  soon  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  a  Leafscan-45.  The  Mi¬ 
crotek,  he  said,  is  less  expensive  and 
accommodates  films  up  to  %'A”  x  11 ". 

AP  wirephotos  move  onto  the  net¬ 
work  over  a  fiber-optic  link  from  the 
AP  Leafdesk  to  a  Quadra  950  work¬ 
station.  Color  editing  and  separation, 
including  creation  of  a  black  printer, 
are  performed  in  Adobe  Photoshop. 

Some  color  correction  also  will  be 
performed  with  EFI’s  new  Cachet 
software  for  the  Macintosh,  a  product 
Booras  said  Deadline  Data’s  Peter 
Marsh  brought  to  the  papers’  atten¬ 
tion.  “We’ ve  just  started  playing  with 
that,’’  said  Booras,  adding  that  the 
software  is  still  being  calibrated  for 
Moline’s  Harris  press. 

Booras  and  Marsh  said  that  Cachet 
displays  six  versions  of  an  image,  each 
reflecting  changes  effected  by  the  ap¬ 


plication  of  different  settings.  Booras 
said  he  expects  Cachet  to  prove  eas¬ 
ier  to  use  and  to  allow  better  choices 
of  corrected  images.  “It  takes  a  lot  of 
the  guesswork  out  of  it,”  he  remarked. 

“Right  now  we  have  camera  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  Macintoshes  doing  the  pho¬ 
tos,  but  sometimes  even  they  have 
problems  getting  the  colors  just 
right,”  said  Booras.  “It  would  be  kind 
of  nice  just  to  .  .  .  select  from  what 
looks  the  best.” 

Calling  it  “quick  and  easy”  for  ed¬ 
itors,  Marsh  said  Cachet  “will  be  great 
for  deadline  color.”  Though  he  said 
Cachet  does  not  yet  “have  the  output 
control  that  Photoshop  has,”  Marsh 
said  San  Bruno,  Calif.-based  EFI  is 
“working  on  a  custom  profile  for  us” 
that  takes  into  account  the  output  de¬ 
vice  and  the  press’s  printing  charac¬ 
teristics. 

Cachet  can  separate  the  color  im¬ 
ages,  but  Marsh  said  at  least  a  couple 
of  users  have  become  “very  comfort¬ 
able”  with  Photoshop  and  will  stick 

(See  MOLINE  on  page  22C) 
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A  snot  OF  STRENGTH. 


It  was  a  dark  and  cloudy  day  in  Ukraine.  As  tliese  blackened  coal  miners  emerged  from 
their  deplorable  working  conditions,  GREGORY  NIELLIS  immediately  got  down  to 
business.  “/  wanted  detail  on  their  faces.  But  the  film  also  ga-ue  me  great  contrast  when  they 

pulled  off  their  oxygen  masks.  I  always  shoot  Ektapress  because  of  the  saturation - the  colors 

are  so  much  better?^ 

Kodak  Ektapress  Gold  100,  400,  and  1600  professional  films  provide  extreme  sharpness, 
superb  color,  fine  grain,  and  high  resolving  power  for  enlargement. 

The  world  waits  for  no  one.  Least  of  all  a  photojournalist.  You  seize  the  opportunity. 

Or  you  miss  the  shot. 

One  chance.  One  shot.  One  film.  PROFESSIONAL 

IMAGING 


O  Eastman  Kodak  Cwnpany,  1992 


Moline 
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with  the  Adobe  application. 

Color-separated  image  files  are 
stored  on  the  network  in  EPS  or  DCS 
format  and  merged  with  text  files  dur¬ 
ing  pagination. 

Full  pages  are  output  through  a  Hy¬ 
phen  PostScript  RIPrunning  on  a  ’486- 
based  SOMHz  machine  with  64MB 
RAM  and  520MB  hard  drives  to  an 
Agfa  SelectSet  5000  imagesetter  for 
film  separations  and  to  a  Graphic  En¬ 
terprises  PageScan  3  full-page  plain- 
paper  printer  for  black-and-white 
pages.  Booras  said  the  PageScan  han¬ 
dles  some  halftones  and  is  also  used  as 
a  Page  One  proof  printer. 

Unpaginated  copy  from  the  CText 
system  is  output  on  two  Copal  1 1"  x 
17"  printers  driven  by  two  ’ 486-based 
50MHz  EISA  machines  that  were  built 
in  house. 

The  29,000-circulation  Dispatch 
and  14,000-circulation  Argus  are 
evening  papers  with  separate  Sunday 
editions.  They  average  about  40  pages 
daily,  according  to  publisher  Gerald 
J.  Taylor,  who  said  four-color  appears 
on  Page  One  and  on  the  front  and  back 
of  the  sports,  local  news  and  lifestyle 


sections.  Pre-runs  for  Sunday  add  two 
more  sections  with  color  to  each  pa¬ 
per. 

Running  live  since  late  July,  the 
new  system  is  the  product  of  a  seven- 
month  process  of  installing,  net¬ 
working  and  training.  Earlier  this 
month,  Booras  characterized  the  op¬ 
eration  as  “very  calm.” 

“Everything  runs  great.  It  was  re¬ 
ally  a  very  easy  install.  It  works  well. 
It’s  faster  than  we  thought  it  would 
be.” 

Still,  each  paper  is  paginating  only 
three  or  four  full  pages.  Booras  said 
there  is  no  timetable  for  further  pag¬ 
ination,  and  that  a  second  film 
recorder,  to  be  acquired  next  year,  is 
needed  before  too  many  more  pages 
can  be  paginated. 

In  addition  to  Deadline  Data,  him¬ 
self  and  two  other  staffers  (one  of 
whom  is  primarily  responsible  for 
training),  Booras  said  the  project  has 
included  one  consultant  who  helped 
link  the  new  and  the  existing  systems 
and  another  who  redesigned  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Along  with  the  goal  of  pagination, 
said  Booras,  the  company  sought  to 
work  “as  much  as  possible”  with  stan¬ 
dard  hardware  “so  that  we  could  deal 
with  it  ourselves.”  It  moved  that  way 
six  years  ago,  he  continued,  when  the 


Keep  it  King 
with  IGng  parts 
and  King  service 

We’re  here  for  you  24  hours  every  day 
Parts  -  Service  -  Technical  Support 

WE’RE  THE  EXPERTS! 


company  began  buying  PCs  whole¬ 
sale,  building  them  and  assembling  a 
network. 

“The  other  thing  was  to  be  able  to 
get  information  from  the  Macs  to  the 
PCs  and  share  printers  and  output  de¬ 
vices  ....  That  was  also  accom¬ 
plished.” 

Taylor  said  the  papers  share  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  and  newsroom  staff, 
although  each  has  its  own  managing 
editor  and  editorial  page  editor.  For 
each  paper’ s  contents,  he  said  the  only 
“substantial  makeover”  is  in  the  main 
news  section. 

Throughout  its  operations,  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  counts  about  150 
Macs  and  PCs.  Except  for  the  sports 
staff.  Dispatch  reporters  were  moved 
a  couple  of  years  ago  to  the  newsroom 
in  Rock  Island,  which  retains  its  high¬ 
speed  phone  link  to  the  network  in 
Moline. 

Systems  engineer  Dave  Weckel  ex¬ 
plained  that  pagination  is  now  carried 
out  in  Moline,  where  about  eight  ed¬ 
itors  handle  any  final  changes  and 
make  up  pages.  (One  of  the  Small 
group’s  weeklies  is  also  output  and 
printed  in  Moline.) 

The  Argus  hits  the  press  at  1 1:30. 
Press  starts  for  the  Dispatch  are  at 
1 2:40  for  copies  bound  for  more  dis¬ 
tant  motor  routes  and  again  immedi¬ 
ately  after  for  a  local  edition.  “It’s 
kind  of  like  three  editions  of  the  same 
paper,”  said  Taylor. 
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huge,  unseen  cost  —  our  content  is 
less  complete  or  timely  than  it  could 
be.  Most  papers  do  not  have  a  clue 
what  their  deadlines  could  be  because 
they  have  not  challenged  the  dozens 
of  little  decisions  —  from  circulation 
back  through  the  newsroom  —  that 
led  to  the  deadlines  they  use  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  paper.  Everyone  has  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  one  key  to  our  survival 
is  setting  the  latest  possible  deadlines 
that  the  newsroom  can  consistently 
meet. 

— Ostendorf 

SYSTEMS  INTEGRATION:  This 
will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  indus¬ 
try  ’  s  big  headaches  for  some  time  to 
come.  Many  of  the  vendors  will  tell 
you  their  machine  can  talk  to  the 
other  machines  you  already  have,  and 
more  often  than  not  they  won’t.  You 
have  got  to  do  your  homework.  You 
have  got  to  know  what  you  want  and 
what  you  want  it  to  do,  and  you  have 
got  to  ask  every  tough  question  you 
can  think  of. 

— Finberg 
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Radius,  Ray  Dream 
boost  color  processing 

Upon  launching  its  RocketShare 
software  for  the  Macintosh,  Radius 
Inc.  said  it  will  license  DreamNet  Sys¬ 
tem  software  from  Ray  Dream  Inc. 

Though  initially  to  be  distributed 
to  third-party  application  developers, 
Radius  said  it  will  bundle  DreamNet 
with  RocketShare  by  year’s  end. 

DreamNet  running  with  Rocket¬ 
Share  will  allow  parallel  processing 
of  application  programs’  tasks  across 
multiple  Radius  Rockets,  Macintosh 
II  or  Quadra  computers.  The  Rocket¬ 
Share  extension  to  Apple’s  System  7 
allows  one  or  more  Radius  Rocket 
processors  to  be  used  with  a  Mac  or 
Quadra,  boosting  performance  of 
compute-intensive  operations  such  as 
color  processing. 

Each  Rocket  functions  as  an  added 
CPU  launched  independently  of  the 
Macintosh  processor,  allowing  for 
multiprocessing/multitasking.  An  op¬ 
erator  can  perform  color  correction, 
image  editing  or  page  assembly  in  the 
foreground  while  a  Rocket  board  car¬ 
ries  out  RIP  or  transmission  functions 
in  background. 

With  DreamNet,  several  Radius 
Rockets  and/or  Macs  can  be  put  to 
work  on  different  tasks  within  an  ap¬ 
plication,  putting  a  network  of  pro¬ 
cessors  to  work  on  a  single  job. 

Along  with  RocketShare,  Radius 
announced  the  SCSI-2  Booster  daugh- 
tercard  for  the  Rocket,  which  in¬ 
creases  data  throughput  to  SCSI- 
based  peripherals  at  rates  of  up  to  7 
MB/second.  In  a  RocketShare  envi¬ 
ronment  the  booster  gives  the  Rocket 
a  dedicated  SCSI  port. 
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Louisiana  Pi/rchases,  a„dNewo..ea^ 

spend  more  than  anyone  else  in  the  state  —  around 
$15  billion  a  year.  That's  far  more  than  Napoleon  got 
for  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

The  Times-Picayune  is  the  best  way  to  reach  this 
lucrative  market.  Just  consider  those  retailers  who 
advertise  in  our  newspaper  -  Dillard's,  Maison 
Blanche,  Macy's,  Lord  &  Taylor  and  others.  They 
know  a  really  good  deal  when  they  see  one. 

So  what's  in  store  when  you  advertise  in  our 
newspaper?  You'll  reach  88  percent  of  all  adults  in  the 
metropolitan  market  in  one  week,  and  94  percent  of 
those  adults  in  households  with  an  income  of  $50,000 
or  more.* 

For  more  information  about  the  New  Orleans  market, 
call  our  advertising  director,  Robert  G.  O'Neill,  at 
(504)826-3070.  •SoureetBeWenCMS.  IWl 

tSbe  tlKme^-^picasinne 

Represented  Nationally  By  Newhouse  Newspapers  — 

New  York,  NY  (212)  697-8020  •  Troy,  MI  (313)  643-8417 
Atlanta,  GA  (404)  955-2335  •  Chicago,  IL  (312)  641-6242 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  (310)  205-7647  •  Miami,  FL  (305)  933-8652 

Photo  location  at  Pitot  House.  New  Orleans.  Clothing  provided  by  Laura  Ashley,  flowers  by  Key  Florals. 
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tained.  Reproduction  of  memory  col¬ 
ors  was  similar  to  oil-based  printing 
and  there  was  no  discernible  limita¬ 
tion  of  color  hues  achievable  by  four- 
color  process  printing.  Variation 
shown  between  the  different  locations 
was  similar  to  or  less  than  the  varia¬ 
tion  that  would  be  expected  if  a  sim¬ 
ilar  test  were  performed  at  three  dif¬ 
ferent  offset-printed  newspapers. 

The  printing  condition  influenced 
the  color  response  of  flexographic 
printing  more  than  the  ink  formula¬ 
tion.  This  finding  suggested  that  stan¬ 
dardizing  and  controlling  the  printing 
process  would  result  in  predictable, 
high-quality  flexographic  four-color 
reproduction. 

The  inks  used  in  the  field  test  were 
adopted  as  the  first  ANPA-trade- 
marked  flexographic  printing  inks, 
AD/FLEX,  in  the  fall  of  1990.  Several 
ink  vendors  demonstrated  the  ability 
to  produce  the  AD/FLEX  color  spec¬ 
ification  and  have  been  certified  to  use 
the  trademark,  according  to  Ruth  Fel- 
land,  manager/chemistry  at  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America. 

Nearly  two  years  later,  the  AD/ 
FLEX  standard  does  not  appear  to 
have  widespread  support  by  the  flex¬ 
ographic  newspapers.  Most  printers 
do  not  know  the  standard  exists.  Oth¬ 
ers,  such  as  Dennis  Ray,  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Courier  Co.  operations  direc¬ 
tor,  finds  that  to  get  the  ink  with  the 
color  characteristics  he  wants  requires 
him  “to  go  to  the  vendor  that  makes 
the  best  individual  color.” 

“The  vendors  are  not  promoting  the 
standard,  and  the  flexo  printers  are 
not  getting  on  the  wagon  to  support 
the  standard  similar  to  the  AD-LITHO 
[offset  color  standard],”  says  Ray. 

Using  this  approach  means  that  re¬ 
production  of  materials  provided  by 
an  advertiser  has  not  been  a  problem. 
“We  have  no  more  problems  meeting 
the  expectation  of  the  advertiser  than 
the  offset  printer,”  reports  Ray.  The 
material  requires  some  adjustment  to 
the  printing  characteristics  of  flexog¬ 
raphy.  The  highlight  and  shadow  dots 
are  adjusted  and  the  maximum  mid¬ 
tone  dot  gain  is  set  for  the  40%  dot. 

At  the  birthplace  of  newspaper  flex¬ 
ography,  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  appeal  of  color  to  the  reader 
and  advertiser  has  exceeded  original 
expectations.  To  meet  the  demand  for 
more  color,  the  schedule  for  expand¬ 
ing  press  color  capacity  has  been  ac¬ 
celerated  and  nears  completion.  The 
press  expansion  will  provide  32  four- 
color  positions  in  a  96-page  product. 

Bob  Shadrick,  director  of  opera¬ 


tions,  does  not  use  standard  inks  be¬ 
cause  “the  movement  in  water-based 
ink  technology  is  rapid  and  one  does 
not  want  to  be  limited  by  a  standard. 
Newspaper  flexo  is  benefiting  from 
the  efforts  of  the  solvent-based 
gravure  industry  to  convert  to  water- 
based  technologies.” 

He  sees  improvement  in  hues  avail¬ 
able  from  process  inks  as  a  direct  ben¬ 
efit.  As  more  hues  become  available, 
reproduction  of  outside  materials  ap¬ 
proaches  the  quality  of  in-house 
preparations.  Similar  to  all  newspa¬ 
per  processes,  meeting  advertiser  ex¬ 
pectations  is  easier  when  a  quality 
commitment  is  made  in  the  prepress, 
platemaking  and  press  operations. 

Atthe  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  pro¬ 
duction  director  Jim  Plunkett  agrees 
that  the  color  hue  of  the  magenta  needs 


tiser’s  and  reader’s  color  expecta¬ 
tions.  Reproduction  of  materials  pre¬ 
pared  for  offset  printers  does  not  pre¬ 
sent  a  problem.”  Bee  readers  like  the 
bright  clear  midtones,  which  com¬ 
pensate  for  any  limitations  in  the  high¬ 
light  and  shadow  detail,  according  to 
Ford,  who  notes  that  the  anilox  ink 
system  does  not  lend  itself  to  single¬ 
fountain  spot  color  advertising. 

At  the  Bee,  most  color  advertising 
is  produced  using  a  screen  overprint 
system  of  the  process  colors.  This  pro¬ 
vides  versatile  color  placement  that 
has  been  well  received  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  Ford  argues  for  “a  real  need  to 
standardize  the  color  hues  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  colors  so  that  a  unity  occurs  be¬ 
tween  all  printing  processes.” 

Kevin  Desmond,  production  di¬ 
rector  at  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle, 


At  the  Bee,  most  color  advertising  is  produced  using 
a  screen  overprint  system  of  the  process  colors.  This 
provides  versatile  color  placement  that  has  been  well 
received  by  the  advertiser. 


adjustment.  “The  red  being  produced 
from  the  overprint  of  magenta  and  yel¬ 
low  was  too  orange  for  our  advertiser.” 

When  the  paper  “switched  to  a  red¬ 
der  magenta  to  satisfy  the  advertiser,” 
he  continued,  it  then  “had  problems 
with  the  reproductions  from  the  Leaf 
picture  desk.” 

Efforts  by  the  ink  vendors  to  im¬ 
prove  the  magenta  show  promise. 

The  ability  to  meet  the  criteria  of 
the  National  Four-Color  Newspaper 
Network  is  no  problem  at  the  Portland 
(Maine)  Newspapers.  Says  produc¬ 
tion  director  John  Rodney,  “Occa¬ 
sionally  we  have  to  print  the  ‘flexo 
atomic  yellow’  at  a  density  of  60  to 
flatten  the  color  and  match  the  proof.” 

He  says  that  maintaining  specified 
color  densities  assures  day-to-day  re¬ 
production  consistency.  Density  tar¬ 
gets  in  the  copy  allow  for  quick  vis¬ 
cosity  changes  to  adjust  density,  and 
the  anilox  ink  system  then  provides 
the  within-page  and  between-page 
consistency. 

“We  produce  a  good,  competitive 
product  with  the  materials  available. 
In  the  perfect  world,  the  cyan  would 
be  cleaner  and  brighter  and  would 
have  the  visual  attribute  of  the  ma¬ 
genta  and  yellow.  A  solid  cyan  or  ma¬ 
genta  print  would  never  teardrop,” 
says  Rodney,  referring  to  a  defect  in 
smooth  coverage  of  a  solid  print 
caused  by  an  ink’ s  surface  tension  and 
the  inadequate  wetting  of  the  plate. 

Pressroom  manager  Roland  Ford 
says  the  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee  is  “hav¬ 
ing  no  problem  matching  the  adver- 


echoes  the  benefits  of  using  the  over¬ 
print  screen  system  for  spot  color.  At 
the  Eagle,  all  spot  colors  are  run  as 
overprint  colors  developed  from  the 
ANPA-TINT  chart. 

“We  find  that  we  can  get  good,  con¬ 
sistent  color  using  this  system,”  re¬ 
ports  Desmond.  “Flexo  produces 
good  four-color  photographs  and 
graphics.  The  graphics  are  particu¬ 
larly  eye-catching  and  have  helped 
our  efforts  to  attract  readers  . . . .”  He 
says  he  finds  that  flexo  carries  more 
highlight  and  shadow  detail  than  his 
letterpress  reproduction. 

Flexography  has  proven  to  be  a  vi¬ 
able  process  and  valid  press  option 
for  some  newspapers.  It  is  not  the  sim¬ 
ple,  foolproof  method  first  promised. 
Technology  barriers  have  rapidly  dis¬ 
appeared  through  the  efforts  of  the 
printers  and  product  vendors. 

Like  any  printing  process,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  flexo  reproduction  directly  de¬ 
pends  on  the  commitment  to  maintain 
and  monitor  the  printing  operation, 
but  instead  of  adj  usting  ink- water  bal¬ 
ance  and  maintaining  blanket  pack¬ 
ing,  operators  must  adjust  ink  vis¬ 
cosity  and  check  doctor  blades. 

The  benefit  of  these  efforts  allows 
Pat  McHugh,  production  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  Akron,  Ohio,  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  to  declare,  “Flexo  provides  some 
of  the  best  four-color  reproduction 
available  on  newsprint.”  If  flexo  tech¬ 
nology  advances  at  the  same  pace  it 
has  over  the  last  four  years,  the  dream 
of  magazine-type  quality  on  news¬ 
print  may  become  a  reality. 
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ready-scheduled  special  section  could 
get  an  assist  in  terms  of  capacity  if 
preprinted  color  pages  included  text 
run  off  a  black-only  unit,  as  at  Preci¬ 
sion  Color. 

In  any  event,  insetting  that  might 
benefit  a  multiplant  production  sce¬ 
nario  creates  logistics  problems. 
Harmer  said  it  would  be  difficult  to 
coordinate  long-haul  delivery  of 
preprinted  rolls  and  be  certain  of  their 
timely  arrival  at  the  Journal  ’  s  1 8  print¬ 
ing  plants  around  the  country. 

The  other  newspaper  publisher’s 
ad  executive  noted  that  many  papers 
now  have  the  needed  capacity  and  are 
steadily  improving  their  four-color 
printing.  In  the  meantime,  he  added, 
smaller  papers  already  have  turned  to 
commercial  printers  to  produce  spe¬ 
cial  editorial  and  advertising  sections 
in  their  entirety.  For  only  occasional 
four-color  sections  there  is  no  reason 
to  not  also  print  copy  prepared  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

As  with  other  groups,  the  executive 
said  his  chain’s  papers  each  maintain 
independent  advertising  and  produc¬ 
tion  operations.  Coordinating  and 
centralizing  a  part  of  those  operations 
could  mean  a  change  to  some  organi¬ 
zations’  corporate  culture. 

While  conceding  that  four-color  in¬ 
setting  could  work  for  a  large  group 
consisting  of  small  or  midsized  pa¬ 
pers,  the  same  executive  cautioned 
that  a  sufficient  ad  volume  would  be 
required  to  support  the  extra  print  op¬ 
eration. 

“You  can’t  have  your  money  tied 
up  in  presses  that  you  can’t  use,”  he 
said. 

As  for  the  possibility  of  using  heat- 
set  quality  to  recapture  color  ads  from 
FSIs,  the  executive  said  it  was  already 
tried.  Papers  that  had  heatset  offset 
“are  moving  away  from  that.  Most 
newspapers  don’ t  even  have  their  own 
Sunday  magazines  anymore  because 
it  just  isn’t  profitable.  There  are  not 
enough  advertisers  to  buy  into  it  be¬ 
cause  the  ones  who  used  to  .  .  .  are  all 
printing  their  own  FSIs. 

To  regain  ROP  advertising,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  heatset  and  insetting  must  be 
cost-effective,  offering  the  quality 
and  economies  of  preprinted  inserts. 
He  said  a  client  looks  at  the  numbers 
and  says  to  himself,  “I  can  print  three 
pages  of  an  FSI  for  every  one  page  of 
ROP  that  I  can  use,  and  I  can  do  it  on 
better  stock  and  in  beautiful  four- 
color.” 

O’Toole,  on  the  other  hand,  points 
to  the  potential  payback  to  retailers 


or  manufacturers  when  their  heatset 
four-color  ads  stand  out  on  pages  ac¬ 
tually  being  read  rather  than  fall  out 
in  a  pile  from  an  as-yet  unopened  pa¬ 
per. 

“We  hope  to  replace  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  inserts  .  .  .  with  high-quality 
graphics  printed  as  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper,”  he  said.  “The  advertising  peo¬ 
ple  I’ve  talked  to  have  said  they’re 
tired  of  the  proliferation  of  inserts  in 
the  Sunday  paper.” 

Harmer  said  he  was  aware  of  no  one 
in  the  U.S.  now  using  insetting.  Rus¬ 
sel  N.  Fox,  whose  firm’s  product  line 
includes  insetting  control  systems, 
knew  of  no  one  either. 

The  newspaper  sales  director  at 
Hurletron  Inc.,  Danville,  111.,  said  he 
knew  of  “some  interest  at  one  paper” 
that  wants  to  publish  more  color. 
While  Fox  is  not  optimistic  about  in¬ 
setting  in  the  U.S.,  he  allowed  that  it 
could  come  back. 

Fox  said  that  Hurletron,  which  sells 
similar  in  set  control  systems  for  pack¬ 
aging  and  multicolor  commercial 
flexo  operations,  still  offers  insetting 
controls  in  its  product  line  for  news¬ 
paper  presses.  That  equipment,  he 
said,  “is  totally  different  now,”  uti¬ 
lizing  driven  feed  rollers.  Of  the  older 
vacuum-controlled  device,  he  re¬ 
marked,  “Surprisingly,  there’ s  a  num¬ 


ber  of  presses  still  equipped  with  it 
out  there.” 

For  U.S.  newspapers,  a  last,  but  im¬ 
portant,  aspect  of  heatset  printing  to 
be  kept  in  mind  is  environmental  reg¬ 
ulatory  compliance.  Newspapers  that 
in  some  areas  face  far  stricter  air-qual¬ 
ity  standards  would  have  to  remove 
the  volatile  organic  compounds  that 
ovens  drive  from  heatset  inks. 

At  Sullivan  Graphics  (which  uses 
both  flexo  and  heatset  offset  print¬ 
ing),  engineering  vice  president  Doug 
Young  said  VOC  emissions  are 
burned.  He  said  ink  solvent  flashed 
off  in  the  oven  passes  through  ducts 
to  an  incinerator  that  destroys  more 
than  99.9%  of  it. 

An  alternative  process  used  else¬ 
where,  said  Young,  involves  precip¬ 
itating  systems  that  condense  the  sol¬ 
vent  vapor  and  collect  the  liquid, 
which  can  be  used  with  low-grade  fuel 
oil.  Some  states,  he  added,  mandate 
such  emission  controls  before  grant¬ 
ing  permits  for  operation. 

Ill-ECRM  deal 

Information  International  Inc., 
which  offers  ECRM  Autokons  and 
PelBoxes,  has  licensed  ECRM  to 
make  and  sell  its  3850  Grafix  Color 
Imager. 
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Sweers 

(Continued  from  page  3C) 

involved,  newspaper  publishers  had 
to  be  convinced  over  time  that  im¬ 
plementing  color  would  eventually 
pay  off. 

The  decision  to  go  with  color  be¬ 
came  less  difficult,  Sweers  pointed 
out,  as  color  advertising  began  to  take 
off,  and  as  competition  between  metro 
dailies  increased  when  more  of  them 
revamped  their  look  with  color  and 
graphics. 

It  is  apparent  that  color  has  become 
a  must  for  the  industry.  A  major  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  impending  sale  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  newspapers,  is  a  bidder’ s  com¬ 
mitment  to  sink  $200  million  into  a 


new  color  printing  facility. 

And  who  doubts  the  influence  of 
USA  Today — which  made  its  debut  in 
full-blown  color  a  decade  ago — on 
newspapers  everywhere? 

Sweers  believes  that  some  papers, 
including  USA  Today,  have  “used 
color  for  color’s  sake.”  Nonetheless, 
he  concedes  that  using  color  pictures, 
especially  in  sports  and  spot  news  cov¬ 
erage,  adds  a  dimension  to  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  pages. 

The  Times’  recent  photo  coverage 
of  Hurricane  Andrew  was  “absolutely 
fantastic,”  he  said,  noting  “the  logis¬ 
tics  that  those  guys  were  faced  with. 
It  was  horrendous  what  they  had  to  go 
through  in  terms  of  color.” 

Coverage  of  Andrew  also  illus¬ 
trated  how  papers  that  have  painstak¬ 
ingly  formatted  their  pages  may  have, 
in  doing  so,  limited  their  opportuni¬ 


ties  to  be  creative,  Sweers  observed. 

In  its  spread  Aug.  25,  the  Times  ran 
a  color  photo  on  Page  One,  plus  17 
pictures  and  graphics  inside.  “Flexi¬ 
bility  really  serves  the  reader,”  he 
said. 

Although  Sweers  has  plans  to  en¬ 
joy  his  retirement  from  newspapers — 
including  upcoming  sea  cruises  and 
a  trip  to  Ireland — he  intends  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  latest  in  color  technol¬ 
ogy,  the  field  to  which  he  has  devoted 
most  of  his  career. 

After  all,  old  habits  are  hard  to 
break — so  difficult,  in  fact,  that 
Sweers,  upon  seeing  the  Times’  hur¬ 
ricane  coverage,  could  not  resist 
congratulating  photo  editor  Steve 
Small  and  his  staff  on  their  beauti¬ 
ful  work. 

(He  also  purchased  several  copies 
of  the  edition  as  keepsakes.) 


Springfield 


(Continued  from  page  7C) 

by  the  numbers  .  .  .  sometimes  [the 
printed  image]  is  just  not  right,” 
Titone  said.  “We  tell  them,  when  you 
get  the  [densitometer  results]  then 
look  at  the  positive,  look  at  the  color 
proof  and  let’s  make  it  look  right.” 

All  staff  photographs  are  separated 
with  at  least  a  175-line  screen  now; 
the  production  department  will  use 
200-line  screens  with  exceptional 
shots,  Titone  said. 

The  State-Journal  has  an  AP-Leaf 
electronic  picture  desk  running  ver¬ 
sion  7.9  software.  The  paper  gener¬ 
ates  a  40%  black  skeleton  for  its  four- 
color  wirephotos,  which  go  directly 
to  an  Autokon  1  OCio  scanner.  They  are 
separated  to  a  150-Iine  screen. 

Associated  Press  color  “has  im¬ 
proved  100%”  because  of  the  Leaf- 
desk,  Titone  said. 

Eventually,  he  added,  the  paper  in¬ 
tends  to  process  Leafdesk  images 
through  the  Diadem  unit  with  a  175- 
line  screen. 

In  August,  the  newspaper  installed 
another  state-of-the-art  machine,  a 
Diadem  Carat  500  electronic  color 
system  with  a  RISC-based  Onyx-RIP 
PostScript  interpreter. 

The  workstation  has  already  proven 
a  tremendous  time-saver,  Titone  said. 

“We’re  outputting  pages  with  four 
or  five  halftones  in  20  minutes,  where 
it  took  us  a  few  hours  before.  It’ s  elim¬ 
inated  stripping  and  helped  with  color 
registration,”  he  said.  “Registration 
was  never  a  problem  before,  but  it  was 
a  lot  of  work. 

To  the  future  —  slowly 

Titone  and  other  Journal-Register 
managers  say  the  transition  to  elec¬ 


tronic  photography  is  inevitable. 

In  the  next  weeks,  in  fact,  a  con¬ 
sultant  will  be  meeting  with  staff  and 
managers  about  the  general  subject. 

However,  the  progress  is  likely  to 
follow  the  Journal-Register  pattern: 
slow,  consistent,  steady  —  and  suc¬ 
cessful. 

“Back  when  we  did  black  and  white 
only,  and  we  decided  to  shoot  color 
slides,  everybody  said,  ‘Can’ t  do  that. 
No  latitude,’”  recalled  Locher. 

“Then  we  went  to  color  negatives, 
and  I  personally  was  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  proponents  of  slides  and  opposed 
to  color  prints.  I  jumped  up  and  down, 
saying  it  couldn’t  be  done. 

“Now  with  electronic  photography 
everybody  is  saying,  ‘Oh,  it’s  going 
to  be  terrible,”’  he  said. 

“Well,  I  believe  our  quality  will 
suffer  for  a  while,  then  we  will  learn 
the  equipment  and  quality  will  be  bet¬ 
ter,”  Locher  said. 

For  the  moment,  though,  the  paper 
is  content  to  produce  some  of  the  best 
quality  color  in  the  nation. 

As  publisher  Clarke  notes,  the  pa¬ 
per  is  already  running  about  as  much 
color  and  as  frequently  as  possible  on 
its  Goss  Metro  presses. 

“We’re  not  being  complacent,  but 
we  are  happy  with  what  we’re  doing,” 
Clarke  said. 

NewX-Rite 

densitometers 

X-Rite  Inc.,  Grandville,  Mich.,  in¬ 
troduced  three  desktop  publishing  au¬ 
tomatic  strip  densitometers  to  control 
color  throughout  the  production  pro¬ 
cess.  By  direct  cable  link  to  a  computer 
running  calibration  software,  the  DTP 
Series  linearizes  and  calibrates  im¬ 
agesetters  and  color  printers. 


Two  dailies 
install  Hurletron 
register  controls 

The  Grand  Rapids  Press  has  added 
two  more  Model  1550  R.O.P.  regis¬ 
ter  control  systems  from  Hurletron 
Inc.,  Danville,  Ill.  The  Michigan  daily 
now  has  six  units  installed  on  its  Goss 
Headliner  Mark  II  presses. 

In  Richmond,  Ind.,  the  Palladium- 
Item  installed  a  Model  1550  R.O.P. 
system  on  its  15-unit  Goss  Urbanite 
press,  where  the  controls  accommo¬ 
date  up  to  1 1  different  web  leads.  In 
addition  to  the  daily,  the  presses  are 
used  to  print  color  comics  and  other 
newspapers,  including  USA  Today. 

The  microprocessor-based  cir¬ 
cumferential  and  print-to-cut  regis¬ 
ter  system  scans  small  register  marks 
every  repeat  and  adjusts  the  motor 
control  to  maintain  accurate  color  reg¬ 
istration. 

Xerox  subsidiary 
acquires  Barneyscan 

PixelCraft  Inc.,  a  Xerox  company 
based  in  El  Segundo,  Calif.,  signed  a 
letter  of  intent  to  acquire  the  assets  of 
Barneyscan  Corp.,  the  maker  of  film 
scanners  and  related  software  prod¬ 
ucts  based  in  San  Leandro,  Calif. 

PixelCraft  chairman  Robert  V. 
Adams  said  the  acquisition  contributes 
“complementary  products,  customers, 
market  knowledge  and  advanced  color 
expertise”  to  his  company.  The  sub¬ 
sidiary  was  created  earlier  this  year  to 
further  develop,  manufacture  and  mar- 
ketXerox’s7650  Pro  Imager,  an  1 1.7" 
X  17"  flatbed  grayscale,  reflective, 
1,200  dpi  scanner. 
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THE  MINI  PAGE:  Color 
makes  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  newspajDer  feature 
for  children  even  better. 


SPECTRUM:  The  finest  in 
quality  color  graphics.  Now 
available  computer-to-com- 
puter  through  Spectrum  II. 


PRIMARY  COLOR:  The  leader 
in  color  services  for  six 
years;  superb  color  photos 
and  exceptional  text  for 
Travel,  Home,  Food  and 


Fashion. 


with  Sullivan. 


Millions  of  American  families  start  their  Sundays  with  products  printed  by  Sullivan 
Graphics.  Our  seven  plants  print  them  every  week  for  customers  who  want  the  best 
in  heatset  offset  or  flexo  quality  and  service.  They’re  time-  and  dollar-sensitive  products.. .retail 
newspaper  inserts,  Sunday  comics,  large-format  publications,  Sunday  magazines  and  FSIs.  With  our  tremendous 
capacity  and  65  years  of  printing  experience,  we  consistently  meet  our  customers’  tight  production  schedules  day  in 
and  day  out. 

Our  customers  depend  on  Sullivan  Graphics  and  our  fifteen  satellite-linked  American  Color  prepress  locations 
for  consistent,  quality  printing  and  responsive  service.  Call  our  Vice  President  of  Marketing,  Terry  Tringle,  at 
(615)  377-0377  He’ll  help  you  put  Sullivan’s  mark  of  quality  and  performance  on  your  family  of  printed  products. 

We're  leaving  our  skid  marks  all  across  North  America. 

RETAIL  COMICS  SUNDAY  FSIs  LARGE 

ADVERTISING  MAGAZINES  FORMAT 

INSERTS  PUBLICATIONS 


Sullivan  Graphics  •  100  Winners  Circle  •  Brentwood,  TN  37027 


Book  Reviews 


Long,  tough  road 
of  reporters 
turned  biographers 

Telling  the  Untold  Story:  How  In¬ 
vestigative  Reporters  Are  Chang¬ 
ing  the  Craft  of  Biography.  Steve 
Weinberg.  (University  of  Missouri 
Press,  2910  LeMone  Blvd.,  Columbia, 
Mo.  65201.)  253  pages.  $29.95. 

If  you  think  writing  the  modern 
blockbuster  biography  is  easy,  guess 
again.  You  will  need  five  to  10  years, 
much  of  it  full  time,  and  you  will  have 
to  be  more  thorough  and  patient  than 
supersleuth  Sherlock  Holmes. 

Steve  Weinberg,  former  executive 
director  of  Investigative  Reporters  & 
Editors  and  author  of  Armand  Ham¬ 
mer:  The  Untold  Story,  reveals  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  techniques  of  ferreting  out 
both  paper  trails  and  obscure  people 
hidden  in  the  woodwork. 

The  book  succeeds  at  three  levels. 
It  is  at  once  a  history  of  biography 
writing,  from  Plutarch  to  Kitty  Kel¬ 
ley.  Weinberg  raps  several  of  Kelley’ s 
books  (except  the  one  on  Frank  Sina¬ 
tra).  He  singles  out  Kelley’s  books  on 
Jackie  Onassis,  Elizabeth  Taylor  and 
Nancy  Reagan  as  among  “the  very 
worst  of  the  genre.”  These  Kelley 
books,  he  says,  “tend  to  expose  trans¬ 
gressions  for  exposure’s  sake,  failing 
to  account  for  the  successes  amid  the 
sinning.” 

The  book  works  as  a  kind  of  an¬ 
thology,  reprinting  high-interest  pe¬ 
riodical  profiles,  including  Gerri  Hir- 
shey's  Washington  Post  Magazine  dx- 
ticle  on  Kitty  Kelley  and  Calvin 
Trillin’s  New  Yorker  article  on 
Pulitzer-winning  Miami  Herald  po¬ 
lice  reporter  Edna  Buchanan. 

The  book  works  as  a  primer  on  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting.  Weinberg  re¬ 
counts  his  experience  in  using  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  com¬ 
puter  databases.  Searching  on  a  com¬ 
puter  in  a  law  school,  he  found  300 
cases  in  which  Hammer  or  members  of 
Hammer’s  family  had  been  involved. 

Weinberg  deals  with  his  and  other 
writers’  experience  with  hostile  sub¬ 
jects.  (Hammer  himself  was  totally 
uncooperative,  even  sued.)  Despite 
Hammer’s  hostility,  Weinberg  went 
against  the  “conventional  wisdom 
among  journalists.”  He  informed 
Hammer  regularly  of  his  progress, 
knowing  that  Hammer’s  sources 
would  likely  have  kept  the  interna¬ 


tional  tycoon  informed  anyway. 

Weinberg  offers  a  list  of  qualities 
that  should  be  present  in  a  good  bi¬ 
ography.  He  suggests  the  writer  pro¬ 
ceed  chronologically  and  take  style 
seriously. 

“The  best  biographers  not  only  ar¬ 
range  the  facts  logically,  but  also  pro¬ 
vide  readers  with  the  feel  of  the  facts.” 
He  pays  tribute  to  fiction  techniques 
in  creating  such  a  context.  “A  biog¬ 
raphy,  after  all,  is  not  just  a  newspa¬ 
per  article  writ  large.  It  takes  on  a  life 
of  its  own.” 

Weinberg  is  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

*  *  * 

The  Complete  Guide  to  Writing 
Biographies.  Ted  Schwarz.  (Writer’s 
Digest  Books,  1507  Dana  Ave.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio  45207.)  192  pages. 
$19.95. 

This  is  a  breezier  and  a  much  paler 
approach  to  biography  writing  when 
put  beside  the  Weinberg  book,  but 
this  book  does  cover  the  basics  for 
the  layman  and  less  experienced  jour  - 
nalist. 

There  are  chapters  on  “Under¬ 
standing  the  Contract”  and  “How  to 
Market  Y  our  Biography,”  even  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  writing  biographies  for  children. 

Schwarz  is  the  author,  co-author, 
ghostwriter  or  as-told-to  writer  of  60 
books,  including  the  best-selling  De- 
Lorean  and  The  Peter  Lawford  Story. 

—  Hiley  Ward 

4:  !|!  4= 

How  to  Get  Elected:  An  Anecdo¬ 
tal  History  of  Mudslinging,  Red- 
Baiting,  Vote-Stealing  and  Dirty 
Tricks  in  American  Politics.  Jack 
Mitchell.  (St.  Martin’s  Press,  175 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010.) 
221  pages.  $18.95. 

Are  American  political  campaigns 
getting  more  negative  and  dirty  every 
year?  Not  true,  according  to  this  book, 
which  is  full  of  underhanded  tidbits 
about  the  election  process. 

Most  give  the  Republicans  the 
honor  of  being  the  dirty  campaign 
champions  from  the  1988  presiden¬ 
tial  race,  thanks  in  part  to  the  Willie 
Horton  commercials.  Yet,  according 
to  Mitchell,  the  Dukakis  campaign 
team  produced  more  negative  ads  than 
the  Bush  team.  However,  the  Demo¬ 
crats’  numerous  1988  efforts  were 
considered  ineffective  among  the 
voters. 


The  book  provides  examples  dating 
from  before  tv  came  upon  the  ]X)litical 
scene.  For  example,  candidates’ 
concern  with  their  image  started  with 
George  Washington,  who  was  so  wor¬ 
ried  about  appearance  problems 
caused  by  his  teeth  that  he  began  us¬ 
ing  false  teeth  as  a  campaign  device 
in  1 7  89.  The  numerous  vicious  attacks 
upon  the  Founding  Father  caused  his 
decision  to  retire  from  public  life. 

The  book  traces  attacks  on  candi¬ 
dates’  marital  faithlessness  (from 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land  to  Gary  Hart)  and  their  divorce 
status.  Andrew  Jackson,  who  won  the 
presidential  race  in  1 828,  felt  that  his 
wife’s  premature  death  three  months 
earlier  was  caused  by  critics’  charges 
that  she  was  an  adulteress.  (Her  first 
husband  had  lied  about  granting  her 
a  divorce  after  a  long  separation.) 
Some  labels  pinned  on  Jackson  in¬ 
cluded:  mulatto,  gambler,  home 
wrecker  and  butcherous  military  com¬ 
mander. 

Mitchell,  a  Washington  journalist 
who  is  now  special  assistant  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  lists 
the  1950  Florida  Senate  race  in  the 
mudslingers’  hall  of  fame.  George 
Smathers’  staff,  realizing  the  low  lit¬ 
eracy  level  among  that  state’s  rural 
voters,  attacked  incumbent  Claude 
Pepper  with  such  damaging  claims  as: 
“Pepper  is  known  all  over  Washing¬ 
ton  as  a  shameless  extrovert.”  “Pep¬ 
per  has  a  sister  who  was  once  a  thes- 
pian.”  “Pepper  practiced  celibacy  be¬ 
fore  his  marriage.” 

Pepper’s  picture  would  appear  on 
the  front  page  of  a  Florida  newspaper 
shaking  hands  with  a  black  janitor 
who  had  been  paid  to  approach  Pep¬ 
per  and  shake  his  hand  until  a  camera 
had  flashed.  Such  a  political  stunt 
helped  seal  Pepper’s  defeat  in  then- 
segregated  Florida. 

Richard  Nixon  ranks  among  the 
leaders  of  using  the  Communist  scare 
tactic  successfully  during  campaigns. 
During  the  1950  Senate  race,  Nixon 
labeled  opponent  Helen  Douglas 
“pink  right  down  to  her  underwear.” 

Although  Nixon  handily  won  the 
California  election,  Douglas  used  the 
phrase  from  a  newspaper  editorial  col¬ 
umn  often  enough  to  tag  Nixon  with 
“Tricky  Dick.” 

“Mississippi  senator  Theodore 
Bilbo  was  a  piece  of  work,”  Mitchell 
writes  about  this  early  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  mudslinger. 

“A  Southern  demagogue  who  was 
(See  REVIEWS  on  page  39) 
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More  for  mail  rooms 

New  Ferag  systems  roll  bundles  and  track  production 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Swiss  post-press  equipment  maker 
Ferag  has  brought  out  new  systems 
not  seen  at  its  June  ANPA/TEC  ex¬ 
hibit. 

Rollpack  was  introduced  back  in 
April  —  but  at  the  TPG  exposition  in 
France.  Ferag  Inc.  executive  vice 
president  Herman  Hazen  said  that,  al¬ 
though  his  company  talked  about  the 
product  with  several  visitors  to  its 
ANPA/TEC  booth  in  Atlanta,  by  sum¬ 
mer  there  were  only  two  finished  Roll- 
pack  machines,  and  the  already  full 
booth  was  spotlighting  the  new  Multi- 
Sert  System. 

The  new  product  takes  Ferag  wind¬ 
ing  technology  to  a  smaller  scale  and 
moves  it  forward  in  post-press  oper¬ 
ations  —  from  core-based  buffer/ 
storage  applications  for  inserting  to 
the  distribution  end,  where  it  creates 


compact  coreless  rolls  that  may  prove 
well  suited  to  smaller  or  odd-count 
bundles. 

As  its  name  implies,  Rollpack  cre¬ 
ates  bundles  of  rolled  newspapers,  re¬ 
placing  a  stacker,  some  conveyor,  a 
strapper  and  topsheet  applicator.  It 
can  apply  a  printed  topsheet  and  wrap 
the  bundle  in  plastic  without  straps. 

Rollpack,  said  Hazen,  “does  what 
three  or  four  machines  now  do.”  He 
added  that  Ferag  had  yet  to  design 
some  of  the  downstream  equipment 
to  go  with  Rollpack,  bundles  from 
which  are  to  be  palletizable. 

Hazen  said  Rollpack  will  handle 
from  one  to  well  over  3,200  pages. 
“The  products  are  condensed  into  a 
small  lap,”  the  size  of  which  “is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  page  count.  As  it’s 
being  rolled,  the  topsheet  is  put  in, 
with  a  barcode  on  it  if  necessary,  and 
wrapped  with  plastic.  It  comes  out  as 
a  round  bundle.” 


Though  for  now  Hazen  says  that 
“the  biggest  problem  is  getting  peo¬ 
ple  used  to  handling  round  bundles,” 
that  may  change  if  newspapers’  zoned 
editions  continue  to  multiply. 

Possible  distribution  benefits  reach 
beyond  the  mailroom  to  individual 
copy  delivery.  Owing  to  their  size, 
shape  and  construction,  the  rolls  lend 
themselves  to  finer  zoning,  even  mi¬ 
crotargetting  of  so-called  tailored 
newspapers.  Rollpack  can  provide 
bundles  of  preassembled  editions 
and/or  bundles  of  sections  from  which 
local  carriers  can  easily  select  and  as¬ 
semble  a  customer’s  chosen  combi¬ 
nation. 

In  addition  to  the  rolls’  size  and 
shape,  en-route  customization  is  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
rolls  dispense  their  contents.  Products 
are  withdrawn  one  at  a  time  from  the 
center  so  that  the  roll  retains  its  outer 


wrap  and  protects  remaining  copies. 

Further,  not  only  do  yet-to-be-de- 
livered  copies  stay  dry  on  walked 
routes  but,  unlike  stacked  bundles  that 
can  tip  and  spill  on  motor  routes.  Roll- 
pack  bundles  can  only  roll  around  in 
vehicles,  their  contents  remaining  un¬ 
scattered  and  undamaged. 

Hazen  said  Rollpack  probably  will 
be  promoted  in  coming  months  before 
its  NAA/TEC  ’93  debut.  Until  then, 
he  added,  “We’re  going  to  let  them 
develop  it  to  a  higher  degree  and  try 
to  get  some  installations  in  Europe.” 

Also  introduced  at  TPG  was 
Ferag’ s  Integrated  Monitoring  Sys¬ 
tem,  developed  by  the  company’s 
U.K.  group.  IMS  monitors  a  mailroom 
equipped  by  Ferag  or  any  other  man¬ 
ufacturer,  working  with  any  piece  of 
equipment  that  can  generate  a  pulse 
or  count,  according  to  Hazen.  While 
not  yet  promoted  in  the  U.S.,  IMS  is 
available  here,  he  said. 


The  stand-alone  or  networkable 
PC-based  system  tracks  various  prod¬ 
ucts  from  the  press  through  the  mail- 
room  by  time  and  location  and  gen¬ 
erates  detailed  reports.  In  addition  to 
product  tracking,  IMS  checks,  records 
and  reports  equipment  status. 

Hazen  said  IMS  is  one  of  “several 
new  computer  systems  we’re  work¬ 
ing  on.”  Among  them,  he  said  the  Ba¬ 
sic  Zoning  Package,  designed  to  work 
with  Ferag  drum  inserters,  “is  going 
to  be  adapted  to  work  with”  the  Multi- 
Sert  System,  “to  set  up,  organize,  con¬ 
trol,  produce  reports  and  monitor  a 
complete  zoning  system.” 

Of  several  customer  sites,  includ¬ 
ing  Denver  and  South  Bend,  Ind.,  BZP 
has  been  installed  only  at  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Newspapers  Inc.,  where  it  was 
expected  to  go  into  full  operation  in 
late  summer,  according  to  Hazen. 

In  a  modernization  of  its  10-year- 
old  release-control  technology,  Ferag 
is  also  developing  a  new  unit,  the 
RCP,  for  configuring  the  distribut¬ 
ing,  dropping  and  ratio-splitting  of 
products  from  the  Single  Copy  Con¬ 
veyor  to  various  inserters,  stackers  or 
other  destinations. 

Hazen  said  the  development  (be¬ 
ing  modified  for  easier  use)  has  been 
driven  largely  by  the  needs  of  the 
Toronto  Star's  new  Vaughn,  Ont., 
production  plant,  which  utilizes  post¬ 
press  systems  from  several  vendors. 

The  Star,  he  said,  has  press  con¬ 
veyors  linked  to  stackers,  and  auxil¬ 
iary  conveyors  passing  over  double- 
out  inserters  and  back  to  those  same 
stackers  to  control  the  number  of  cer¬ 
tain  products  going  to  specific  desti¬ 
nations.  “Each  mailroom  conveyor 
goes  over  two  drops  on  two  different 
inserters,  so  there’s  four  drops  out 
there.  If  you  want  to  split  three  ways 
—  two  to  go  to  one  inserter  and  one 
to  the  second  inserter  —  you  can  do 
that,”  said  Hazen. 

Zoning  information  is  downloaded 
from  a  circulation  department’ s  com¬ 
puter.  Hazen  said  he  sees  BZP  and 
RCP  being  linked  so  that  inserted 
packages  coming  out  can  be  assigned 
to  specific  bundle  tyer  lines.  He  noted 
that  although  the  systems  are  not  now 
linked,  they  are  designed  to  operate 
together. 


Hazen  said  Rollpack  probably  will  be  promoted  in 
coming  months  before  its  NAA/TEC  ’93  debut.  Until 
then,  he  added,  “We’re  going  to  let  them  develop  it  to 
a  higher  degree  and  try  to  get  some  installations  in 
Europe.” 
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Full-color  daily  pagination 

Christian  Science  Monitor  iinks  desktop  to  high-end  assembiy,  output 


By  Lawrence  J.  Goodrich 

One  of  the  premier  examples  of  the 
use  of  color  in  U.S.  newspapers,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  is  perhaps 
the  only  such  paper  produced  daily  on 
desktop  systems  and  printed  with  full 
color  on  every  page. 

The  20-page  weekday  tabloid  is  en¬ 
tirely  computerized,  from  local  and 
remote  text  entry  to  layout,  color  pro¬ 
cessing  and  pagination. 

“Color  is  technologically  as  easy 
for  us  today  as  black-and-white,”  says 
Monitor  editor  Richard  J.  Cattani.  “It 
brings  a  sense  of  activity  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  of  equivalence  to  televi¬ 
sion  and  glossy  magazines  in  visual 
veracity  and  impact.  In  the  areas  of 
the  arts  and  the  environment,  it  re¬ 
flects  the  sheer  beauty  of  today’s 
world.” 

Publishing  in  color  is  attractive  to 
advertisers,  as  well. 

“It’s  a  well-known  fact  that  color 
sells  more  effectively  than  black-and- 
white,”  says  ad  sales  manager 
Nicholas  Drinker.  Because  the  paper 
is  printed  in  color,  he  says,  “I  can  add 
color  to  an  ad  easily  and  not  have  a 
huge  expense.  Then  I  can  use  that  as 
a  selling  point.  Color  helps  advertis¬ 
ers  sell  their  products.” 

Since  January  1989,  when  the  cur¬ 
rent  production  system  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  two  stages,  the  Monitor  has 
used  Scitex  software  and  equipment 
for  making  color  separations  and  plot¬ 
ting  negatives,  and  QuarkXpress  on 
Macintosh  II  computers  for  layout  and 
pagination. 

High-quality  Monitor  color  repro¬ 
duction  results  from  careful  attention 
to  detail  at  every  production  stage. 
Photographers,  who  shoot  mostly 
color  slides,  believe  Fujichrome  100 
and  Kodak  Ektachrome  160  tungsten 
films  give  the  best  results  for  publi¬ 
cation. 

Slides  from  staffers,  Agence 
France-Presse  and  photo  agencies  are 
scanned  on  Scitex  scanners.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Monitor’s  electronic  photo 
desk  can  download  digital  images 
from  AFP  and  Reuters  via  PressLink 


(Goodrich  is  publications  editor 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.) 


using  PressLink  Access,  Adobe  Pho¬ 
toshop  and  TOPS  software  on  Mac 
Ilcis. 

Like  many  other  papers,  the  Mon¬ 
itor  is  experimenting  with  electronic 
photo  transmissions  from  staffers  on 
remote  assignments. 

During  the  Republican  presidential 
nominating  convention  in  Houston, 
Monitor  photographers  shot  Kodak 
Ektapress  400  and  1600  film.  The 
color  negatives  were  scanned  on  site 
using  a  Nikon  3510AF  film  scanner 
connected  to  a  CD-ROM  drive  as  a 


SCSI  bridge  into  an  Apple  Powerbook 
170,  a  laptop  Mac  with  SMB  memory 
and  80MB  storage. 

The  images,  60  picas,  one  point  by 
6.7  inches,  were  captioned  and  set  at 
a  resolution  of  60  pixels  per  centime¬ 
ter  on  the  Powerbook.  Photographers 
then  sent  the  photos  to  Boston  on  Ap¬ 
pleShare  using  a  T-56  line  directly 
into  a  DEC  V  AX  at  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Publishing  Society. 

Because  the  digital  image  files  were 
not  compressed,  the  process  took 
about  40  minutes  per  photo.  After  an 
operator  in  Boston  had  downloaded 
the  files  into  a  Mac  Ilci  with  a  1 50MB 
hard  drive,  images  were  color  cor¬ 
rected,  sharpened,  cropped  and  sent 
to  makeup,  where  they  were  imported 
directly  onto  pages. 

The  procedure  resulted  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  13  convention  photos  in 
the  Monitor. 

Most  artwork  is  created  in  Adobe 
Illustrator  on  Mac  IIs.  The  graphics 
department’s  computers  are  net¬ 
worked  to  those  in  the  makeup  de¬ 
partment.  Once  created  and  proofread, 
the  artwork  is  sent  directly  to  makeup, 
where  it  is  electronically  pasted  on 
pages. 

Editors  submit  layout  sketches  to 
the  makeup  department,  which  turns 
them  into  electronic  dummies  using 
XPress.  Stories  at  the  final  edit  stage 


are  fetched  from  the  Atex  front  end 
by  modem  and  fed  into  the  makeup 
department’s  Ethernet  network  for 
placement  on  pages  already  contain¬ 
ing  photos  and  graphics. 

Deadlines  are  set  by  page,  meaning 
that  all  stories  on  a  page  are  due  at  the 
same  time.  The  process  of  placing  copy 
on  the  page  and  printing  a  proof  takes 
about  15  to  20  minutes.  Editors  get  a 
black-and-white  copy  and  usually 
about  25  minutes  to  proof  it,  assum¬ 
ing  stories  have  met  deadline. 

Pages  are  released  for  color  pro¬ 


cessing  an  hour  after  the  copy  dead¬ 
line.  They  are  processed  on  Scitex  As¬ 
semblers,  and  color  negatives  are  out¬ 
put  on  a  Scitex  Raystar  plotter.  The 
pages  are  then  trucked  to  Gannett  Co.’  s 
Boston  Offset  plant  in  suburban  Nor¬ 
wood.  At  the  same  time,  digital  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  pages  are  transmitted  by 
satellite  to  Gannett’ s  Phoenix  Offset 
plant. 

Beginning  some  time  this  fall,  Nor¬ 
wood  will  begin  receiving  pages  elec¬ 
tronically,  and  the  color  negatives 
will  be  plotted  at  the  plant,  as  they  are 
in  Phoenix. 

Color  reproduction  quality  also  is 
enhanced  by  the  Monitor’s  heavier- 
than-usual  newsprint;  Abitibi-Price’s 
Premium  70,  a  special  35-lb.,  70- 
brightness  stock. 

“This  newsprint  has  the  character¬ 
istics  needed  to  accept  full  four-color 
printing  and  does  not  yellow  as  soon 
as  conventional  newsprint.  It  is  also 
highly  compatible  with  the  soy-based 
inks  we  use  in  our  color,”  says  Wayne 
Kayser,  assistant  director  of  print 
publishing  for  the  Christian  Science 
Publishing  Society,  the  Monitor’s 
publisher. 

He  added  that  both  plants  are  very 
pleased  with  “the  consistency  of  the 
quality  of  the  paper  .  .  .  since  it  re¬ 
duces  web  tears  and  other  press  prob¬ 
lems.” 


Color  reproduction  quality  also  Is  enhanced  by  the 
Monitor’s  heavler-than-usual  newsprint:  Abitibi-Price’s 
Premium  70,  a  special  35-lb.,  70-brightness  stock. 
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Tabletop  film  scanners  and  color  ads 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

Advertising  departments  have  a 
valuable  tool  that  they  may  not  even 
know  about.  That  is  because  it  is  kept 
in  the  editorial  department. 

However,  some  have  discovered  it 
and  are  using  it  to  save  time  and  offer 
advertisers  more  options. 

Tabletop  film  scanners,  such  as  the 
Leafscan  35,  Hasselblad  Macsie,  Ko¬ 
dak  Rapid  Film  Scanner  and  the  Nikon 
LS3510  AF,  can  cut  down  on  pro¬ 
duction  time  of  ads,  especially  ones 
that  have  multiple  color  photos  — 
real  estate  listings  or  car  dealer  ads. 

“Once  we  got  electronic  imaging 
on  board,  we  found  that  the  needs  and 
uses  of  it  go  beyond  editorial  and  into 
the  advertising  department,”  said 
Steve  Fecht,  photo  editor  for  the  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  News.  The  News  in¬ 
stalled  a  Nikon  LS3510  AF  tabletop 


film  scanner  in  April. 

The  Ann  Arbor  News  has  already 
produced  two  real  estate  ads  using 
their  film  and  flatbed  scanners. 

“The  [first]  ad  got  great  response. 
In  fact,  the  Realtor  sold  several  homes 
from  it,”  said  Ken  Collica,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor  News  classified  ad  manager. 

The  full-page  ad  was  made  up  from 
Polaroid  pictures  of  about  48  houses 
provided  by  the  real  estate  agent. 

Making  up  the  ad  went  “so  very 
smoothly,”  said  Collica,  that  more 
ads  are  planned.  Collica  is  hoping  to 
use  the  film  scanner  for  the  News’ 
Homes  magazine  and  for  automotive 
ads. 

“I  can’t  believe  how  much  quicker 
and  more  efficient  it  was,”  he  said. 

The  realty  company  also  recruited 
some  new  employees  from  the  ad,  an 
unanticipated  benefit. 

“Real  estate  is  a  high  turnover  busi¬ 
ness  when  it  comes  to  employees.  Sev¬ 
eral  agents  were  impressed  by  the  ad 
and  approached  the  advertiser  about 
working  for  him,”  Collica  said. 

The  paper  produces  two  real  estate 
magazines,  and  recently  produced 
five  pages  using  the  film  scanner. 

“The  advertiser  was  very  pleased 
with  the  result,  and  I  believe  he  will 


build  it  into  his  budget  for  next  year,” 
Collica  said. 

He  is  planning  on  expanding  the 
program  into  automotive  ads. 

A  big  advantage  the  film  scanners 
offer  is  the  bypassing  of  color  sepa¬ 
rations.  In  Danbury,  Conn.,  the 
Times  has  found  that  by  using  the 
Leafscan  35  they  can  charge  less  for 
a  four-color  page  ad  with  multiple 
photos. 

“It’s  a  way  to  get  more  color  into 
the  newspapers,”  said  Kurt  Vantosky, 
News-Times  ad  director.  Without 
having  to  docolor  separations  for  each 
photo,  the  advertiser  can  be  charged 
a  spot-color  rate,  drastically  reducing 
the  cost.  Color  separation  charges  at 
the  News-Times  can  range  from  $50 
to  $75  dollars  a  photo. 

“It’s  just  a  faster  process  and  less 
materials  are  involved,”  Vantosky 
pointed  out. 


“We  can  now  offer  full  color  at  an 
attractive  rate.  That  makes  these  ads 
more  accessible  to  smaller  advertis¬ 
ers,”  Vantosky  said.  “It’s  a  lower  cost 
of  getting  a  full-color  ad  into  the  pa¬ 
per.” 

The  News-Times  does  not  always 
sell  all  its  color  spots  that  are  avail¬ 
able  during  the  week.  As  they  explore 
the  Leafscan  35 ’s  applications  for  ads, 
Vantosky  hopes  that  they  will  be  able 
to  sell  out  those  color  spots  more  of¬ 
ten. 

“It  is  more  economical  for  us  to  sell 
all  our  color  spots  rather  than  leave 
them  black  and  white.  It  increases  our 
revenue  per  page,”  he  said,  estimat¬ 
ing  that  color  sales  will  at  minimum 
improve  20%  once  the  program  is 
launched. 

The  News-Times  is  still  develop¬ 
ing  a  product,  but  hopes  to  launch  a 
sales  campaign  offering  the  use  of  the 
film  scanner  by  first-quarter  1993. 

Because  of  the  News-Times’  edi¬ 
torial  deadline,  the  Leafscan  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  morning  for  the  ad  depart¬ 
ment.  In  the  Connecticut  newsroom, 
the  ad  department  is  just  10  feet  away 
from  the  Leafscan  35  desk,  and  sepa¬ 
rated  only  by  a  cubicle  wall.  Thus  the 
ad  photos  can  be  processed  without 


ever  interfering  with  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment. 

The  tabletop  scanners  allow  a  35 
millimeter  slide  or  negative  (or,  with 
a  flatbed  scanner,  a  Polaroid  picture) 
to  be  scanned  into  a  computer.  Soft¬ 
ware  allows  the  picture  to  be  adjusted, 
calibrated  and  cropped.  The  finished 
image  can  then  be  sent  to  a  composing 
room  or  an  on-screen  layout  program. 

The  Ann  Arbor  News  uses  a  Mac¬ 
intosh  computer  and  the  Quark  page 
layout  software  to  make  up  its  ads. 
Fecht  said  another  advantage  to  a 
tabletop  scanner  is  the  savings  in 
darkroom  supplies.  By  scanning  neg¬ 
atives  or  slides,  a  print  is  never  made, 
saving  paper  and  chemicals. 

Both  papers,  the  News-Times  and 
the  News,  agree  that  the  greater  con¬ 
trol  over  the  quality  of  the  ad  is  worth 
it. 

“What  we  are  really  doing  is  mov¬ 
ing  the  work  from  the  composing 
room  to  the  graphic  artist’s  or  pho¬ 
tographer’s  desk,”  said  Elaine  Dube, 
News-Times  art  director.  She  also 
likes  the  freedom  of  layout  that  scan¬ 
ning  now  offers.  Photos  can  be  over¬ 
lapped,  rotated,  or  cropped  as  needed. 

“The  potential  of  this  technology 
is  limited  only  by  where  we  have  color 
available  in  the  newspaper,”  said 
Fecht.  Any  creative  use  for  advertis¬ 
ing  that  someone  offers,  they  will  try. 

Other  advertisers  scanning  tech¬ 
nology  can  benefit  are  strip  malls. 
Vantosky  envisions  sending  a  pho¬ 
tographer  to  take  a  picture  of  each 
storefront  and  convincing  the  mall  to 
buy  a  group  ad. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  furniture 
companies  and  clothing  stores  can  get 
color  slides  of  their  new  lines  of  in¬ 
ventory.  These  can  easily  be  scanned 
right  into  the  paper  at  a  great  cost  sav¬ 
ings  compared  with  a  traditional  ad. 

“It  gives  advertisers  more  options,” 
said  Vantosky.  “If  they  can’t  buy  a 
half-page,  we  could  sell  them  a  quar¬ 
ter-page  with  a  color  photo  and  guar¬ 
antee  them  it  will  be  seen.” 

At  the  moment,  the  News-Times 
does  not  run  a  great  many  color  pho¬ 
tos  for  advertisers  because  of  the  time 
involved,  but  now  they  just  need  color 
negatives  or  slides  and  the  ad  can  be 
done  in  one  day. 

The  Leafscan  35  made  its  debut  at 
Digital  ’91  in  Dallas.  It  is  partly  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  Associated  Press 
(See  TABLE  TOP  on  page  39) 


Without  having  to  do  coior  separations  for  each 
photo,  the  advertiser  can  be  charged  a  spot-color  rate, 
drastically  reducing  the  cost 
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California  pubiisher  throws  some  stones 

Announces  start-up  of  weekly  to  compete  with  daily  in  Ventura  County 


By  M.L.  Stein 

“There ’  s  a  real  newspaper  war  here 
said  publisher  Kirk  A.  Davis  as  he  an¬ 
nounced  the  scheduled  Oct.  1  start-up 
of  a  new  weekly  newspaper  to  com¬ 
pete  in  Ventura,  Calif.,  with  the  daily 
Star-Free  Press. 

Davis,  who  is  publisher  of  the  Ox¬ 
nard  Press-Courieras  well  as  the  new 
weekly,  the  Ventura  Sun,  contends 
that  the  Ventura  County  competition 
for  readers  and  advertisers  is  heating 
up  between  the  Star-Free  Press  and 
the  daily  Press-Courier. 

The  Press-Courier  and  the  Sun  are 
Thomson  newspapers.  The  Star-Free 


ery  service.  It  will  be  sold  for  500  on 
newsstands. 

“We’re  going  to  be  the  people’s 
first-choice  newspaper,  not  an  alter¬ 
native,”  vowed  Robinson,  the  former 
managing  editor  of  Ventura  Today,  a 
free  daily  newspaper  that  folded  in 
1990  after  18  months  of  publication. 
Robinson  also  has  been  a  newspaper 
consultant  and  reportedly  started  20 
newspapers,  including  a  dozen  for 
Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc.  in 
the  past  year. 

Davis  has  installed  a  new  manage¬ 
ment  team  and  launched  a  redesign 
project  at  the  Press-Courier  in  the  face 
of  a  strong  push  by  the  Star-Free  Press 


“We  recognize  Ventura  as  an  extremely  large  com¬ 
munity  not  to  have  a  second  newspaper,”  Davis  said. 


Press,  which  covers  fast-growing 
Ventura  County  on  the  northern  bor¬ 
der  of  Los  Angeles  County,  is  owned 
by  the  John  P.  Scripps  group.  Oxnard 
is  Ventura  County’s  largest  city  with 
a  population  of  142,216  and  Ventura 
is  second  with  92,575. 

“We  recognize  Ventura  as  an  ex¬ 
tremely  large  community  not  to  have 
a  second  newspaper,”  Davis  said.  He 
stated  that  the  Sun  “will  provide  a 
lower-cost  advertising  alternative  and 
fill  a  need  for  more  local  news.” 

Sun  editor  Curtis  Robinson,  34, 
said  the  weekly  is  expected  to  reach 
35,000  homes  through  a  free-deliv- 


to  boost  its  readership  and  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Oxnard. 

Karen  Magnuson  Richards  was 
hired  from  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  to  be  the  new  Press-Courier  ed¬ 
itor.  Davis  said  the  Press-Courier  will 
soon  dedicate  a  $13  million  printing 
plant,  built  next  to  the  paper’s  exist¬ 
ing  building. 

The  Press-Courier’s  daily  circula¬ 
tion  is  16,604,  compared  with  about 
50,000  for  the  Star-Free  Press. 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  Davis 
charged  that  the  Star  Free-Press,  in  its 
new  concentration  on  Oxnard,  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  “unethical  practices.” 


He  alleged  that  the  paper  is  offering 
to  run  free  Oxnard  school  bus  sched¬ 
ules  but  continues  to  charge  the  Ven¬ 
tura  school  district  for  the  same  ads. 

“That’s  an  unnecessary  and  uneth¬ 
ical  practice  involving  a  community 
organization,”  Davis  declared.  “Why 
should  Ventura  pay  and  Oxnard  get 
its  bus  schedules  free?” 

The  publisher  also  accused  the  Star 
Free-Press  of  producing  a  “poorly 
conceived  rate  card”  that  allows  Ox¬ 
nard  businesses  to  run  ads  in  its  zoned 
Oxnard  edition  as  well  as  full-run  for 
29%  less  than  Ventura  retailers  pay 
for  full-run  advertising  alone. 

Davis  said  he  has  written  a  letter  of 
complaint  over  the  alleged  practices 
to  Star-Free  Press  managing  editor 
John  Bowman. 

Bowman  refused  to  comment  to 
E&P  on  the  advertising  allegations  or 
anything  else  regarding  the  competi¬ 
tive  battle  in  Ventura  County.  How¬ 
ever,  Ron  Busic,  the  Star-Free  Press’ 
director  of  sales  and  marketing,  said, 
“We  are  not  doing  anything  unethical.” 

Of  the  Press-Courier’ s  drive,  he  re¬ 
marked:  “We  like  good  competition. 
We  are  making  sure  we  are  providing 
the  best  newspaper  for  the  communi¬ 
ties  we  serve.” 

Davis  also  announced  the  Oct.  1 
publication  of  a  new  Oxnard  Shop¬ 
per’s  Guide  as  a  TMC  product,  and 
Stir,  an  entertainment  supplement  to 
the  Sun  and  Press-Courier. 

The  Sun  will  use  the  Press-Courier’ s 
production  facilities  but  will  have  its 
own  staff  and  an  office  in  Ventura. 


Southern  California  newspaper  battie  heats  up 


The  battle  for  the  expanding  Ven¬ 
tura  County  market  in  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  heated  up  recently  when  John 
P.  Scripps  Newspapers  agreed  to  buy 
the  Camarillo  Daily  News  and  acquire 
full  control  of  the  Simi  Valley  Enter¬ 
prise  and  the  Moorpark  News-Mirror. 

The  move  followed  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  Thomson  Newspapers  that  it 
is  starting  a  new  weekly  in  the  city  of 
Ventura  and  beefing  up  its  Oxnard 
Press-Courier  in  the  county  to  com¬ 
pete  more  strongly  with  the  Scripps- 
owned  Ventura  Star-Free  Press. 

John  P.  Scripps,  which  is  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  arm  of  E.W.  Scripps  Co.,  si¬ 
multaneously  announced  that  John 
Bowman,  editor  of  the  Star-Free 


Press,  will  become  special  assistant 
to  Scripps  president  and  CEO  Peter 
R.  LaDow.  Bowman  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  John  R.  Irby,  editor  of  the 
Tulare  {CaWi.)  Advance-Register,  an¬ 
other  Scripps  daily. 

The  new  purchase  by  Scripps  from 
Harris  Enterprises  Inc.  would  give  the 
company  full  control  of  four  of  Ven¬ 
tura  County’s  six  dailies  and  a  coun¬ 
tywide  circulation  of  98,172. 

Scripps  has  held  a  50%  interest  in 
the  Simi  Valley  and  Moorpark  papers. 
The  latter  is  a  weekly.  Scripps  also 
owns  the  daily  Thousand  Oaks  Chron¬ 
icle  in  Ventura  County. 

The  sale  price  of  the  transaction 
was  not  disclosed.  Mel  Hodell  acted 


as  broker  for  the  Scripps  company. 

“This  is  a  very  exciting  time  for  this 
company,”  he  said.  “It’ s  a  bold  move, 
but  one  that  we  feel  very  comfortable 
with.  It’s  a  major  financial  and  emo¬ 
tional  commitment.” 

The  Star-Free  Press  has  a  zoned 
edition  in  Oxnard,  the  county’s 
largest  city,  and  has  stepped  up  its 
wooing  of  advertisers  there. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  also  pub¬ 
lish  Ventura  County  editions. 

Kirk  A.  Davis,  publisher  of  the 
Press-Courier  and  the  Sun,  has  de¬ 
clared  that  the  county  is  seeing  a  full- 
scale  newspaper  war. 

—  M.L.  Stein 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


MacNelly  to  do  new  cartoon  feature 


Jeff  MacNelly  will  be  launching  a 
new  cartoon  feature  called  “Pluggers” 
this  January,  with  syndication  han¬ 
dled  by  Tribune  Media  Services. 

The  three-time  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ner  already  does  two  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  TMS  features  —  the  “Shoe” 
comic  strip  and  his  Chicago  Tribune 
editorial  cartoons. 

“Pluggers”  will  be  a  comic  panel 
focusing  on  “life’s  spear-carriers  — 
the  unsung,  unheralded,  and  unap¬ 
preciated  majority  throughout  history 
who  get  the  job  done,”  according  to 
MacNelly. 

The  comic’s  title  refers  both  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  feature  as  well  as  to 
the  main  gathering  place  of  its  char¬ 
acters.  Pluggers  is  a  cafe  operated  by 
Ginger,  a  golden  retriever. 

The  “hero”  of  the  comic  is  a  bear 
married  to  a  kangaroo  aerobics  in¬ 
structor,  and  an  elephant  runs  a  con¬ 
struction  company  where  he  works 
with  a  poodle  secretary.  There  is  also 
a  squirrel  meter  maid,  a  tow-truck- 


Jeff  MacNelly 

driving  raccoon,  a  deer  who  teaches 
English  from  a  wheelchair,  a  rap-mu- 
sic-loving  polar  bear  named  “Ice  P” 
who  works  on  a  garbage  truck,  a  Na¬ 


tive  American  bison  who  runs  a  le¬ 
gal-aid  group,  an  African  lion  who 
works  as  a  salesman,  a  cheetah  cop, 
and  a  homeless  fox. 

Many  of  the  cartoons  are  based  on 
“Pluggerisms,”  such  as  “You’re  a 
Plugger  if  you’  re  a  loyal  fan  of  a  base¬ 
ball  team  that  has  not  made  it  to  the 
World  Series  in  your  lifetime.” 

A  number  of  people  besides  Mac¬ 
Nelly  have  been  involved  in  found¬ 
ing  and  developing  the  Portland,  Ore.- 
based  Pluggers  Inc.  effort.  The  part¬ 
ners  include  former  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  Los  Angeles  Times  staff 
writer,  screenwriter,  and  Cosby  Show 
and  Lou  Grant  veteran  Stephen  Kline; 
television  film  producer  and  former 
White  House  and  Time  magazine  pho¬ 
tographer  David  Hume  Kennerly, 
who  won  a  Pulitzer  for  his  work  in 
Vietnam;  former  Time  Inc.  president 
and  Time  Warner  co-CEO  Nick  J. 
Nicholas  Jr.;  and  former  writer,  film 
producer,  and  businessman  Charles 
Jennings. 


NFC  is  distributing  get-out-the-vote  cartoons 


The  Newspaper  Features  Council 
is  offering  all  U.S.  daily  papers  a  spe¬ 
cial  series  of  free  “Election  Count¬ 
down”  panels  to  remind  readers  to 
vote  on  Nov.  3. 

NFC  second  vice  president  and 
United  Media  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/editorial  director  David  Hendin 
is  coordinating  the  1 9-cartoon  series, 
which  is  designed  to  start  Oct.  16. 

Contributors,  in  the  order  that  their 


panels  will  run,  include  “B.C.”  cre¬ 
ator  Johnny  Hart  of  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate,  “Broom-Hilda”  creator  Russell 
Myers  of  Tribune  Media  Services, 
editorial  cartoonist  Dan  Wasserman 
of  the  Boston  Globe  and  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  (LATS),  and  “One 
Big  Happy”  creator  Rick  Detorie  of 
Creators. 

Also:  “Dilbert”  creator  Scott  Adams 
of  United  Feature  Syndicate,  “Hagar 


the  Horrible”  cartoonist  Chris  Browne 
of  King  Features  Syndicate,  “Keep¬ 
ing  Up”  creator  William  Hamilton  of 
Chronicle  Features,  and  “Rose  Is 
Rose”  creator  Pat  Brady  of  United. 

Also:  “Jump  Start”  creator  Robb 
Armstrong  of  United,  “The  Lock- 
horns”  cartoonists  Bunny  Hoest  and 
John  Reiner  of  King,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Mike  Luckovich  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  Creators,  a  “Pop- 


‘  Broom-Hilda’ 


NEWSPAPER  FEATURES  COUNCIL 


‘One  Big  Happy’ 


NEWSPAPER  FEATURES  COUNCIL 


‘Jump  Start’ 


NEWSPAPER  FEATURES  COUNCIL 


‘Quality  Time’ 
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eye”  artist  from  King,  and  editorial 
cartoonist  Jeff  Danziger  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  and  LATS. 

Also:  “Mother  Goose  &  Grimm” 
creator  Mike  Peters  of  Tribune, 
“Quality  Time”  creator  Gail  Machlis 
of  Chronicle,  editorial  cartoonist  Ted 
Rail  of  Chronicle,  “Shoe”  creator  Jeff 


MacNelly  of  Tribune,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Paul  Conrad  of  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  and  LATS,  and  “Berry’s 
World”  creator  Jim  Berry  of  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association. 

The  series  of  one-column,  camera- 
ready  election  panels  is  not  the  first 
cartoon  campaign  for  the  NFC.  Three 


years  ago,  for  instance,  the  organi¬ 
zation  began  a  literacy  cartoon  ef¬ 
fort. 

In  other  NFC-related  news,  the  or¬ 
ganization  will  hold  its  annual  gen¬ 
eral  membership  meeting  in  Phoenix 
Oct.  28  (see  next  week’s  E&P  for 
more  details). 


‘Dave’  comic  stars  a  ‘twentysomething’  man 


A  comic  strip  starring  a  member  of 
the  “twentysomething  generation” 
has  been  introduced  by  Tribune  Me¬ 
dia  Services. 


TMS  said  David  Miller’s  “Dave” 
features  “hip  humor,  minimalist  text, 
and  understated  art.”  The  title  char¬ 
acter  is  shown  coping  with  his  girl¬ 


friend,  his  boss,  and  various  other 
things. 

Miller  grew  up  in  New  Jersey  and 
attended  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design.  After  graduating  in  1985,  he 
moved  to  California  to  become  a  car 
designer.  Milter  went  on  to  work  as 
an  assistant  storyboard  director  on 
Saturday  morning  cartoon  shows  and 
to  free-lance  cartoons  to  local  news¬ 
papers. 

His  charter  “Dave”  subscribers  in¬ 
clude  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  Denver  Post,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Orange  County  Register,  and 
Seattle  Times. 


Feature  looks  at  music  sales  on  a  local  level 


A  weekly  feature  that  can  track  mu¬ 
sic  sales  on  a  local  level  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

LATS  stated,  “Musical  tastes  are 
obviously  not  the  same  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Dallas,  and  Minneapolis  .... 
‘SoundScan’ can  tell .  .  .  readers  what 
new  releases  are  really  moving  up  the 
charts  in  r/ie/r  community.” 

The  SoundScan  company’s  com¬ 
puter  network  uses  data  from  more 
than  1 0,000  retail  outlets  to  rank  com¬ 
pact  disc,  cassette,  and  record  sales 
by  city,  county,  ADI,  state,  or  region. 
Categories  include  the  20  most  pop¬ 
ular  albums  and  20  most  popular  sin¬ 


gles  as  well  as  rap  albums,  rap  sin¬ 
gles,  rhythm  and  blues  albums,  r&b 
singles,  country-western,  extended 
play  singles,  albums  by  new  artists, 
and  hard  rock  and  heavy  metal.  Clas¬ 
sical  and  jazz  are  coming  in  January. 

Rankings  contain  the  week’s  most 
popular  sellers  along  with  compar¬ 
isons  to  the  previous  week  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  national  charts. 

“SoundScan”  clients  include  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Detroit  News, 
Houston  Chronicle,  Indianapolis 
Star,  Los  Angeles  Times,  San  Antonio 
Light,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  San 
Jose  Mercury  News,  Seattle  Times, 
and  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


Sun-TImes  starting  syndicate 


The  Sun-Times  Co.  is  starting  a 
syndicate  that  will  distribute  Chicago 
Sun-Times  columnists. 

A  Sun-Times  spokesperson  could 
not  say  when  the  Sun-Times  F eatures 
Syndicate  will  begin  operations,  or 
whether  STFS  will  also  distribute  car¬ 
toonists  and  non-Sun-Times  colum¬ 
nists. 

A  Sun-Times  article  did  report  that 
STFS’s  executive  editor  will  be  Don 
Campbell,  49,  who  was  previously  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Washington  Journalism 
Center.  He  has  also  worked  as  an  ed¬ 


itor  and  reporter,  and  is  the  author  of 
Inside  the  Beltway:  A  Guide  to  Wash¬ 
ington  Reporting  (Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1991).  His  wife,  Julia 
D.  Wallace,  is  the  new  Sun-Times 
managing  editor. 

There  was  once  another  Sun-Times 
syndicate  when  the  newspaper  was 
under  different  ownership.  The  old 
Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate  — 
whose  creators  included  Ann  Landers 
and  “Steve  Canyon”  cartoonist  Mil- 
ton  Caniff  —  merged  into  what  is  now 
North  America  Syndicate. 


- 

HELP  YOUR 
READERS 
BECOME 
BUSY  BODIES. 


Americans  have  more  leisure 
time  than  ever  before.  Which 
means  our  hobbies  features- 
with  columns  on  cameras,  cars, 
chess,  crafts,  stitchery,  crossword 
puzzles,  graphology  and  astrology 
-will  please  readers  from  16  to 
\  60.  Keep  them  all  busy  as  bees. 

And  keep  your  revenues  buzzing. 

I  Call  collect  (619)  293-1818  for  a 
I  free  sample.  Get  the  package 
(  that  lies  up  readership  and 
)  revenues. 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


Hurricane  book 

A  short-deadline  book  about  last 
month’s  devastating  Hurricane  An¬ 
drew  is  scheduled  to  be  shipped  by 
Universal  Press  Syndicate’s  An¬ 
drews  &  McMeel  publishing  company 
on  October  10. 

The  Big  One:  Hurricane  Andrew 
will  be  a  160-page,  full-color  trade 
paperback  containing  text  and  pho¬ 
tographs  by  Miami  Herald  and  El 
Nuevo  Herald  staff  members.  The 
book  will  have  both  English  and  Span¬ 
ish  editions. 

The  Herald  is  contributing  1 00%  of 
its  royalties  from  the  book  to  hurri¬ 
cane-relief  efforts,  and  A&M  is  do¬ 
nating  a  portion  of  its  profits. 

Mexico  City  post 

S.  Lynne  Walker  of  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  Copley  News  Service’ s  Mex¬ 
ico  City  bureau. 

She  succeeds  Nancy  Cleeland,  who 
is  returning  to  the  Union-Tribune  in 
an  editorial  capacity. 

Walker  has  done  extensive  report¬ 
ing  on  Mexican  affairs,  including 
award-winning  articles  on  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  Mexican  workers  to  U.S. 
farms. 


The  ‘Dilbert’  strip  appeared  Sept.  9. 


S.  Lynne  Walker 


The  journalist  —  who  is  fluent  in 
Spanish  —  has  also  covered  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  war,  served  as  a  financial 
writer,  reported  on  agricultural  issues, 
and  more. 

Walker,  35,  earned  a  B.A.  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
She  went  on  to  work  for  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  Tampa  Times,  and  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union  before  joining  the  San 
Diego  Union. 

'Dilbert’  response 

More  than  500  people  called  a 
phone  number  in  a  recent  “Dilbert” 
strip  (see  art)  by  Scott  Adams  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 


Those  who  called  heard  a  record¬ 
ing,  and  many  left  messages  and  their 
phone  numbers.  A  selected  number 
were  sent  copies  of  the  new  “Dilbert” 
book.  Always  Postpone  Meetings  With 
Time-Wasting  Morons  (Topper). 

Elected  at  AAEC 

A  new  slate  of  1 992-93  officers  has 
taken  over  at  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Editorial  Cartoonists. 

Jim  Larrick  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  is  AAEC  president,  while 
Kevin  “KAL”  Kallaugher  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun  and  Cartoonists  &  Writ¬ 
ers  Syndicate  is  president-elect. 

Vice  president  is  Signe  Wilkinson 
of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  and 
CWS,  and  secretary-treasurer  is  Bruce 
Beattie  of  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 
News  Journal  and  Copley  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Elected  as  AAEC  directors  were 
Joel  Pett  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Her¬ 
ald-Leader  and  North  America  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Vance  Rodewalt  of  the  Cal¬ 
gary  Herald  and  Miller  F eatures,  and 
John  T rever  of  Ibe  Albuquerque  Jour¬ 
nal  and  NAS. 

Medical  outlays 

A  three-part  report  on  soaring  med¬ 
ical  costs  has  been  released  by  Ma¬ 
turity  News  Service. 

The  articles,  which  include  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  readers  can  save 
money  on  their  health-care  outlays, 
are  accompanied  by  graphics  and  il¬ 
lustrations. 

MNS  is  distributed  by  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 

In  a  theme  park 

Tom  Ryan’s  “Tumbleweeds”  car¬ 
toon  characters  will  be  part  of  the  $  1  - 
billion  MGM  Grand  Hotel,  Casino  & 
Theme  Park  scheduled  to  open  in  Las 
Vegas  in  early  1994. 

MGM  said  approximately  20%  of 
the  33-acre  theme  park  will  be  devoted 
to  “Tumbleweeds  Gulch.” 


Ryan  (left),  MGM  Grand  chair¬ 
man  Fred  Benninger,  and  a  W.C. 
Fields  look-alike  at  the  ground¬ 
breaking. 

Lewis  Little,  who  first  syndicated 
Ryan’sOldWesthumorstripin  1965, 
said  theme  parks  are  increasingly  us¬ 
ing  comic  characters. 

The  Lew  Little  Enterprises  edi¬ 
tor  added  that  animated  film  rights  to 
“Tumbleweeds,”  which  is  now  dis¬ 
tributed  by  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  have  been  assigned  to  Film  Ro¬ 
man  of  North  Hollywood.  Little  said 
he  hopes  this  means  Ryan’s  comic 
will  come  to  national  television  prior 
to  the  MGM  entertainment  complex’  s 
opening. 

Cartoon  meeting 

The  Legion  of  New  Y ork  Cartoon¬ 
ists  is  now  holding  its  meetings  at  the 
Slaughtered  Lamb  on  W.  4th  St.,  be¬ 
tween  6th  and  7th  Aves.,  in  Manhat¬ 
tan.  The  next  gatherings  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  September  30  and  October 
14  at  7  p.m. 

Fenwick  Is  dead 

Former  Congresswoman  Millicent 
Fenwick  (R-N.J.)  has  died  at  the  age 
of  82.  She  was  the  inspiration  for  the 
Lacey  Davenport  character  in  “Doones- 
bury”  by  Garry  Trudeau  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate. 

IPS  gives  award 

The  Inter  Press  Service  Third 
World  news  service  has  given  its 
annual  International  Achievement 
Award  to  Father  Jean-Bertrand  Aris¬ 
tide,  the  popularly  elected  president 
of  Haiti. 
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NABJ’s  Africa  Outreach  program 

Effort  hopes  to  spur  reporting  on  the  continent 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

In  an  effort  to  spur  reporting  about 
Africa,  the  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists  has  created  a  pro¬ 
gram  called  Africa  Outreach. 

As  its  first  project,  Africa  Outreach 
will  award  two  $5,000  fellowships  to 
fund  reporting  on  Africa  by  U.S.- 
based  print  or  broadcast  journalists. 

Winners  of  these  Ethel  Payne  Fel¬ 
lowships  will  produce  their  stories  for 
NABJ. 

“These  have  to  be  very  credible  pro¬ 
jects,  very  thoroughly  researched 
ideas,  the  results  of  which  will  be  re¬ 
leased  at  the  [next  year’ s]  NABJ  con¬ 
vention,”  NABJ  president  Sidmel 
Estes-Sumpter  said. 

Africa  Outreach  was  created  be¬ 
cause  “no  one  else  is  paying  attention 
to  what  is  happening  with  the  African 
media  and  African  events,”  Estes- 
Sumpter  said. 

In  addition  to  the  fellowships, 
Africa  Outreach  intends  to  create  a  di¬ 


rectory  of  both  NABJ  and  African  lie,  said  DjibrilDiallo,  assistant  to  the 
journalists;  an  African  reporting  executive  director  of  the  United  Na- 
database  that  would  reside  at  NABJ  tions  Children’s  Fund, 
headquarters;  an  NABJ-sponsored an-  “My  experience  is  the  American 
nual  reception  at  the  United  Nations;  public  is  the  public  which  cares  the 
and  a  speakers  bureau.  most.  The  generosity  of  the  Ameri- 

Further  down  the  road,  NABJ  can  people  is  tremendous,”  he  said, 
would  like  to  hold  its  annual  conven-  “but  we  have  this  stumbling  block  — 
tion  in  a  site  in  Africa,  the  Africa  Out-  getting  the  information  to  people.” 
reach  Task  Force  says.  The  goal,  Diallo  said,  is  to  en- 

Africa  Outreach  could  help  get  the  courage  “more  systematic  coverage, 
message  of  Africa’s  needs  and  ac-  to  move  beyond  the  coverage  of  only 
complishments  to  the  American  pub-  crises.” 

Newspaper,  realtor  joint  scholarship 

The  Sun,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  in  co-  manager  Dale  Asay.  He  was  a  mem- 
operation  with  the  Kitsap  County  As-  ber  of  the  Kitsap  realtors  association, 
sociationof  Realtors,  has  established  and  led  instruction  in  real  estate  ad- 
a  scholarship  program  to  support  Re-  vertising. 

altors  seeking  GRI  (Graduate,  Real-  GRl  instruction  represents  ad- 
tor’s  Institute)  instruction  and  certi-  vanced  education  for  realtors  already 
fication.  licensed.  Graduates  are  recognized 

The  program  is  established  to  honor  for  competence  and  expertise.  The 
retired  Sun  classified  advertising  Sun  will  fund  four  scholarships  a  year. 
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Victims 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


eras  in  the  courtroom  in  my  case,”  she 
said,  noting  her  outrage  over  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Bowman  matter.  “Maybe  if 
they  did,  I  wouldn’t  have  testified,  but 
it  was  bad  enough  seeing  what  was 
printed  in  the  media.” 

Airing  a  trial  on  television  “be¬ 
comes  a  sort  of  pornography,”  Han¬ 
son  said,  “people  suffering  for  ev¬ 
erybody’s  entertainment.  I  don’t  like 
my  private  life  to  be  entertainment  for 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  I  think  it’s 
necessary  that  the  public  knows  about 
crime.  I  think  cameras  are  necessary 
in  courtrooms  for  documentation  but 
not  entertainment.” 

Stories  about  her  attack  hit  the  me¬ 
dia  immediately,  before  Hanson  had 
a  chance  to  tell  her  parents  what  had 
happened. 

“I  ended  up  doing  a  press  confer¬ 
ence,  not  because  I  wanted  to  — 
somebody  said  to  me  I  must  have  had 
a  great  PR  person  —  but  I  did  that 
press  conference  .  .  .  because  I  sim¬ 
ply  wanted  my  parents  to  know  that  I 
was  OK,”  Hanson  explained. 

After  the  trial,  as  Hanson  attempted 
to  resume  her  career,  she  found  that 
she  was  losing  modeling  jobs  not  be¬ 
cause  of  her  scars  —  they  could  be 
covered  with  makeup  —  but  because 
of  what  she  represented. 

“I  realized  it  was  the  stigma  that 
had  been  created  immediately,  and  I, 
in  my  naivete,  didn’t  understand  what 
I  was  doing,  didn’t  understand  the  im¬ 
plications  of  that  first  press  confer¬ 
ence. 

“I  did  it  out  of  the  need  to  notify 
my  family  and  to  get  the  press  to  leave 
me  alone,  but  what  happened  was  my 
face  was  on  camera,  in  the  paper,  with 
no  makeup  .  .  .  the  cuts  visible,  and 
that  created  an  image  of  myself  that 
in  six  years  I  haven’t  been  able  to 
overcome  .  .  . 

“There’ s  this  image  that’ s  been  cre¬ 
ated  of  me  in  the  press  that  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  haunt  me,”  she  continued, 
noting  that  it  was  like  being  “sucked 
into  this  tabloid  world.  No  longer  was 
I  Marla  Hanson  but  I  was  the  slashed 
model,  celebrity  victim,  whatever  that 
means. 

“I  became  like  a  cartoon  character, 
like  a  caricature.  I  wasn’t  a  real  per¬ 
son  .  .  .  People  don’t  realize  that 
we’re  real  people  with  real  feelings 
and  real  lives.” 

Hanson  blamed  the  media  for  help¬ 
ing  perpetuate  the  myth  that  the  vic¬ 
tim  is  somehow  to  blame. 

“Instead  of  blaming  the  person 
who’s  responsible,  we  blame  the  vic¬ 
tim  because  that  makes  us  feel  safe. 


when  in  actuality  we’re  not  safe,” 
Hanson  explained.  “I  think  the  press 
has  been  instrumental  in  furthering 
that  and  maybe  even  instigating  that. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  speculations 
about  me  within  hours.” 

Although  she  was  placed  under  a 
gag  order  during  the  trial,  Hanson  said 
the  opposition  not  only  spoke  freely 
to  the  press  but  said  “a  lot  of  very  ir¬ 
responsible  and,  in  fact,  outrageous 
things  about  me  that  were  just  .  .  . 
printed  as  fact .  .  .” 

Hanson  and  Bowman  are  not  un¬ 
like  many  victims  who  say  they  are 
first  victimized  by  the  offender,  sec¬ 
ond  by  the  criminal  justice  system, 
and  those  who  “have  a  tertiary  vic¬ 
timization  from  the  news  media,”  ex¬ 
plained  Anne  Seymour,  director  of 
communications  and  resource  devel¬ 
opment  at  the  National  Victim  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Arlington,  Va. 

“I  think  my  most  important  mes¬ 
sage  today  is  that  sensitive  media  cov¬ 
erage  of  victims’  stories  will  get  you 
a  better  story  in  the  long  run,”  Sey¬ 
mour  said. 

Noting  that  she  understands  the 
“best  coverage  of  a  crime  story  is  right 
when  it  happens,”  Seymour  reminded 
the  journalists  that  they  “need  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  is  when  victims  are  in 
shock  and  denial  and  complete  dis¬ 
belief.  So  they  are  already  at  a  tremen¬ 
dous  disadvantage  in  talking  to  the 
media.  You  combine  that  with  media 
coverage  and  it  can  be  extremely  trau¬ 
matic. 

“Victims  tell  me  stories  about  not 
remembering  hourlong  interviews 
they  did  in  their  living  room.  They 
were  serving  coffee  .  .  .  butthey  don’t 
remember  it  because  of  what  they 
were  going  through  mentally  .  .  . 

“I  think  another  thing  that’s  really 
important  is  that,  while  details  are  usu¬ 
ally  really  important  to  journalists, 
when  you  get  them  wrong  in  a  vic¬ 
tim’s  case,  it  is  absolutely  the  worst 
thing  that  can  happen,”  Seymour  ex¬ 
plained.  “They  don’t  have  much  to 
preserve  of  that  dead  child,  a  rape  vic¬ 
tim  doesn’t  have  much  left  to  her  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  facts,  and  it’s  really  im¬ 
portant  that  journalists  try  to  get  the 
facts  straight.” 

Also,  when  writing  about  homicide 
cases,  Seymour  said  that  while  “it’s 
really  important  to  focus  on  how  the 
person  died,  because  the  public  needs 
to  know  how  gruesome  murder  is  .  .  . 
it’s  equally  important  to  focus  on  the 
life  of  that  victim  and  what  has  been 
lost.” 

When  it  came  to  the  issue  of  rape, 
Seymour  did  not  mince  words. 

“Naming  sexual  assault  victims  is 
just  stupid,  in  my  opinion.  It  doesn’t 
add  anything  to  a  story,”  she  said, 
adding  that  someone  accused  of  sex¬ 


ual  assault  also  should  not  be  named 
until  there  is  an  indictment. 

The  media  “should  also  never  name 
child  victims.  I  know  a  lot  of  people  in¬ 
terview  child  victims.  Their  parents  al¬ 
low  them  to,  because  the  media  will 
say  we  can  prevent  child  abuse  if  we 
talk  to  your  three-year-old  molestation 
victim.  Well,  that  makes  no  sense  at  all 
to  me  whatsoever,”  Seymour  stated. 

The  victims’  advocate  also  cau¬ 
tioned  against  naming  parents  ac¬ 
cused  of  incest,  even  if  the  children 
remain  anonymous.  That  makes  it  too 
easy  to  figure  out  the  child’s  identity. 

However,  the  media  also  should  be 
sensitive  to  the  long-term  impact  on 
the  victims,  not  just  the  immediate 
situation,  Seymour  warned. 

People  do  go  into  shock  and  are  on 
an  emotional  roller  coaster  for  the  first 
couple  of  weeks,  but  “equally  im¬ 
portant  is  the  long-term  victimiza¬ 
tion,”  she  pointed  out.  “To  do  the 
where-are-they-now  anniversary  sto¬ 
ries  is  very  painful  for  victims.” 

Seymour  stressed  the  importance 
of  education  for  journalists  —  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  be  sensitive  and  how  best 
to  get  the  information  they  need  — 
as  well  as  victims,  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  the  media  work. 

Further,  she  said,  “it’s  really  im¬ 
portant  to  not  just  cover  crime  and 
victimization  as  news,  but  to  also  look 
for  opportunities  to  cover  crime  vic¬ 
tims  and  victims  rights  issues  in  fea¬ 
tures  and  in  editorials. 

“A  lot  of  victims  are  not  victims  — 
I  think  Marla  and  Patty  are  examples 
of  that  —  they  are  survivors.  They 
have  chosen  to  survive  and  to  move 
forward  in  their  lives,”  Seymour  said. 

“You  as  journalists  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  not  only  to  tell  the  world 
that,  but  1  know  when  other  victims, 
more  recent  victims,  see  that”  it  helps 
them  as  well. 


Schwarzenegger 
pens  weekly 
fitness  column 

Arnold  Schwarzenegger,  begin¬ 
ning  Oct.  16,  will  pen  a  fitness  col¬ 
umn  for  USA  Weekend. 

“Ask  Arnold”  will  answer  readers’ 
questions  on  everything  from  how  to 
start  a  fitness  program  to  whether  a 
weekly  bowling  outing  is  considered 
exercise. 

Schwarzenegger  was  appointed  in 
1990  by  President  Bush  as  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  President’ s  Council  on  Fit¬ 
ness  and  Sports.  He  earned  13  world 
championshiptitles  as  a  bodybuilder, 
before  his  acting  career.  The  column 
will  be  his  first  print  effort. 
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$50  million  libel  suit  against  WSJ  withdrawn 


Ity  Dttliru  (ierMh 

Hurry  L,  I’reemun,  u  lurnier  Amer¬ 
ican  Iix|)reii*i  cHccniivc,  huN  with¬ 
drawn  hilt  million  lihcl  huii  uguimit 
Wall  Sirt-t-l  Jottrntil  parent  Uow  Joneii 
A  t’u,  and  repmter  Bryan  Hnrrongh 
t'leemun  Tiled  the  huii  IunI  March, 
alleging  that  he  wuii  deTamed  in  u 
September  I  y‘il)  article  by  Hurrough, 
author  id  the  heni^iielling  book  Hur- 
lunitinx  (U  ihf  (Uile,  which  detailed 
an  alleged  "iimear'’ campaign  hyt-ree- 
mun  and  other  Amtu  oTTicialii  ugainiti 
international  hunker  Bdmond  Sutra, 
In  u  hiutement,  Freeman  huid  he 
dropped  the  tiuit  Tor  a  number  oT  reu^ 
honit,  including  Burrough’N  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  would  be  leaving  the  pu^ 


per,  the  reportedly  poor  itulen  Tor  Bnr- 
rongh’it  book  VcntlfHo  about  the  SaTra 
uTTair,  and  the  departure  oT  Journal  eii- 
ecutive  editor  Norman  FearUtine, 

"I  urn  happy  to  put  thiit  unpleuitant 
epiitode  behind  me  and  get  on  with  my 
liTe,"  t'reeman’ii  niaiement  read,  in 
part,  "Hurrough’n  IddO  article  in  the 
Journal  devahtuted  my  coiikulting 
huhinemt  hut  now,  with  the  Tailure  oT 
Vfiult/ifu,  and  the  related  develop- 
mentii,  I  cun  devote  my  Tull  energiek 
to  komething  more  productive  than 
hitter  litigation,  like  rebuilding  my 
coukulting  practice,” 

Freeman,  who  ruiik  u  Wukhington, 
lJ,t’,rbaked  internutionaFtrade  con- 
kuliing  Tirm,  thought  he  would  ”he  iho- 
luted,  in  ekkence  a  lonely  plainiiTT,” 


hut  kuid  he  hud  received  inkteud  an 
'‘outpouring  oT  kupport  and  encour¬ 
agement,"  and  noted  it  became  clear 
to  him  "that  the  public  could  tell  the 
dilTerence  between  right  and  wrong 
in  the  media," 

A  Uow  Jonek  kpokekinan  kaid  the 
company  wuk  "pleuked  that  Harry 
Freeman  hak  decided  to  abandon  hik 
meritlekk  lawkuit,  in  which  we  are 
ConTident  we  would  have  prevailed, 
We  remain  very  proud  oT  our  article 
,  ,  ,  and  believe,  uk  we  alwayk  have, 
that  it  wuk  both  Tair  and  accurate," 

Hurrough  leTt  the  Journal  earlier 
thik  kummer  to  become  a  contribut¬ 
ing  editor  at  Vuttuy  tair  magazine, 
and  Fearlktine  announced  hik  depar¬ 
ture  Trom  the  newkpaper  in  January, 


Deseret  News  style  change  upsets  horse-racing  fans 


By  Murk  Filzgeruld 

Ik  "gumhling"  the  kume  thing  uk 
"wagering"? 

II  u  newkpaper  in  itk  newk  arliclek 
kturtk  liking  the  word  "gambling" 
rather  than  "wagering,"  ik  it  editori 
ali/ing? 

For  ke  vend  dayk  in  Augukt,  thecon- 
troverkial  ballot  ikkue  oT  whether  Utah 
khould  legalize  parimutuel  hoi  ke-race 
betting  turned  on  enactly  thik  ktyle 
change  by  the  /Je.vere/  Aeu'.v  oT  Salt 
Fake  City, 

Froponentk  oT  hoike-race  betting 
charged  that  the  newkpaper  adopted 
the  "gambling"  relerence  ktyle  "in  an 
improper  attempt  to  manipulate  the 
voteik,"  in  the  wordk  oT  OrluTT  TJpIn 
eikeuk,  chairman  oT  the  pro-betting 
Citizeiik  to  Put  Utah  Fiikt, 

To  prekk  their  point,  CTFUF  kent 
Dekeret  Newk  publikher  Wm,  Jamek 
Mortimer  a  dictionary, 

"The  kpofikork  ktrongly  object  to 
your  newkpaper' k  directive  ,  ,  ,  to 
characterize  the  initiative  by  kubkti- 
tuting  incorrect  and  mikleading  ternik 
Tor  the  kpeciTic  wordk  uked  in  the  ini¬ 
tiative  ami  ballot  title,"  Opheikeitk 
wrote, 

Publikher  Mortimer  kaid  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview  that  he  had  already 
checked  hik  own  dictionary,  and  there 
wuk  no  dilTerence  between  wagering 
and  gambling, 

"We  ktill  call  it  parimutuel  gam¬ 
bling,  which  ik  what  it  ik,"  he  kaid, 

Mortimer  changed  the  ktyle  alter 


kpeaking  with  Wendell  Akhton,  the 
Tormer  publikher  oT  the  Dekeret  Newk 
and  a  leader  oT  a  group  oppoking  ler 
galized  hoike-race  betting. 

Betting  opponentk  have  kuggekted 
that  Akhton  and  hik  group,  Utah  Cit- 
izeiik  Agaiiikt  Parimutiiei  (Samhiing, 
applied  prekkure  to  the  newkpaper, 
which  ik  owned  by  the  Church  of  Je- 
kuk  Chi  ikt  oT  Fatter  day  Saintk,  The 
Mormon  Church  oppokCk  all  Tornik  oT 
gambling  and  hak  urged  memberk  to 
help  defeat  the  hoike-race  betting 
meakiire, 

UCAP  kpokekinan  Bob  Kice  dik- 
mikked  the  accukation  that  hik  group 
prekkured  the  newkpaper, 

"Certainly  the  Dekeret  Newk  can 
do  whatever  they  want.  We  have  no 


A  police  oTTicer  poked  ak  a  reporter 
while  arrekting  u  teen  ager  who  aF 
legedly  kpray-painted  hik  name  on  an 
inieiktate  highway  overpakk. 

New  Meiilco'k  top  policeman, 
meanwhile,  kayk  he’ll  ikkue  prekk 
badgek  to  undercover  oTTicerk, 
Albuquertjue  Police  Chief  Hob 
Stover  hak  akked  memberk  of  the  de^ 
partment’k  anti-gang  unit  to  devike 
an  innovative  way  of  catching  grat- 
fiti  vandalk,  Stover  kaid  a  kergeant 
kuggekted  that  oTTicerk  poke  ak  re^ 
porterk  willing  to  publicize  the  van- 
dal'k  work,  thereby  catching  them  in 
the  act, 

Media  groupk  kaid  the  police  tac- 


power  over  them,"  Kite  kaid, 

Publikher  Mortimer  kaid  the  paper 
Ukek  the  "gambling"  reference  in  itk 
newk  articiek  and  editorialk,  but  doek 
not  change  referencek  made  hy  otherk, 

''IT  a  letter  to  the  editor  comek  in 
calling  it  'wagering,'  weukeitakthey 
have,  Tl  I  betting  proponentkl  make  a 
ktatement  or  kend  out  a  releake,  we 
put  it  in  the  way  they  kay  it,"  Mor¬ 
timer  kaid, 

The  referendum,  called  Initiative 
A,  would  permit  rekidentk  in  iiidi^ 
vidual  Utah  countiek  to  vote  on 
whether  to  permit  horke-race  betting 
in  the  county,  Recent  pollk  kuggekt 
voteik  are  evenly  kplit  on  the  initia 
tive,  which  ik  up  Tor  a  vote  in  the  Nov. 
.1  general  election. 


tick  would  undermine  Journaliktk’ 
credibility. 

Bill  Fvaiik,  enecuti  ve  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  thtllux  Mornina  News  and 
chairman  of  the  Akkociated  Prekk 
Managing  Fditoik  ethick  committee, 
kuggekted  that  local  media  protekt 
vigoroukly  and  try  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  law  enforcement  oTTicialk 
on  the  kubject.  But  Itvaiik  kaid  he  did 
not  believe  what  police  did  wak  ille 
gal. 

State  Police  Chief  John  Denko  kaid 
he  would  ikkiie  ktate  prekk  badgek  to 
oTTiceik  who  want  them  for  under¬ 
cover  operationk. 

—  Al* 


Police  officer  poses  as  a  reporter 
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South  Africa 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

other  for  whites.  The  “black  edition,” 
indicated  by  a  small,  solid  black  map 
of  South  Africa  atop  the  right-hand 
ear  of  Page  One,  is  heavy  on  soccer 
and  boxing,  while  the  white  sports 
pages  favor  rugby  and  cricket. 

“The  government  has  undermined 
education  for  blacks,”  Anderson  said, 
“so  we  try  to  help  their  schooling  by 
adding  two  or  three  pages  of  educa¬ 
tional  material  daily.  Stock  listings  in 
the  black  editions  are  abbreviated 
from  a  full  to  a  half-page  to  make  room 
for  a  ‘kiddy  page’  for  small  children.” 

Anderson  pointed  out  that  a  quar¬ 
ter-page  display  ad  of  afternoon  tv 
listings  of  socially  responsible  mate¬ 
rial  costs  the  company  250,000  rand 
a  year. 

He  said  that  the  Star,  because  of  its 
separate  white  and  black  editions,  has 
been  accused  of  aiding  apartheid.  An¬ 
derson  declared  the  opposite  is  the 
truth  because  the  different  editions  try 
to  serve  each  set  of  reader  needs. 

The  Star  has  a  five-month  training 
program  for  young  journalists  with 
college  degrees.  Of  65  applicants  for 
the  last  program,  five  were  accepted, 
three  black,  two  white. 

Of  the  newsroom  staff  of 220,  about 
20%  of  the  reporters  are  black  and 
15%  of  the  photographers.  The  Daily 
Star  Monday  through  Friday,  Ander¬ 
son’s  responsibility,  has  40  reporters, 
35  subeditors  and  12  photographers. 

Argus  Newspapers,  to  which  the  Star 
belongs,  also  publishes  a  morning 
daily.  The  Sowetan,  for  Soweto,  the 
black  township  of  about  three  million 
people  adjacent  to  Johannesburg.  It  is 
a  tabloid  with  its  own  staff  and  an  ABC 
circulation  of  184,401. 

The  Weekly  Mail  was  founded 
eight  years  ago  by  six  journalists  from 
the  Rand  Daily  Mail  and  the  Sunday 
Express,  leading  liberal  papers,  after 
they  had  folded. 

The  Mail  bills  itself  as  “an  inde¬ 
pendent  national  newspaper  with  a  rep¬ 
utation  for  being  outspoken,  provoca¬ 
tive  and  willing  to  take  on  powerful  in¬ 
stitutions  and  individuals.” 

Harber  explained,  “We  felt  that  im¬ 
portant  political  organizations,  the 
ANC  and  others,  were  being  down¬ 
played  by  the  existing  media.  Our  be¬ 
lief  was  that,  whether  or  not  we  agreed 
with  these  organizations,  they  had  an 
important  role  in  South  African  pol¬ 
itics,  and  their  voices  should  be  heard. 

“The  Mail  acts  as  watchdog  over 
all  parties.  It  uses  its  independence  to 
keep  a  critical  eye  on  them,”  he  said. 

T wo  years  after  having  been  started, 
the  paper  went  daily.  “It  was  too  soon,” 
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he  said,  “and  we  nearly  went  broke. 
We  went  back  to  weekly,  and  are  break¬ 
ing  even  now.” 

The  Mail  has  grown  from  an  aver¬ 
age  circulation  of  8,600  in  1985  to 
31,000  ABC  now.  It  claims  120,000 
readership,  77%  executive  or  profes¬ 
sional. 

The  staff  owns  a  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  the  company.  The  other  shares 
are  held  by  individuals,  companies 
and  organizations,  with  no  single 
shareholder  in  control .  The  paper  now 
has  a  news  staff  of  1 5,  about  half  white 
and  half  black. 

Circulation  was  helped  by  the  re¬ 
cent  addition  of  the  British  Guardian 
Weekly  as  a  32-page  supplement  to  the 
usual  40-page  Mail.  The  Guardian  em¬ 
phasizes  international  news,  with  four 
pages  from  Le  Monde  (English  trans¬ 
lation),  four  pages  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  plus  arts  and  book  fea¬ 
tures. 

“It  sells  circulation  for  the  Guard¬ 
ian,”  Harber  said,  “and  they  pay  the 
carrying  costs.” 

The  emphasis  on  “independence” 
by  the  Mail  is  meant  as  a  reminder  that 
ownership  of  most  South  African 
dailies  and  many  weeklies  is  divided 
between  two  big  chains,  Argus  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.  and  Times  Media  Ltd. 
There  is  some  cross-ownership  of  the 
mother  companies  of  the  two  groups, 
Anglo  American  and  JCI.  The  Weekly 
Mail  depends  for  distribution  on  a 
company  owned  by  Argus. 

Anderson  commented  that,  as  far 
as  the  Star  is  concerned,  he  has  never 
seen  any  evidence  of  editorial  inter¬ 
ference. 

The  newspaper  picture  in  South 
Africa  includes  several  dailies  and 
weeklies  in  the  Afrikaans  language, 
a  descendent  of  the  original  Dutch  set¬ 
tlers. 

“Most  of  the  Afrikaans  papers  are 
editorially  conservative  and  for  the 
national  government,”  Anderson  ob¬ 
served. 


New  look 

The  Connecticut  Jewish  Ledger  in¬ 
troduced  anew  look  and  expanded  ed¬ 
itorial  content  for  its  three  newspa¬ 
pers:  the  Hartford  Jewish  Ledger,  the 
New  Haven  Jewish  Ledger  and  the 
Bridgeport  Jewish  Ledger. 

The  publications  are  part  of  the 
south  Florida-based  Jewish  Media 
Group  Inc.,  which  publishes  the 
largest  chain  of  Jewish  newspapers  in 
the  United  States. 

In  a  new  tabloid-size  format,  the 
papers  will  incorporate  four-color 
graphics  and  photos,  and  will  add  new 
opinion  pieces,  columns  and  stories 
on  Jewish  issues. 


AP  to  market 
Kyodo  service 

The  Associated  Press  and  Kyodo 
News  have  signed  a  new  sales  agree¬ 
ment  granting  AP  exclusive  rights  to 
market  and  sell  Kyodo’s  English- 
language  news  service  to  corpora¬ 
tions,  government  agencies  and  on¬ 
line  information  vendors  in  North 
America. 

Kyodo’s  comprehensive  English- 
language  service  includes  stories 
daily  on  politics,  business,  markets, 
and  the  economy  from  the  Pacific  Rim 
and  Japan.  The  datelined  stories  will 
be  marketed  as  a  separate  service  by 
AP,  as  well  as  integrated  into  AP  news 
stories  in  the  industry-specific  news 
services  called  AP  Alert. 

Kyodo  was  established  47  years 
ago  to  act  as  a  non-profit  news  agency 
free  of  government  and  commercial 
influence,  reporting  on  Japan  and  the 
Pacific  Rim. 

The  Associated  Press  has  bureaus 
in  67  countries,  and  provides  news  to 
its  newspaper  and  broadcast  members 
and  subscribers. 

Head  of  Czech 
news  agency 
is  replaced 

A  leading  dissident  under  the  for¬ 
mer  Communist  regime  is  being  re¬ 
placed  as  head  of  the  official  Czech¬ 
oslovak  news  agency  CSTK. 

The  exact  reasons  for  Petr  Uhl’s 
dismissal,  which  takes  effect  Sept. 

1 4,  were  not  clear,  but  officials  linked 
it  to  the  planned  restructuring  of  the 
agency  when  Czechoslovakia  splits 
into  separate  Czech  and  Slovak  states 
early  next  year. 

—  AP 

Freedom  Forum 
grant  awards 
to  Vanderbilt  U. 

The  Freedom  Forum,  Arlington, 
Va.,  has  granted  $1 .5  million  to  Van¬ 
derbilt  University  in  N ashville  to  build 
a  permanent  international  headquar¬ 
ters  for  its  First  Amendment  Center. 

The  largest  cash  grant  in  the  foun¬ 
dation’s  history,  the  money  will  help 
Vanderbilt  renovate  and  enlarge  the 
historic  former  residence  of  Peabody 
College  presidents.  The  building  will 
be  shared  by  programs  at  the  Van¬ 
derbilt  Institute  for  Public  Policy 
Studies  and  the  First  Amendment 
Center. 
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Help  for  victims 
of  hurricane 

The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Char¬ 
ities  Fund,  a  fund  of  the  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Tribune  Foundation,  raised 
$107,000  in  three  days  from  commu¬ 
nity  contributions  for  the  victims  of 
Hurricane  Andrew. 

Initially  the  fund’ s  goal  was  to  raise 
$200,000  by  Sept.  13,  with  one-half 
coming  from  the  community  and  the 
other  from  the  foundation  as  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  matching  challenge  grant. 

After  the  three  days,  the  foundation 
increased  its  challenge  to  $250,000, 
which  was  met  by  a  Sept.  20  deadline. 

Contributions  of  $70,000  will  be 
given  to  the  following  organizations: 
American  Red  Cross  Disaster  Relief 
Fund;  Catholic  Community  Services 
Disaster  Response;  Greater  Miami 
Jewish  Federation;  Habitat  for  Hu¬ 
manity’s  Hurricane  Andrew  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund;  Second  Harvest  Food 
Bank  of  Central  Florida;  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  Hurricane  Andrew  Relief 
Fund;  and  World  Vision  U.S.A. 

The  balance  will  be  donated  to  the 
Heart  of  Florida  United  Way  to  sup¬ 
port  local  efforts  to  resettle  hurricane 
victims  moving  to  the  central  Florida 


Relocation 

Markey  Publishing  Inc.,  owner  of 
the  Town-Crier  Newspapers,  has  re¬ 
located  its  offices  to  the  Wellington 
Mall.  Its  new  mailing  address  is  1 2794 
West  Forest  Hill  Blvd.,  Suite  14, 
Wellington,  Fla.  33414. 

Publisher  Bob  Markey  said  the 
move  was  for  efficiency,  and  to  allow 
the  one  weekly  and  two  twice-weekly 
papers’  staffs  to  be  in  one  office. 

Fellows  named 

The  Joan  Shorenstein  Barone  Cen¬ 
ter  on  the  Press,  Politics  and  Public 
Policy  at  Harvard  University’s 
Kennedy  School  of  Government  an¬ 
nounced  its  six  fellows  for  the  fall. 

They  are:  C.  Edwin  Baker,  Nicholas 
F.  Gallicchio  Professor  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Fedor 
Burlatsky ,  former  editor  in  chief  of  Lit- 
eraturnaya  Gazeta  in  Moscow;  Kar- 
lyn  Campbell,  professor  of  speech- 
communication  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota;  Erna  Smith,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism,  San  Francisco 
State  University;  Betty  Anne  Wil¬ 
liams,  bureaus/planning  editor  at  USA 
Today,  and  Gadi  W olfsfeld,  senior  lec¬ 
turer  in  the  department  of  political  sci¬ 
ence  at  Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem. 


Reviews 

( Continued  from  page  25) 


almost  a  caricature  of  the  scheming, 
corrupt  politician.  Bilbo  specialized 
in  rabble-rousing  and  ugly,  personal 
attacks  on  his  political  rivals.  In  one 
of  his  earliest  campaigns,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  he  described  his  opponent  as  a 
‘cross  between  a  hyena  and  a  mon¬ 
grel  .  .  .  begotten  in  a  nigger  grave¬ 
yard  at  midnight,  suckled  by  a  sow, 
and  educated  by  a  fool.’  Not  shock¬ 
ingly,  the  target  of  his  invective 
searched  him  out,  and  beat  him  into 
an  unconsciousness  that  lasted  24 
hours.” 

Adding  to  the  enjoyment  of  read¬ 
ing  this  book  are  quotes  on  the  polit¬ 
ical  process  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
such  as  Mark  Twain,  who  said,  “Sup¬ 
pose  you  were  an  idiot.  And  suppose 
you  were  a  member  of  Congress.  But 
I  repeat  myself,”  and  Will  Rogers: 
“I’m  not  a  member  of  any  organized 
political  party.  I’m  a  Democrat.” 

—  Randall  Hines 

Quayle  gleeful 
over  misspelling 

Vice  President  Dan  Quayle,  who 
got  a  political  dunce  cap  for  mis¬ 
spelling  the  word  “potato,”  gleefully 
pounced  on  a  box  in  the  New  York 
Times  that  spelled  his  name  “Quale.” 

“If  they’re  going  to  insist  that  I  spell 
the  word  potato  correctly,  I  am  going 
to  have  to  insist  that  they  start  spelling 
my  name  correctly,”  Quayle  said  on 
a  C-SPAN  call-in  show. 

The  newspaper  misspelled  Quayle’ s 
name  in  a  box  highlighting  candidates’ 
television  appearances. 

Quayle  drew  wide  ridicule  for  in¬ 
structing  a  boy  in  a  spelling  bee  in  a 
Trenton,  N.J.,  classroom  on  June  1 5  to 
add  the  extra  letter  “e”  at  the  end  of  the 
word  potato,  thus  misspelling  it  “pota- 
toe.” 

He  said  he  took  his  cue  from  an  in¬ 
correct  teacher  spelling  card. 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
donates  $5,717 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has  do¬ 
nated  $5,717  to  the  Greater  Chicago 
Food  Depository. 

The  donation  was  the  result  of  sales 
from  the  newspaper’s  flood  T-shirts. 
The  Sun-Times  printed  its  April  13 
front-page  story  about  the  Chicago 
Loop  flood  on  the  front  of  the  T -shirts. 

The  donation  will  provide  enough 
food  to  serve  nearly  29,000  meals. 


AP  adds  to 

SelectStocks  services 

The  Associated  Press  is  adding  a 
list  of  the  lowest  mortgage  rates  from 
around  the  United  States  to  its  Se¬ 
lectStocks  services. 

The  list  is  broken  down  into  geo¬ 
graphic  regions  and  features  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  lowest  rates  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  categories:  30-year  fixed,  15- 
year  fixed,  one-year  adjustable  and 
30-year  jumbo. 

The  list  comes  from  National  Fi¬ 
nancial  News  Services  of  West  Chest¬ 
er,  Pa.,  which  compiles  the  list  of  rates 
from  banks  and  mortgage  brokers  in 
all  50  states.  National  Financial  News 
Services  also  provides  local  mortgage 
rate  charts  for  many  newspapers 
around  the  country. 

The  list  will  move  Monday  through 
Friday  to  all  AP  SelectStocks  sub¬ 
scribers. 
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as  a  supplement  to  their  Photostream 
operation.  More  than  4{X)  AP  affiliates 
are  using  the  technology,  and  AP  helped 
in  the  testing,  as  well  as  suggesting  up¬ 
grades  for  some  of  the  software. 

The  Greenville  (N.C.)  Daily  Re¬ 
flector  was  one  of  the  first  papers  of 
its  size  to  use  the  Leafscan  35.  With 
the  Associated  Press,  the  21,000-cir¬ 
culation  daily  tested  the  Leafscan  35 
and  its  applications  for  newspapers. 

The  Daily  Reflector  uses  the  Leaf¬ 
scan  35  for  special  projects  with  a 
group  of  color  photos,  such  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  directory  ad.  Each  merchant  who 
participates  eventually  gets  rotated  to 
the  top  and  featured. 

J.  Tim  Holt,  Daily  Reflector  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  finds  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  photos  with  the  Leafscan  35  is 
much  better  than  the  prior  technology 
of  making  color  separations. 

“Before  we  would  have  had  to  pay 
someone  for  four  hours  of  work  to  do 
the  color  separations,  and  it  would  not 
have  produced  the  same  quality. 
That’ s  more  investment  for  less  qual¬ 
ity,”  said  Holt. 

A  markedly  higher  cost  would  have 
meant  less  demand  for  the  product 
and,  with  less  quality,  the  advertiser 
would  not  have  been  as  satisfied  with 
the  result.  Holt  explained. 

“This  kind  of  ad  would  not  have  had 
as  long  a  life  as  it  has  had  using  the 
old  technology,”  said  Holt.  The  busi¬ 
ness  directory  ad  has  been  sold  for  its 
fifth  quarter. 

Holt  believes  the  Leafscan  35  is  a 
“step  into  the  future”  for  his  paper. 
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Some  Missouri 
courtrooms  to 
allow  cameras 

Cameras  and  recorders  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  selected  Missouri  court¬ 
rooms  on  a  two-year  experimental  ba¬ 
sis  under  a  rule  issued  by  the  Missouri 
Supreme  Court. 

The  recording  devices  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  state’s  Supreme  Court 
and  in  appeals  courts  designated  by 
the  high  court  beginning  Oct.  1,  and 
in  certain  trial  courts  starting  Jan.  1, 
the  judges  said  Sept.  1 1. 

The  Supreme  Court  wilt  select  trial 
courts  for  the  experiment,  but  pre¬ 
siding  judges  may  choose  not  to  par¬ 
ticipate. 

Judge  Ann  K.  Covington  said  no 
decision  has  been  made  about  which 
courts  will  be  part  of  the  experiment. 

The  high  court  will  continue  its  ban 
on  cameras  and  recorders  in  court¬ 
rooms  that  are  not  part  of  the  experi¬ 
ment. 

The  rule  will  make  Missouri  the 
47th  state  without  a  total  ban  on  cam¬ 
eras  and  recorders  in  courtrooms,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Radio-Television  News 
Directors  Association  in  Washington. 

David  Bartlett,  RTNDA  president, 
said  Mississippi,  Indiana  and  South 
Dakota  still  have  such  bans,  as  well 
as  the  District  of  Columbia. 

NIE  success 

Through  an  “Adopt  a  School”  pro¬ 
gram  established  between  the  New¬ 
port  News,  Va.,  Daily  Press  and 
Tucker-Capps  Fundamental  School, 
a  school  newspaper  was  born. 

What  started  as  tutoring  sessions 
that  matched  volunteers  from  the 
newspaper  with  students  who  needed 
extra  help  with  lessons  and  homework 
grew  into  a  Newspaper  Club. 

The  club,  with  26  members,  met 
once  a  week  with  editorial  department 
members  and  discussed  the  basics  of 
newspapering.  Roles  of  reporters  and 
photographers  and  interviewing  and 
writing  techniques  were  covered.  Af¬ 
ter  some  practice  assignments,  the  stu¬ 
dent  reporters  scoured  the  school  for 
news. 

The  articles  —  including  a  feature 
on  being  a  good  sister,  a  consumer  re¬ 
port  on  a  new  brand  of  bubble  gum, 
and  a  photo  story  on  new  playground 
equipment  —  were  edited  by  news¬ 
paper  advisers.  The  Daily  Press’  main 
plant  did  the  typesetting  and  layout. 
Several  hundred  copies  of  the  eight- 


page  tabloid  were  printed  on  news¬ 
print  at  the  Daily  Press  and  delivered 
to  the  school. 

The  school’s  principal,  Elizabeth 
Roscoe,  noted  that  the  students  who 
participated  in  the  project  showed  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  school  activities. 
The  interaction  with  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  appears  to  have  inspired  newspa¬ 
per  reading.  Students  reported  that 
they  now  look  for  the  bylines  of  their 
advisers  and  read  those  stories. 

Pioneer  Press 
expands  in 
Chicago  suburbs 

Pioneer  Press  Newspapers,  Wil¬ 
mette,  Ill.,  with  a  circulation  of  more 
than  1 76,000,  expanded  its  readership 
when  it  started  the  Lincolnwood  Re¬ 
view  and  reintroduced  the  River  Grove 
Messenger. 

The  expansion  brings  to  41  the 
number  of  Pioneer  Press  newspapers 
in  the  Chicago  suburbs.  The  River 
Grove  Messenger  was  reintroduced 
on  Sept.  1 6.  The  Lincolnwood  Review 
was  launched  the  following  day. 

The  move  into  Lincolnwood  was 
spurred  by  the  announcement  that  the 
Lerner  Newspaper  chain,  owned  by 
Pulitzer  Newspapers,  St.  Louis,  will 
close  its  doors  on  Oct.  13,  leaving  Lin¬ 
colnwood  without  a  local  paper. 

The  reintroduction  of  the  River 
Grove  Messenger,  which  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  in  January  1991,  is  another 
step  by  Pioneer  to  capture  readers  and 
advertisers  in  a  community  currently 
served  by  Lerner. 

Freedom  Forum 
funds  program 
for  D.C.  schools 

The  Freedom  Forum  will  provide 
support  for  the  first  Freedom  Forum 
Journalist-in-Residence  for  District 
of  Columbia  public  schools. 

Funded  by  a  $90,000  grant  from  the 
Freedom  Forum,  the  yearlong  pro¬ 
gram  will  bring  an  experienced  jour¬ 
nalist  with  a  commitment  to  educa¬ 
tion  into  the  schools  to  strengthen  the 
journalism  curriculum  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  newspapers  at  20  city  high 
schools. 

Journalists  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  may  contact  Leonard  Hall,  co¬ 
ordinator  of  journalism  education  at 
the  Freedom  Forum  World  Center  in 
Arlington,  Va. 


Student  paper 
refuses  ads 
from  military 

The  student  newspaper  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Central  Arkansas  has  de¬ 
cided  not  to  run  advertising  by  the 
military  because  of  the  armed  forces’ 
ban  on  homosexuals,  the  editor  said. 

Kim  Green,  editor  of  The  Echo,  said 
a  majority  of  the  newspaper’s  staff 
members  voted  to  refuse  military  ads. 

“They  discriminate  against  gays,” 
Green  said.  “They  don’t  allow  gays 
in  the  Army.  We  find  that  offensive.” 

Douglas  Smith,  a  spokesman  for 
the  Army  Recruiting  Command,  said 
the  newspaper  has  a  right  to  refuse  the 
advertising.  He  said  not  being  able  to 
advertise  in  the  paper  “will  have  some 
effect  but  we  have  other  advertising 
outlets  that  reach  students.” 

Defense  Department  policy  states 
“The  presence  in  the  military  envi¬ 
ronment  of  persons  who  engage  in  ho¬ 
mosexual  conduct  or  who,  by  their 
statements,  demonstrate  a  propensity 
to  engage  in  homosexual  conduct,  se¬ 
riously  impairs  the  accomplishment 
of  the  military  mission.”  _ 

Malaysia  wants  to 
prosecute  reporters 

The  Malaysian  government  is 
threatening  to  prosecute  reporters 
who  uncovered  the  $1  million  pur¬ 
chase  of  cars  given  to  officials  for  pri¬ 
vate  use,  a  scandal  that  caused  the 
capital’s  mayor  to  resign. 

Declaring  that  journalists  have  no 
special  privileges.  Prime  Minister  Ma¬ 
hathir  Mohomed  warned  they  would 
be  investigated  if  they  broke  the  Offi¬ 
cial  Secrets  Act.  Conviction  can  bring 
a  14-year  sentence  and  a  $4,000  fine. 

Mohomed  was  commenting  on  the 
leakage  of  information  from  the  au¬ 
ditor  general’s  office  to  the  press  on 
the  purchase  of  23  Volvo  cars  by 
Kuala  Lumpur  city  authorities  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  resignation  of  Mayor 
Elyas  Omar. 

“If  someone  deliberately  buys  or 
sells  information  contravening  the 
OS  A,  we  will  have  to  act  against  him, 
regardless  of  whether  he  is  a  journal¬ 
ist  or  not,”  Mohomed  said  at  a  news 
conference. 

All  newspapers  in  Malaysia  must 
be  licensed.  In  1987,  three  newspa¬ 
pers  had  their  licenses  revoked  for  re¬ 
porting  news  that  would  stir  up  racial 
unrest. 

—  AP 
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1993  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Nov  1992) 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

$90  per  copy.  Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more  of  each  book,  $82  each. 

$115  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada. 

1992  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  (Published 
April  1992)  The  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

$80  per  copy.  Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more  of  each  book,  $72. 

$105  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada. 

Payment  must  be  in  U.S.  funds  and  accompany  all  orders.  CA.,  LA.,  and  NY  residents  please  add 
applicable  sales  tax.  Please  provide  complete  street  address  with  zip  code  for  UPS  delivery. 
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Tide 
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Ste.lApt. 
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VISA/MC  account  0 

Exp.  date 

BUSINESS  Circle  One  Category 

1.  Newspapers 

2.  Newspaper  equipment  manufacturer 

3.  Syndicates/news  services 

4.  Advertising  Agencies 

5.  Public  relations  firms 

6.  Legal  firm 

7.  Government 

8.  Manufacturer-general 

9.  Manufacturer-auto  &  truck 

10.  Manufacturer-food 

11.  Service  Industry 

12.  Universify/public  library 

13.  Financial 

14.  Retail 

15.  Public  transportation 

16.  Individual 

1 7.  Publishing  other  than  newspaper 

18.  Real  Estate 

19.  Other _ 
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Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234 


Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


900  PERSONALS 


***  FREE  900  #’s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #’s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 


ASTROLOGY 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

CAR  FEATURES  are  cur  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 

FREE  AUTO  REVIEWS  -  Original,  pull- 
no-punches  weekly  column  FREE,  now 
and  forever.  Hard  copy/disk.  (714) 
229-9913. 

COMPUTERS 

SOFTWARE  REVIEWS  -  Honest  non¬ 
technical  evaluations  seeking  home 
with  syndicator/newspaper/magazine. 
Hard  copy/disk.  (714)  229-9913, 
3608  W.  Orange  #201,  Anaheim,  CA 
92804. 

ELECTRONICS 

WEEKLY  COLUMN:  “The  Electronic 
Answer  Man”.  Answers  to  readers'  ques¬ 
tions  about  home  consumer  electronics. 
Stereos,  TVs,  telephones.  Illustrated. 
Typeset  to  your  specifications.  Unique! 
Free  samples.  Soft  Horizons,  1560 
Route  83,  Cape  May  Court  House,  NJ 
08210. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

EDITORS:  Hook  readers  on  the  fact- 
packed  showbiz  column  “LIVE  FROM 
HOLLYWOOD."  Camera-ready  with 
photos.  Info:  (800)  533-0073. 

FAMILY  HEALTH 

YOUR  FAMILY’S  HEALTH.  Weekly 
medical  column  written  by  physician- 
editor  of  two  national  health  magazines. 
24  hour  reader  response  line  with  lots  of 
use.  Four  week  trial  only  $20.  K. 
DeLong  M.D.,  PO  Box  16,  Yucaipa, 
California  92399;  (714)  797-3532. 

HUMOR 

"Coping  In  The  Country."  City  boy  flees 
to  the  backwoods,  experiences  total 
culture  shock.  Weekly,  700  words. 
Samples,  rates:  Clear  Creek  Features, 
17271  Little  Clear  Creek,  Grass  Valley, 
CA  95949  (916)  272-7176. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  18th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


NEWS  SERVICES 

TRACK  YOUR  BIGGEST 
COMPETITION: 

Journal  Graphics  monitors  (and  tran¬ 
scribes)  most  TV  News,  including  CNN, 
24  hours  a  day.  Our  fax  and  computer- 
based  services  keep  you  current  and 
assist  in  your  own  coverage.  For  infor¬ 
mation  and  free  samples,  call  Jim 
Smith  at  (800)  825-5746,  ext.  312. 

PUZZLES 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 

Phone  (714)  926-4843. 

ROMANCE 

“A  Matter  of  Romance" 
READERS  LOVE  AMOR 

SO  DO  ADVERTISERS 
Guaranteed  (818)  791-5236 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

“SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words. 
Samples,  rates.  Frank  Maclnnis,  M.D. 
HFM  Literary  Enterprises,  #104-3283 
Casorso  Road,  Kelowna,  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  Canada  VIW  3L6. 

(604)  868-8603 

SYNDICATION  COLUMNS 

A  TOUCH  OF  VELVET,  radiantly  inspir¬ 
ing  how-to  serial,  800  words,  camera 
ready,  samples.  Bootstraps,  249  West 
21  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

TRAVEL 

NORTHWOODS  WEEKEND.  Great 
Lakes  escapes  monthly:  Luxury  lodges, 
ski  and  beach  resorts,  inns.  Samples, 
rates.  Copyworks,  575  West  End, 
Holland,  Ml  49423.  (616)  335-2916. 

VIDEOS 

TAPEHEADS 

B  Titles,  Drive  In  Escapees,  Art  House 
Flicks,  and  Major  Releases.  Increase 
your  reader’s  options  with  monthly 
video  column  written  with  sense  of 
humor.  Free  samples.  Rochelle 
O’Gorman  Flynn,  47  Cummings  Street, 
Medford,  MA  02155  (617)  391-6150 

The  dead  being  the  majority,  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  have  more 
friends  among  them  than  among  the 
living. 

SAMUEL  BUTLER 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 

TUESDAY  NOON  (EST)  FOR  FOLLOWING  SATURDAY  ISSUE 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 

FRIDAY  5PM  (EST)  8  DAYS  PRIOR  TO  PUBLICATION 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CONSULTANTS 


IMPROVE  YOUR  PRODUCT  immediate¬ 
ly,  cost-effectively.  Brochure:  Gerald  A. 
(Carroll,  15575  Willow  Ct.,  Sterling,  IL 
61081,  (815)  625-7549. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA  PARALEGAL  MAGAZINE. 
No  money  down.  Desktop  publishing 
templates  and  list  of  3,500  California 
paralegals  included.  Will  train  new 
owner.  Call  (805)  528-8705. 


Established  So.  Calif,  magazine.  Must 
sell  due  to  illness.  $42,500.  2202 
Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA  92103. 


NEW  LIFE  STYLE  DESIRED?  Will 
sacrifice  due  to  family  illness.  Profit¬ 
able  established  magazine  for  sale  on 
Amelia  Island,  Florida.  Desk  Top 
Publishing  System  included.  Will  train 
new  owner.  SANDSON,  INC.  (904) 
277-8012. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates,  Box  C, 
Boston,  MA  02174  (617  643-1863. 

COMPREHEf-SIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

PROFESSIONAL  APPRAISALS.  Detail¬ 
ed,  accurate  appraisals  of  your  firm. 
Any  purpose.  Confidential.  RICKENBA- 
CHER  MEDIA,  3828  Mockingbird, 
Dallas,  TX  75205.  (214)  520-7025. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS" 

Sales  &  Appraisals 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  473-7200 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  ■  Appraisers  ■  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 
D.  Claussen-Midwest-(414)  272-6173 


BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette  Park  Dr.,  Bozeman,  MT 
59715 

Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 

(904)  234-1117 _ 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
5525  Laguna  Park  Drive 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758(916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  '  Appraisals  -  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  -  Appraisals  -  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440FAX  (714)  624-8852 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
AppraisaLBrokerageConsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

TEXAS  DAILY,  $1  million.  Weekly 
group,  $1  million  plus,  others  from  as 
low  as  $10K  down.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 

COLORADO  twice  weekly  $1.2  million 
gross.  $350,CXX)  cash  flow.  Excellent 
growth  prospects. 

ARKANSAS  county  seat  weekly 
$150,(X)0  gross  sales.  Starter  property. 
HOUSTON  suburban  shopper. 
$625,(X)0  gross.  $115,000  cash  flow. 
Jim  Webster  &  Associates 
(903)  473-7200 

GOSS  COSMO  PRESS.  1974.  6  units. 
Good  running  condition. 

Call  (813)  461-0245. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  A  husband/wife 
team  can  take  $45,000  a  year  out  of 
this  paid  circulation  weekly  grossing 
$160,000  in  desirable  area.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  get  into  business  with 
well-established  paper.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Associ¬ 
ates  (617)  643-1863. 

ZONE  2  weekly,  well  established,  near 
recreation  area.  Second  class  license. 
Solid  and  growing  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion  base.  Sale  includes  offset  printing 
facility.  For  information,  write  to  Box 
6022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 
Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ALTERNATE  DELIVERY  -  Turn  Mail 
COSTS  into  PROFITS.  We  offer 
complete  development  services  includ¬ 
ing  routing,  mapping,  carrier  training, 
quality  control  methods  and  administra¬ 
tive  techniques.  Over  21  years  of  deliv¬ 
ery  experience.  For  more  information, 
call  us  collect  at  (517)  732-2081  or 
write  to  APS  Development  (E),  PO  Box 
645,  Gaylord,  Ml  49735. 

ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 

CIRCUUTION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 

Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-6611 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

AMERI-TEL  1  MARKETING 

BY  USE  OF  TELEMARKETING 
AMERI-TEL  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WITH: 

1:  NEW  STARTS 

2:  STOP  SAVERS 

3:  VERIFICATION 

4:  CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 

5:  HIGH  RETENTION 

FOOT  CANVASSING  IS  ALSO 
AVAILABLE 

CALL  MR.  PRIOLO 

1(800)  25  AMTEL 

CIRCULATION  SOLUTIONS 
Complete  Circulation  Development 
100%  Guaranteed  Quality  Starts 
Increased  Single  Copy  Sales 

Alternate  Delivery  Systems 

All  your  Circulation  Needs 

More  than  30  years  experience  in  circu¬ 
lation,  promotion  and  distribution. 

Van  Dozier  (205)  821-8373. 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 

■Crews  and  Phones 
■Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 

(313)  673-9533 

POSTAL  RATES  KILLIN’  YA?  Convert 
from  mail  delivery  to  carrier  home  deliv¬ 
ery  today.  Van  Dozier,  Circulation  Solu¬ 
tions,  (205)  821-8373.  30  years  exper¬ 
ience  in  newspaper  promotion  and 
distribution. 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 

PRO  STARTS 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
“The  Customer  Connection” 

Fall  Circulation  Specials 
Conversions/Stop  Saver 
Preapproved  Sampling 

Call  l-(800)  327-8463 

CONSULTANTS 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT  -  Sales, 
service,  collection,  department  evalua¬ 
tion,  down-size  or  improve  your  opera¬ 
tion.  References.  Call  Gary  Kruger 
(315)  457-4338. 

USE  MY  44  YEARS  of  publishing  exper¬ 
ience  to  buy.  sell  or  improve  profit. 
Write  for  resume.  Morris  Hallock,  News¬ 
paper  Consultant  (605)  347-2440. 
2352  Fulton  St.,  Sturgis,  SD  57785. 

MARKETING  SERVICES 

MARKETING  SERVICES 

Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

Detour:  something  that  lengthens 
your  mileage,  diminishes  your  gas, 
and  strengthens  your  vocabulary. 

Oliver  Herford 


piNG?  HII^INGV  HIl^ING?  Hll^ING? 
DR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  LO? 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
NG?  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  ORI 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LUNG?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 

Use  the  Classif  ied 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 


E&P's  Classifieid  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will 
make  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week  I 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  ad  call  21 2 *675 *4380,  or  mail  it 
to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West  19th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADI 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  resuits 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

MAILROOM 


HELP 

WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

•Daily  Service  Contracts* 

*One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

METRO  CYLINDER  EXCHANGE 

NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 

(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 

TONER  CARTRIDGES 

RECYCLE  TONER  CARTRIDGES/Most 
$45  including  shipping.  Guaranteed. 
Discounted  toner  for  copiers  available. 
We  buy  empties.  (800)  676-0749. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

COIN  MECHANISMS 

COIN  COUNTERS 

Digital  coin  counter  separates,  bags  and 
counts.  Excellent  condition.  $1,100. 
(415)  364-0172,  or  nighttime  (415) 
369-0836. 

MAILROOM 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


"KANSA”  MODEL  “480"  inserter  and 
480  add-on  stations,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  best  offer  will  own!  Financing/ 
leasing  available. 

Call  (316)  342-7900. 


MAIL  ROOM 

3  Mueller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200’  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Chelshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

Stepper  paper  MAN  machines.  Cheap. 
1  3  Hopper  fold  &  tier.  1  3  Hopper 
convertible  fold  &  tier.  1/4  folder.  Lots 
of  spare  parts.  String,  flat  wax  and 
several  Saxmeyer  EM’s.  (310) 
973-2588. 

TWO  Signode  MLN-2  strappers.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  condition.  Some  spare 
parts  included.  Gary  Mills,  (518) 
786-1633. 

USED  MAIlROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

PRESSES 


AVAILABLE 

Refurbished  King  units  (Color  &  News) 
and  folders.  Motors  and  drive  units. 
Rebuilt  blanket,  plate  cylinders,  includ¬ 
ing  bearers,  for  King  presses,  guaran¬ 
teed  5  years.  Sheet  fed  press  and 
bindery  equipment  available. 

Lee  Smith  Industries  manufactures 
many  King  parts.  We  offer  full  service 
on  King  presses,  with  emphasis  on 
weekend  service.  24  hour  delivery  on 
parts.  Inquire  for  prices  on  parts  and 
sen/ice.  Call  Lee  Smith  Industries  at  1 
(800)  866-0515  for  further  details. 

DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 
1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22”  (560 
mm)  cut-off.  Consists  of  two  9-unit 
presses  with  5  half  decks  each,  45” 
RTP’s. 

Two  8-unit  Goss  Metros  1978/80  vin¬ 
tage,  23  9/16”  cut-off,  each  with  3:2 
folder,  4  half  decks  and  42”  automa¬ 
tic  digital  reels. 

Four  8-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  presses  23 
9/16”. 

One  8-unit  MAN/Roland  Hoe  Flexo,  23 
9/16”. 

One  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder/ 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

Ask  About  our  Single-Width  Presses 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Fax  (913)492-6217 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552- 1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669. 


PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  &  balloon 
8  40”  or  42”  RTPs 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED 

Muller-Martini  inserters  227S. 
(800)  356-4886. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

JOURNALISM 

Tenure-track  news-editorial  appoint¬ 
ment  in  ACEJMC-accredited  program, 
Ph.D.  preferred  (Master's  required). 
Several  years  daily  newspaper  writing 
experience  required.  University  teach¬ 
ing  experience  desired.  Begins  August 
20,  1993.  Apply  by  November  15, 
1992,  to  Chair,  Search  Committee, 
Department  of  Technical  Journalism, 
Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins, 
CO  80523.  Phone  (303)  491-6310. 
Colorado  State  is  EEO/AA  Employer. 
E.O.  Office:  21  Spruce  Hall. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER  -  Ithaca 
based  publicly  held  media  company  is 
looking  for  hard  working,  degreed 
accountant  with  minimum  of  4-5  years 
accounting  experience  for  its  corporate 
newspaper  division.  Responsibilities 
will  include  financial  statement  prepa¬ 
ration,  analysis,  and  consolidation  as 
well  as  management  statistical  report¬ 
ing,  special  projects,  and  liaison  with 
the  company's  newspapers’  accoun¬ 
tants.  Candidates  should  be  organized, 
self-motivated,  have  strong  supervisory 
and  communications  skills,  and  be  able 
to  effectively  work  with  different 
management  levels.  Must  be  proficient 
using  Lotus  1-2-3,  and  be  willing  to 
travel.  Please  send  resume  with  salary 
history  in  confidence  to  V.P.-Controller, 
Park  Communications,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
550,  Ithaca,  NY  14851. 

CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.’s  newspaper  division 
is  currently  accepting  resumes  from 
candidates  interested  in  working  for  one 
of  our  81  daily  newspapers  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  chief  financial  officer.  Candi¬ 
dates  are  being  considered  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  at  newspapers  ranging  in  size 
from  50,000  daily  circulation  to 
100,000+.  Candidates  should  have 
management/supervisory  experience, 
strong  analytical  skills,  systems 
management  experience,  cost  control 
skills  and  PC  literacy.  Each  position  is 
responsible  for  accounting,  credit  and 
MIS  operations,  and  preparation  of 
annual  capital  and  operating  budgets.  A 
proven  track  record  in  managing  a 
successful  financial  operation  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Previous  newspaper  experience 
preferred.  Please  fax  your  resume  with 
cover  letter  including  salary  history  and 
names  of  references  to  Diane  Keeley, 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  (703)  558-3810. 
Gannett  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

CONTROLLER 

Small  (8  million  revenue)  midwest 
group,  growing,  debt-free,  seeks  CPA 
strong  on  taxes,  auditing,  collections, 
cost-accounting,  budgeting  and  playing 
what-if  games.  Interact  with  owner  and 
young  three  person  management  team. 
Competitive  pay,  benefits.  Pleasant, 
small  town  headquarters.  Write  Box 
6011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  the  six  day 
South  Idaho  Press  in  Burley,  Idaho. 
Oversee  entire  operation.  P  &  L  respon¬ 
sibility,  budgeting,  sales  and  collection 
experience  desired.  An  excellent  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  progressive  company.  Send 
resume  to  Nick  Partsch,  Box  757, 
Nebraska  City,  NE  68410. 
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EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
The  National  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists  seeks  an  executive  director  in 
Washington,  DC  office.  Requirements: 
Extensive  fund-raising,  program  and 
convention  planning  experience,  excel¬ 
lent  communication  skills,  college 
degree  and  3-5  years  experience  as 
executive  director  or  related  managerial 
position.  Send  cover  letter,  with  salary 
expectations,  5915  Berthold  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  MO  63110.  Deadline  10/1/92. 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  sought  for 
27,000,  7-day  quality  newspaper  in  a 
competitive  market  with  responsibility 
for  adjacent  auxiliary  publications.  The 
individual  we  seek  is  a  well-rounded 
professional  with  a  track  record  of 
success  who  is  looking  for  new  chal¬ 
lenges  with  an  aggressive,  market- 
driven  company.  If  you  believe  you  are 
qualified  for  this  Zone  5  leadership 
opportunity,  send  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Box  6052,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGE^ 

Needed  immediately  for  profitable 
family-owned  dally  newspaper  under 
25,000  circulation  located  in  beautiful 
mid-Atlantic  market.  Management  and 
the  newspaper  are  on  the  move  and 
expanding.  Major  candidate  emphasis 
on  all  financial  topics  to  include 
budgeting,  monthly  forecasting,  long 
range  planning,  and  capital  expenditure 
projections.  Responsible  to  the 
publisher  for  financial  review  of  all 
department  functions.  Role  includes 
managing  the  data  processing  area. 
Looking  for  best  qualified  and  exper¬ 
ienced  candidate  with  at  least  four 
years  as  Controller  or  CFO  of  a  daily 
newspaper.  Seven  day  publishing 
experience  helpful.  Would  like  candi¬ 
date  with  an  accounting  degree;  CPA 
level  preferable,  but  not  essential. 
Outstanding  people/communications 
skills  are  necessary  for  this  team  leader 
and  player.  Write  today  to  Richard  L. 
Hare,  President,  Hare  Associates  Inc., 
62  Black  Walnut  Drive,  Rochester,  NY 
14615. 

Shopper  Enterprises,  Inc.  is  seeking  an 
innovative,  aggressive  leader  with 
proven  sales  and  management  skills  to 
manage  a  twice  weekly  20,000+  shop¬ 
per  publication  in  southeast  MN.  We 
offer  an  excellent  salary-bonus-benefit 
package.  Send  resume,  including  salary 
history,  to  Shopper  Enterprises,  Inc.,  D. 
Mindak,  PO  Box  100,  Blue  Earth,  MN 
56013.  E.O.E. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Albuquerque  Publishing  Company 
seeks  an  Assistant  CAM.  Successful 
applicant  will  be  involved  in  the  de¬ 
velopment,  training  and  supervision  of 
inside  and  outside  sales  staff.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  designing  and  implementing 
classified  promotions  a  plus.  5  years 
advertising  management  and  strong 
communications  skills  essential.  Please 
send  resume  to:  Kim  McDonough,  F*0- 
Drawer  J-T,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  Immediate 
opening  for  experienced  ad  director  in 
the  beautiful  high  plateau  of  New 
Mexico.  Plenty  of  outdoor  activities. 
Good  pay  and  benefits  for  a  small  daily 
of  17,0()0  circulation.  Send  resume  to: 

The  Daily  Times 
PO  Box  450 
Farmington,  NM  87499 
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HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Gateway  Publications,  publishers  of  14 
weekly  newspapers  in  suburban  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  is  looking  for  an  experienced 
advertising  sales  manager.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  day-to-day  operations  of  our 
east  and  south  market  sales  force.  This 
position  requires  a  dynamic  and  crea¬ 
tive  individual  willing  to  demand  the 
very  best  from  themselves  and  their 
sales  force.  A  successful  sales  back¬ 
ground  is  a  must.  Compensation 
includes  salary,  plus  bonus,  plus  full 
benefit  package.  To  be  considered  send 
resume  to  Gateway  Publications,  610 
Beatty  Rd.,  Monroeville,  PA,  15146 
Attn:  Mark  Caruso. 

TELEMARKETING  MANAGEMENT 
SIMPLY  THE  BEST! 

That’s  all  we’re  interested  in! 

Potpourri  Shoppers,  Inc.,  a  division  of 
Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc.  is 
pleased  to  offer  an  outstanding 
management  opportunity  in  its 
Commercial  Classified  Telemarketing 
department.  We  service  a  circulation  of 
960,000  through  a  16-person  sales 
staff. 

Candidates  should  have  a  minimum  of 
5  years’  sales  management  experience 
in  print  media.  You  will  have  assisted  in 
budget  planning,  hired  and  trained 
successful  sales  staff,  created  internal 
and  external  promotions  and  directed 
all  other  selling  activities  of  a  telemark¬ 
eting  sales  group. 

Our  comprehensive  benefits  package 
includes  a  Bonus  Program,  non¬ 
contributory  Pension  Program  and 
401 K  Investment  Program. 

Mail  resume  and  salary  history  tO: 
Human  Resources,  PO  Box  54982, 
Santa  Clara,  CA  95054. 

We  are  a  Fortune  1000  Company. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Daily  Globe  in  Worthington,  MN  is 
delivered  to  15,000  households 
Monday  through  Saturday.  We  need  a 
qualified  sales  oriented  individual  to 
run  our  Circulation  Department.  Please 
mail  your  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Reg  Durant,  Publisher,  PO  Box  639, 
Worthington,  MN  56187. 

DATA  PROCESSING 


PRODUCTION  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
Post-Tribune  Publishing,  Inc.,  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
production  systems  analyst.  Successful 
applicant  should  have  experience  with 
Atex  composition,  format  writing,  and 
systems  operations,  as  well  as  a  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  computer  science  or  an 
equivalent  combination  of  education 
and  experience.  Interested  applicants 
should  send  resume  to  Post-Tribune 
Publishing,  Inc.,  Human  Resources 
Office,  1065  Broadway,  Gary,  IN 
46402.  No  phone  calls.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 

Send  E&P  Box  Replies 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


12,000  PLUS  SUNBELT  DAILY  needs 
experienced  person  for  sports  assistant 
who  can  double  on  news  layout  duties. 
Position  available  immediately.  Contact 
Managing  Editor,  Daily  Star,  PO  Box 
1149,  Hammond,  LA  70404.  (504) 
345-2333. 

ARTS  WRITER 

The  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph 
is  seeking  an  arts  writer  with  expertise 
in  classical  music,  dance,  visual  arts 
and  theater.  Ideal  candidate  should 
have  a  lively,  authoritative  writing  style 
and  minimum  of  three  years  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Duties  will  include 
reviews,  advances,  profiles,  trend 
stories  and  deadline  news  stories.  We 
are  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning,  120,000 
daily  nestled  at  the  foothills  of  Color¬ 
ado’s  Front  Range.  Send  a  cover  letter, 
resume  and  five  samples  of  your  work 
to:  Todd  Hegert,  Features  Editor,  Gazet¬ 
te  Telegraph,  30  S.  Prospect  St.,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  CO  80903.  No  phone 
calls.  EOE/MFDV. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  (NIGHTS)  — 
Help  direct  small,  but  creative  reporting 
staff  in  tough,  competitive  market. 
Must  know  how  to  make  copy  sing  and 
meet  tight  deadlines.  Resume,  clips, 
references  to  Box  6041,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BLOOD  SPORTS 

Enthusiast  with  experience  managing 
staff  and  correspondents.  Prefer  daily 
experience.  Top  benefits,  salary  and 
bonus.  Zone  9.  Send  to  Box  6031, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

BUREAU  CHIEF  -  A  small  daily  in 
northeastern  Indiana  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  person  to  run  a  county 
bureau.  A  wide  range  of  skills  is  needed 
-  feature  and  news  writing.  Send 
resumes  to:  The  News-Sun,  PO  Box  39, 
Kendallville,  IN  46755;  c/o  Terry 
Housholder. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR/REPORTER 
The  Orange  County  (CA)  Business  Jour¬ 
nal  seeks  top-notch  business  journalist 
as  editor,  writer  or  both.  Call  Rick  Reiff 
at  (714)  833-8373. 

BUSINESS  COPY  EDITOR 

The  Press-Enterprise,  a  165,000  daily 
in  Southern  California,  is  seeking  an 
experienced  business  copy  editor  for 
rim  and  layout  work.  Writing  sharp 
heads,  challenging  copy  and  feature 
layout  work  are  all  part  of  the  job. 
Resume,  clips  and  references  to  Andy 
McCue,  Business  Editor,  The  Press- 
Enterprise,  PO  Box  792,  Riverside,  CA 
92502. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR:  One  key  reporter/ 
editor  sought  by  40,000  circulation 
daily  in  competitive  market.  Supervise 
stringers,  write  features  and  news,  lay 
out  some  pages.  Salary  to  $30,000 
depending  on  experience.  Contact  Rex 
Smith,  Editor,  The  Record,  501  Broad¬ 
way,  Troy,  NY  12181. 

COP  REPORTER.  Must  be  aggressive, 
good  on  deadline  and  a  good  story  tell¬ 
er.  16,000  PM.  Resume,  clips  and 
cover  letter  to  Kent  Davy,  Pekin  Daily 
Times,  PO  Box  430,  Pekin,  IL  61555. 

There  are  two  kmds  of  men  who 
never  amount  to  much:  those  who 
cannot  do  what  they  are  told,  and 
those  who  can  do  nothing  else. 

Cyrus  Curtis 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR 

Zone  3,  50K  has  opening  for  the  best 
city  editor  in  the  United  States.  If  you 
can  do  it  all,  if  you  can  do  it  right  the 
first  time,  if  you  can  do  it  in  a  hurry  and 
do  it  with  a  smile;  if  you  can  teach, 
motivate,  nurture,  edit,  compliment 
and  criticize  while  earning  the  respect 
and  the  friendship  of  your  staff;  apply  to 
Box  6046,  Editor  &  Publisher  with 
resume,  writing  samples,  AND  salary 
expectations.  Good  paper,  good  people 
and  great  place  to  live  and  work. 


COPY  EDITORS 

Southern  New  England  AM  daily, 
17,000  circulation,  seeks  candidates 
for  possible  openings  in  near  future. 
Experience  in  both  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  essential.  Letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Box  6047,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

81,000  morning  daily  in  southeastern 
North  Carolina  needs  a  copy  editor  with 
excellent  command  of  spelling  and 
grammar  and  headline  and  layout 
talent.  Send  resume,  work  samples  and 
an  indication  of  salary  expectations  to 
John  Holmes,  Personnel  Director,  The 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  PO  Box 
849,  Fayetteville,  NC  28302. 


COPY  EDITOR:  Three  years  daily  experi¬ 
ence  required  for  60,000  daily  In 
competitive  northern  New  Jersey. 
Strong  headline  writing,  production 
skills  a  must.  Send  resume,  samples 
immediately  to  Jack  Bowie,  Managing 
Editor,  Daily  Record,  PO  Box  217, 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054-0217. 


COPY  EDITOR:  The  Odessa  American,  a 
40,000  circulation  AM  newspaper  in 
West  Texas  is  looking  for  a  copy  editor 
with  1-2  years  experience  on  a  daily.  We 
are  fully  paginated  and  we  do  all  full 
color  fronts  and  lots  of  spot  color. 
Please  send  resume  and  tearsheets  to 
Kathy  Nelson,  News  Editor,  PO  Box 
2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760-2952.  No 
calls,  please. 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  -  For  two  small  Massachusetts 
community  weeklies.  Experience 
preferred  in  supervision  of  staff  and 
freelancers,  layout,  copyediting  and 
writing  editorials,  headlines  and 
cutlines.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Box 
6051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-I-  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 


EDITOR  to  lay  out  pages,  edit  copy  for 
growing  Finger  Lakes  15,000  afternoon 
daily.  We're  adding  a  Sunday  AM 
edition  and  need  experienced,  energe¬ 
tic  pro  to  fill  vacancy  on  weekdays. 
Salary  negotiable.  Send  resume, 
samples  and  references  to  Bob  Matson, 
ME,  The  Daily  Messenger,  73  Buffalo 
St.,  Canandaigua,  NY  14424. 


EDITOR/WRITER  with  progressive  poli¬ 
tics  wanted  for  Dollars  &  Sense,  a 
socialist  economics  magazine.  Respon¬ 
sible  with  co-editor  for  24-page  monthly 
magazine  and  editing  our  annual 
economics  readers.  Must  understand 
economic  issues.  Editorial  magazine  or 
newspaper  experience  essential.  Salary 
is  $22,650,  four  weeks  vacation,  full 
health  benefits.  Women  encouraged  to 
apply.  Send  resume,  letter,  and  writing 
samples  to  D&S,  1  Summer  Street, 
Somerville,  MA  02143. 


FEATURE  EDITOR  sought  by  The 
TIMES,  a  65,000  AM  daily  serving 
Northwest  Indiana  and  southeast  subur¬ 
ban  Chicago.  We’re  looking  for  a  crea¬ 
tive,  non-traditional  editor.  Emphasis 
on  writing  and  story  generation.  Come 
join  us  in  a  highly  competitive  market. 
State  of  the  art  facilities.  Full  color 
newspaper.  Good  pay,  benefits. 
Resume  with  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Bill  Nangle,  Executive 
Editor,  The  TIMES,  601  45th  Ave., 
Munster,  IN  46321. 


IT'S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
with  an  attached  note 

listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you 
do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach. 

If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering 
is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 

When  you  need  Classified, 
we're  here  -  every  week! 
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EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
Hands-on  editor  for  small  daily  on  the 
move  in  central  Florida.  Experienced 
person  with  strong  journalism  skills  and 
management  background  needed  to 
work  with  a  talented  staff  in  a  growing 
market.  Send  letter  and  resume  to  Box 
6039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURES  COPY  EDITOR —The  Press- 
Enterprise,  circulation  170,000,  in 
Riverside,  So.  Calif.  5  years  experience, 
skilled  at  crafting  clever  heads,  helping 
wire  and  staff  stories  with  careful,  tight 
editing.  Page  design  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  headline  samples  to  Sally 
Ann  Maas,  Assist.  ME,  Features,  Box 
792,  Riverside,  CA  92502. 

FEATURE  WRITER  -  Multi-talented 
impact  writer  needed  to  make  our 
feature  and  entertainment  pages  sing. 
An  idea  person  who  can  humanize 
everything  from  the  frivolous  to  the  trag¬ 
ic  would  be  perfect.  The  Dispatch  is  a 
five-day  morning  newspaper  in  Gilroy 
that  places  a  strong  emphasis  on  local 
news.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
clips  to;  Frank  Quaratiello,  Lifestyle 
Editor,  PO  Box  22365,  Gilroy,  CA 
95021. 

FLORIDA  GULF  COAST  daily  seeks 
news  editor  with  proven  editing  ability, 
a  good  teaching  rapport  with  copy 
editors,  ability  to  motivate  desk  staff  as 
a  team,  adaptability  to  breaking  news 
and  an  appreciation  for  packaging  and 
presentation  needs.  Some  pagination 
experience  would  be  helpful.  Resume, 
salary  history  and  three  success  stories 
to  Box  6053,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ILLINOIS  daily  looking  to  expand  its 
staff  seeks  resourceful  individual  for 
general  assignment  reporting  as  well  as 
some  hunting,  fishing  and  nature 
assignments.  Send  clips  and  resumes 
to;  Editor,  Effingham  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  370,  Effingham,  IL  62401. 

LAYOUT  EDITOR 
$50,000+ 

America’s  largest  and  liveliest  paper  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  pro  who  can 
write  bright,  accurate  headlines  and 
produce  eye-grabbing  pages.  Mac 
experience  is  a  plus,  but  not  essential. 
If  you  are  a  top-flight  editor  and  meet 
our  high  standards  we  offer  you  an 
exciting  future,  generous  benefits  and 
relocation  to  South  Florida.  Send  letter 
and  resume  tO; 

NATIONAL  ENQUIRER 
Personnel  Department 
600  S.E.  Coast  Avenue 
Lantana,  FL  33464 
LIFESTYLE  REPORTER 
We're  looking  for  an  experienced 
feature  writer  whose  talent  can  bring  a 
popular  Lifestyle  section  even  closer  to 
our  readers.  We’re  a  30,000  AM  daily 
that  tops  Florida  in  market  penetration. 
Local  news  got  us  there.  If  you  have  the 
writing  ability  and  can  use  a  camera, 
we’ve  got  a  place  for  you  on  our  staff. 
We  offer  competitive  pay  and  benefits 
and  the  opportunity  to  work  and  live  in  a 
small  city  ranked  among  the  best  in  the 
nation.  Please  send  resume,  and  three 
samples  or  your  work  to  Box  6005, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  great  many  people  think  they 
are  thinking  when  they  are 
merely  rearranging  their 
prejudices. 

William  James 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Palladium-Times,  a  6-day-a-week 
PM  along  Lake  Ontario,  is  seeking  a 
strong  leader  for  our  staff  of  1 1  dedi¬ 
cated,  experienced  journalists.  The 
successful  candidate  has  at  least  two 
years  of  supervisory  experience  as  a  line 
editor,  strong  news  judgment,  writes 
compelling  editorials,  has  a  passion  for 
community  journalism  and  doesn’t 
shrink  from  the  new  technology.  Salary 
to  $30,000  after  probationary  period. 
Send  resume  tO;  Bruce  Frassinelli, 
Publisher,  The  Palladium-Times,  140 
W.  First  St.,  Oswego,  NY  13126. 

NEWS  EDITOR;  Medium-sized  Zone  2 
daily  seeks  detail-oriented  editor  who 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  AP  style, 
can  write  heads  that  sing,  and  be  crea¬ 
tive  with  tight  newshole.  Lead  5-person 
copy  desk  and  work  with  composing 
room.  Resume,  clips  to  Box  6042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  who  can  handle  camera. 
More  than  one  year  experience 
required.  Reply  to  Putnam  County 
Sentinel,  PO  Box  149,  Ottowa,  OH 
45875. 

REPORTER 

Gather  factual  information  and  prepare 
stories  (primarily  in  Chinese,  to  be 
printed  in  Chinese)  presenting  points  of 
view  on  current  events  (both  local  and 
major  news  events)  with  emphasis  on 
events  in  China.  Interview  (generally  in 
Chinese  language)  local  officials  and 
dignitaries  who  are  visiting  from  China 
and  write  newsworthy  stories  based  on 
interviews.  Write  clear  and  concise 
editorials  as  need  arises.  Perform  back¬ 
ground  information  in  such  field  as  poli¬ 
tics,  foreign  affairs,  travel,  business, 
etc.  Required  Bachelor’s  Degree  in 
Journalism  (or  equiv)*  If  degree  is  a 
foreign  degree,  must  be  the  equivalent 
of  a  Bachelor’s  Degree  in  Journalism 
from  a  U.S.  College  or  University.  Must 
be  able  to  read,  speak,  and  write  Chin¬ 
ese.  40  hours  per  week,  9  am  to  5  pm, 
$18,000  per  year.  "Must  have  proof  of 
legal  authority  to  work  permanently  in 
the  U.S."  and  send  resumes  to;  Illi¬ 
nois  Department  of  Employment  Se¬ 
curity,  401  South  State  Street,  3 
South,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605.  Attn; 
Len  Boksa,  Ref.  #V-IL  5975-B,  no  calls. 
An  Employer  Paid  Ad. 

SPORTS  WRITER  -  Southern  Indiana 
afternoon  daily  has  an  opening  on 
6-person  sports  staff  to  cover  high- 
profile  NCAA  division  2  university,  high- 
emphasis  local  preps  and  motor  sports. 
Mostly  writing  position;  Ability  to  do 
desk  work  a  plus.  Women  and  minori¬ 
ties  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Tim  Ethridge, 
Sports  Editor,  The  Evansville  Press,  PO 
Box  454,  Evansville,  IN  47703-0454. 

STATEHOUSE  WRITER  sought  by 
65,000  AM  daily  in  midwest.  We’re 
looking  for  an  experienced  writer  with  a 
background  in  politics  and  government. 
We  need  someone  wanting  to  tilt  wind¬ 
mills,  unafraid  of  making  waves  -  an 
aggressive  reporter  who  is  objective  and 
insightful.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  with  references  to  Box  6048, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOUGH  MINDED  REPORTER  to  cover 
courts  and  cops  for  small  daily.  Send 
clips,  letter  to  Will  Doolittle,  Malone 
Telegram,  387  E.  Main  St.,  Malone,  NY 
12953. 


SPORTS  DESIGNER 
Join  our  team  of  designers  at  The  Albu¬ 
querque  Journal,  New  Mexico’s  state 
newspaper.  We  demand  excellence  and 
seek  fresh  ideas,  and  we  are  looking  for 
someone  who  can  design  strong  visual 
and  content-driven  pages  under  four- 
edition  deadline  pressure.  This  person 
will  be  part  of  our  new  design  desk  team 
that  will  eventually  be  producing  pages 
in  Quark  XPress.  Knowledge  of  Quark  is 
a  plus  but  not  necessary.  What  we  need 
is  someone  with  an  eye  for  design,  grace 
under  pressure,  consensus-building 
skills  and  good  news  judgment.  If  you 
can  help  us  get  to  the  next  level,  send 
your  resume,  work  samples  and  refer¬ 
ences  by  October  12  to  Carolyn  Rick- 
erd.  Design  Director,  The  Albuquerque 
Journal,  PO  Drawer  J,  Albuquerque, 
NM,  87110.  No  phone  calls,  please. 
Salary  $27,000  -  $31,000. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  a  sports  editor  who 
understands  that  the  quality  of  the  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  and  headlines  in  his  section 
are  essential  to  its  success  and  who  can 
teach  his  staff  the  difference  between 
the  good,  the  bad  and  the  mediocre. 

We’re  a  76,0(X)  circulation  newspaper 
in  a  competitive  market,  and  local 
sports  coverage  is  a  key  to  our  continu¬ 
ing  growth.  Yet,  we  have  to  blend  cover¬ 
age  of  pro  teams  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  into  our  mix. 

Please  send  resumes,  samples  of  your 
sections  to  Gale  Baldwin,  Editor,  The 
Trentonian,  600  Perry  St.,  Trenton,  NJ 
08602. 


STAFF  WRITER 

The  Philadelphia  Gay  News,  an  award¬ 
winning  member  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
Staff  Writer  for  its  15,000  circulation 
weekly  editorial  department.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  have  an  interest  in  issues  of 
importance  to  the  lesbian  and  gay 
community  and  at  least  one  year  experi¬ 
ence  reporting  on  deadline  and  writing 
news  features.  Sharp  beginners  or 
recent  J-school  grads  with  strong  clips 
will  be  considered.  This  is  a  full-time 
position  offering  a  competitive  salary 
and  benefits  package.  Women  and 
minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Send  resume  and  six  non-returnable 
clips  tO; 

John  Mandes,  Editor 
Philadelphia  Gay  News 
254  S.  nth  St. 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107 


STAFF  WRITER  -  Committed  profes¬ 
sional  with  a  nose  for  news  and  a  crea¬ 
tive  touch  needed  to  join  talented  city- 
side  reporting  staff.  Local  news  is  our 
primary  focus.  A  competitive  spirit  is  a 
must.  Send  cover  letter,  clips  and 
resume  to;  Jenny  Midtgaard,  City 
Editor,  The  Dispatch,  PO  Box  22365, 
Gilroy,  CA  95021. 


FEATURE  WRITER  -  EDITOR 
Talented  feature  writer  with  ability  to 
edit.  Ideal  if  strong  on  layout.  Newspap¬ 
er  experience  a  plus.  For  leading  maga¬ 
zine  and  book  publisher  in  income  tax- 
free  Bahamas.  Send  resume,  samples. 
Box  6021,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED;  An  assistant  managing  editor 
for  design  to  lead  a  Gannett, 
55,000-circulation,  California  daily  in 
the  Central  Valley  into  new  and  innova¬ 
tive  design  frontiers.  Need  strong 
design/layout  and  MAC  background, 
with  solid  work,  projects  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  Would  supervise  an  up-and- 
coming  graphics  department.  A  rede¬ 
sign  and  design  desk  likely  in  our 
future.  Cover  letter  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  references,  resume  and  a 
week’s  worth  of  samples  to  Executive 
Editor  Betty  Liddick,  The  Stockton 
Record,  PO  Box  900,  Stockton,  CA 
95201. 

WEEKLY  EDITORIAL  COORDINATOR 
sought  to  join  The  Pioneer  Group  team. 
Responsibilities  include  but  are  not 
limited  to;  Supervising  weekly  editorial 
staff;  coordinating  editorial  copy  in 
each  of  six  weeklies;  editorial  writing; 
working  with  layout  opportunities  and 
limited  photo  duties.  Must  be  willing  to 
relocate  to  Reed  City  Michigan  and 
become  involved  in  the  community. 
Four  to  five  years  of  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  preferred.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Judy  Hale,  The  Pion¬ 
eer,  502  N.  State  St.,  Big  Rapids,  Ml 
49307. 

WRITERS 

Join  a  team  of  top-notch  writers  creat¬ 
ing  health  books  for  Prevention  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Rodale  Press.  As  the  nation’s 
interest  in  health  and  natural  healing 
continues  to  grow,  so  do  we.  That 
means  super  career  opportunities  for 
journalists  who  want  their  work  to  touch 
people’s  lives  and  make  a  difference. 
We  offer  excellent  benefits,  including 
medical  and  dental  coverage,  a  small 
town  atmosphere  1  hour  away  from 
Philadelphia  and  1  1/2  hours  from  New 
York  City,  a  smoke-free  environment,  a 
corporate  gym  with  free  classes,  and  a 
sane  and  caring  working  atmosphere.  If 
you  have  at  least  3  years  full  time  writ¬ 
ing  experience,  send  clips  that  show 
your  best  writing  to; 

Personnel  Dept.  (W-EP) 

RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  East  Minor  St. 

Emmaus,  PA  18098 


E.O.E. 

EDITOR 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR 

Publisher  of  special-interest  mag¬ 
azines,  books  and  videos  seeks  an 
assistant  or  associate  editor  to  join 
the  FINE  HOMEBUILDING  staff. 
The  successful  candidate  will  have' 
several  years  experience  with  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  building  or  remodeling 
houses.  Photographic  skills  and 
drawing  ability  are  pluses.  Travel 
required.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary,  excellent  benefits  package 
and  a  pleasant  work  environment. 
Send  letter  and  resume  to; 

Personnel  Department 
The  Taunton  Press 
63  S.  Main  St.  Box  5506 
Newton,  CT  06470 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

PRODUCTION 


ZONE  5  award-winning  weekly  news¬ 
paper  is  looking  for  an  editor.  If  you  are 
aggressive,  have  fresh  ideas,  and  can 
take  charge,  send  your  resume  to:  B,  PO 
Box  100,  Blue  Earth,  MN  56013. 

PRESSROOU 

PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 

PRESSMAN 

The  Juneau  Empire  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  Community  press  operator. 
Camera/plateroom  experience  a  plus. 
Send  resume  to  Tom  Blumenshine, 
Juneau  Empire,  3100  Channel  Drive, 
Juneau,  AK  99801.  Phone  (907) 
586-3740;  Fax  (907)  586-9097. 

PRODUCTIOWTECH 

FOREMAN-PACKAGING  CENTER 

The  News  and  Observer  has  an  immedi¬ 
ate  need  for  an  experienced  Mailroom/ 
Packaging  Center  Foreman  for  its  night 
shift.  Must  be  willing  to  work  flexible 
hours,  including  weekends,  in  a  modern 
air  conditioned  packaging  center.  Major 
responsibility  -  supervising  a  staff  utiliz¬ 
ing  Harris  inserters  and  Ferag  conveyor 
systems. 

If  you  have  a  proven  record  of  excellent 
managerial  and  interpersonal  skills,  a 
working  knowledge  of  newspaper 
production  operations  and  are  seeking  a 
challenging  position;  send  your  resume 
in  confidence  to: 

The  News  and  Obsenrer 
Personnel  Department 

PO  Box  191 

_ Raleigh,  NC  27602 _ 

LPI,  PUBLISHER  OF  THE  ADVOCATE, 
the  biweekly  national  gay  and  lesbian 
newsmagazine,  and  several  erotic 
monthlies,  seeks  an  experienced 
production  manager  for  its  Los  Angeles- 
based  magazine  operations.  The  PM 
will  be  responsible  for  trafficking, 
vendor  relations,  and  most  importantly, 
quality  control.  The  right  candidate 
must  be  detail-oriented  and  have  exper¬ 
ience  with  a  Mac-based  production 
platform.  Some  travel  is  necessary. 
Please  send  resume  and  references  to 
Liberation  Publications,  Attn.:  R. 
Goins,  6922  Hollywood  Blvd.,  10th 
Floor,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90028,  or  FAX 
to  (213)  467-6805.  NO  PHONE 
CALLS,  PLEASE.  EOE. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
sought  by  mid-size  daily  in  Zone  3. 
Must  have  extensive  knowledge  of  and 
ability  with  Mac  computers,  graphic 
arts,  pressroom  and  mailroom  opera¬ 
tions.  Submit  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Box  6054,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

The  News  and  Observer  has  an  immedi¬ 
ate  need  for  an  experienced  Production 
Manager.  The  Production  Manager  is 
responsible  for  managing  and  innovat¬ 
ing  processes  in  Pre-Press,  Press  and 
Packaging  Departments  to  insure  qual¬ 
ity  and  efficient  newspaper  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Positive  interaction  with  News, 
Advertising  and  other  departments 
whose  efiorts  impact  production;  and 
management  of  sheet  print  operation. 

If  you  have  a  proven  record  of  excellent 
managerial  and  interpersonal  skills,  a 
working  knowledge  of  newspaper 
production  operations  and  are  seeking  a 
challenging  position;  send  your  resume 
in  confidence  to: 

The  News  and  Observer 
Personnel  Department 
PO  Box  191 
Raleigh,  NC  27602 


CAN  YOU  CLOSE  $1,000,000  of  Pre- 
Press  Capital  Equipment  per  year?  If 
you  can,  you  will  earn  $100K.  I  need 
knowledgeable  professionals  to  sell  in 
Zones  4,  5,  and  9.  Please  send  letter 
and  resume  to  Box  6045,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER  of  dailies,  weeklies,  shop¬ 
pers  and  commercial  printing  plant  can 
improve  your  bottom  line  and  enhance 
quality.  Will  relocate.  Any  Zone  (815) 
844-5458. 

ADVERTISING 

ENTREPRENEURIAL  weekly 
newspaper/shopper  pro  seeks  hands-on 
leadership  position.  Career  forte  adver¬ 
tising  sales.  I  have  the  ability  to 
increase  sales  even  in  tough  market. 
Excellent  motivator  and  trainer.  Seek¬ 
ing  to  relocate  to  south  Florida.  Send  to 
Box  6034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PLACE  YOUR  BET 
ON  E&P  CLASSIFIEOS 

...We  bet  you'll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or  systems 
used  in  newspaper  production  (or  you're  a  Publisher  with 
surplus  equipment  on  your  hands)  E&P  Classifieds  are  your 
best  bet  to  make  (or  save)  some  easy  money. 

E&P's  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people  you're 
looking  for  to  fill  that  op)en  position  at  your  paper.  And, 
Positions  Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E&P  Classified  ads 
get  results! 


Classified 


Ads  in  Editor 
&  Publisher 
Get  Results! 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


UNE  ADS 

1  week-S7.00  per  Hne 

2  weeks-$6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$5.35  per  Hne.  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-S4.60  per  Hne.  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3.95  per  Hne 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$2.75  per  Hne,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2,55  per  Hne.  per  Issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  Insertion  for  tx)x  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  In  copy.  Count  as  an  addltlorx3l  Hne  In  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  character$  and  or  $paces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  tor  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface.  Hlustrotions.  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  foHowing  rotes  per  column  inch,  per  Insertion:  1  time.  $85;  2  to  5  times.  $80; 
6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company. 


City 

State 

Zip 

Phone 

Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature . 
Copy - 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CARTOONIST 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  -  Winner  of 
11  Washington  Press  Association 
Student  Journalism  Awards  (7  for  politi¬ 
cal  cartooning  and  graphics,  2  for 
column  writing,  and  2  for  layout). 
Interned  6  months  at  Everett  Herald. 
Associate  degree  with  high  honors. 
Portfolio  and  resume  available  on 
request.  Andrew  Wahl,  2501  Grand 
Ave.,  Everett,  WA  98201.  (206) 
252-7846. 


CIRCULATION 


Circulation  Mgr.  seeking  position  with 
daily.  Will  consider  other  position.  Zone 
1,  2.  Box  6050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Female  circulation  director  seeking 
metro  experience.  Desire  a  dept,  mana¬ 
ger  position  in  a  150,000+  paper  in 
Zones  3  or  5.  Union  situation  desirable. 
I  have  10+  years  of  experience,  an 
excellent  track  record,  solid  references. 
Send  to  Box  6035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  CIRCUUTOR  -  East¬ 
ern  Zone  2.  Available  for  contract 
services  or  employment  to  suit  your 
economies.  (516)  588-2735. 


The  most  successful  politician  is  he 
who  says  what  everybody  is  thinking 
most  often  and  in  the  loudest  voice. 

Theodore  Roosevelt 


GERMAN  JOURNALIST,  holding  U.S. 
Master’s  Degree,  4  years  freelance 
experience,  seeks  position  as  general 
assignment/investigative  reporter  (also 
steady  freelance).  Zone  6,  8,  9.  Send  to 
Box  6036,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  ME  HELP  HER! 
Features/Copy  Editor:  One  of  the  best  in 
the  business.  Too  good  for  4,000  daily. 
She  devoted  a  year  of  her  life  to  rescue 
my  faltering  editorial  staff  as  a  personal 
favor  to  me.  Now,  on  to  bigger,  better 
things.  Breathes  life  into  headlines, 
leads;  constant  flow  of  ideas  keeps 
readers  and  staff  interested.  Excellent 
teacher,  writer,  many  awards.  Prefers 
mid-size  to  metro.  East  Coast/Ohio.  For 
resume  Box  6044,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with 
college  newspaper  and  radio  experience 
seeks  entry-level  news  or  sports  writer 
position  on  Midwest  daily.  Will  relocate. 
Michael  O’Connor,  329  Alexander, 
Elmhurst,  IL  60126.  (708)  832-8637. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MATURE  WRITER,  2  years+  covering 
national  economy  transformation  for  US 
and  UK  business  journals  and  social- 
political  evolution  for  news  service  and 
local  English  weekly,  now  wants  to 
write/edit  features  in  Zone  8  or  9.  Small 
community  okay,  if  has  tennis  for  me 
and  college  for  Hungarian  wife.  Not  in  a 
hurry.  Richard  Bruner,  Budapest  1132, 
Kadar  u.  13,  Hungary,  phone  (361) 
131-9952. 

RECENT  GRADUATE  looking  for  full¬ 
time  reporting  position  with  daily  paper. 
I  have  one  year’s  experience  with  a 
weekly  paper.  Call  (614)  622-3627. 
Ask  for  Todd. 


SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR  with  2  plus 
years  daily  experience  seeks  position 
with  mid-sized  daily.  Willing  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Call  Pat  at  (412)  836-0971. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR’S  position  sought  by 
energetic,  experienced  editor/writer. 
Will  relocate.  (305)  891-2595. 


A  woman  marries  the  first  time  for 
love,  the  second  time  for 
companionship,  the  third  time  for 
support,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  just 
from  habit. 

Helen  Rowland 


MARKETING 


RESEARCH  PROFESSIONAL  currently 
in  sales  position  seeks  return  to  news¬ 
paper  research  and  sales  development. 
Ten  years  daily  experience.  Send  to  Box 
6043,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


WORKING  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN: 
30  years  experience.  Prefer  small  daily 
or  weekly  with  commercial  work.  M. 
Knight,  Rt.  4,  Box  601,  Mission,  TX 
78572.  (512)  585-5061. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


PRODUCTION/PRESSROOM  MANA¬ 
GER.  Are  you  looking  for  the  best?  I  am 
now  available.  With  18  years  hands-on 
experience  running  Goss,  Man  Roland 
and  TKS,  excellent  managerial  skills 
and  a  proven  track  record.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Call  Charles  Lloyd  (904) 
787-6433. 


We  go  on  fancying  that  each  man 
is  thinking  of  us,  but  he  is  not;  he 
is  like  us:  he  is  thinking  of  himself. 

Charles  Reade 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


EdNor  &  Publisher 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Journalism  and  the  public  trust 


By  Keith  Purtell 

In  that  anxious  moment  when  a  dis¬ 
traught  talk-show  guest  hesitates  to 
reveal  her  private  anguish  for  the  in¬ 
trusive,  goggling  eye  of  the  television 
camera,  a  relentless  host  leans  for¬ 
ward. 

He  prods  her,  pushes  her  with  thinly 
disguised  impatience,  trying  to  com¬ 
pel  the  flow  of  human  emotion. 

It  is  what  the  studio  audience  wants. 
It  is  what  the  show’s  producers  want. 
It  is  what  the  sponsors  want.  And  they 
are  all  waiting.  It  is  also  what  the  na¬ 
tion  wants,  as  millions  tune  in  daily 
to  witness  the  lurid  confessions  of 
people  who  think  being  on  television 
will  somehow  help  them. 

Although  such  circuses  of  dys¬ 
function  are  often  presented  under  the 
banner  of  broadcast  journalism,  one 
wonders  at  the  mentality  that  mis¬ 
names  as  journalism  a  parade  of  prob¬ 
lems  so  profoundly  irrelevant  to  the 
issues  most  people  face. 

General  television  programming  is 
the  marketing  executive’s  triumph  — 
a  merchandising  of  human  distress 
carefully  calculated  to  capitalize  on 
the  flaws  of  the  many  members  of  this 
society  who  are  already  tending  to¬ 
ward  withdrawal,  callousness  and  di¬ 
visiveness. 

Few  seem  able  to  resist  seeing  ex¬ 
tinguished  hopes  rekindled,  lost  loved 
ones  located,  passion  aroused  and 
conflict  resolved,  all  without  com¬ 
plication  in  only  one  hour  (with  a  few 
commercial  interruptions). 

America  has  turned  to  the  electronic 
teat.  Longing  for  community,  for  re¬ 
lief,  for  answers,  we  tune  in  the  rau¬ 
cous  squawking  and  flickering  images 
that  play  on  our  fears  and  hopes:  a 
pointless  videotherapy  involving  no 
long-term  solutions,  no  effort  and, 
worst  of  all,  no  participation. 

In  bygone  years,  legitimate  jour¬ 
nalism  furthered  a  sense  of  commu¬ 
nity,  a  tradition  exemplified  by  the 
hometown  newspaper.  Reporters 
were  seen  as  community  representa¬ 
tives  whose  sharing  of  the  events  and 
issues  of  the  day  furthered  a  sense  of 
oneness. 

They  were  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
people  and,  on  the  editorial  pages,  their 
advocates.  Everyone  with  access  to  a 


(Purtell  is  a  1990 journalism  grad¬ 
uate  from  the  University  of  Central 
Oklahoma  and  is  employed  at  the 
weekly  Cuba  [Mo.]  Free  Press.) 


good  local  newspaper  could  see  a  lit¬ 
tle  farther  and  a  little  clearer.  Readers 
were  eager  to  get  the  newspaper,  and 
welcomed  journalists’  revelations. 

Now  they  do  not  want  to  know. 
Newspaper  articles  are  condemned, 
not  only  for  the  inexorable  negativity 
of  narrow-minded  reporting,  but  also 
for  the  prejudice  and  ignorance  ap¬ 
parent  in  what  is  omitted.  The  omi¬ 
nous  increase  in  corporate  control 
does  not  inspire  much  hope  for  reform. 

Of  the  daily  papers  being  published 
in  1900,  only  1.3%  were  owned  by 
newspaper  chains.  By  the  late  1980s, 
over  70%  of  all  dailies  were  owned  by 
chains,  many  of  whom  were  more  in¬ 
terested  in  maximizing  their  profit 


margin  than  in  maintaining  commu¬ 
nity  ties.  With  the  growth  in  corpo¬ 
rate  ownership,  per  capita  readership 
continues  to  slip. 

Most  of  the  responsibility  for  this 
mass  desertion  lies  with  newspapers 
themselves.  The  public  has  opted  for 
television  because  newspapers  failed 
to  keep  up  with  the  public’ s  changing 
needs.  Once  dominant,  newspapers 
grew  lazy  in  both  design  and  content. 
Typical  newspaper  pages  remained 
masses  of  gray  on  dingy  white  paper, 
relieved  only  by  clumps  of  black  head¬ 
lines  and  an  occasional  poorly  done 
photograph.  Most  still  are. 

Competition  from  television  and 
magazines  has  forced  newspapers  to 
scramble  for  ways  to  reverse  the  out¬ 
ward  flow  of  lost  readers.  What  have 
newspapers  done?  They  have  made 
themselves  more  “graphic.”  They 
have  begrudgingly  sprinkled  their 
pages  with  decorative  artwork  and 
shorter  articles,  trying  to  snare  the  at¬ 
tention  of  an  impatient  reader. 

Mostly  it  is  just  a  paint  job,  a  move 
of  desperation  rather  than  inspiration. 
They  have  overlooked  the  problem  of 
content.  Contrary  to  what  most  news¬ 
paper  publishers  apparently  believe, 
they  are  not  manufacturing  and  de¬ 
livering  a  “product.”  They  are  not 
cranking  out  widgets.  Theirs  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  industry,  a  community  service. 


America’s  history  has  become  a 
strange  passageway  where  past  deeds 
are  re-encountered  as  grim  land¬ 
marks,  totems  refusing  to  remain  in 
abeyance,  whispering  disturbing  mes¬ 
sages  about  the  relationship  between 
our  social  ills  and  our  unconfronted 
selves. 

There  is  a  need  for  what  legitimate 
journalists  can  offer.  The  challenge 
is  embodied  by  a  nation  clustering 
gape-mouthed  in  darkness,  hypno¬ 
tized  by  a  glowing  cathode-ray  tube 
and  a  careening,  battering-ram  sound¬ 
track. 

To  restore  the  public  trust,  news¬ 
papers  must  go  beyond  merely  telling 
readers  that  things  are  not  as  they 


should  be,  beyond  being  a  direction¬ 
less  medium  that  responds  only  to 
shock  and  catastrophe. 

Newspapers  have  usually  con¬ 
veyed  the  essential  elements  of  events 
but,  despite  a  lot  of  high  talk  about 
helping  readers  make  informed  deci¬ 
sions,  abandon  the  public  when  it 
comes  to  that  critical  moment. 

Most  of  the  processes  or  results  of 
decision  making  have  been  left  out  of 
newspapers,  making  them  more  of  a 
one-way  communication  than  a  true 
public  forum. 

As  our  world  grows  smaller  and  hu¬ 
manity  is  forced  to  exist  ever  more  in- 
terdependently,  this  is  the  time  to 
build  consensus  and  find  commonal¬ 
ity.  This  is  the  time  for  people  to  rec¬ 
ognize  each  other  as  allies,  not  as  re¬ 
sources  to  be  exploited. 


Chapman  heads 
rebuild  group 

Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  chairman 
of  Knight-Ridder’s  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  former  chairman  and  CEO 
of  Knight-Ridder,  has  accepted  the 
appointment  of  President  George 
Bush  and  community  leaders  to  head 
“We  Will  Rebuild,”  Miami’s  private 
sector  response  to  the  Hurricane  An¬ 
drew  disaster. 


There  is  a  need  for  what  legitimate  journalists  can 
offer.  The  challenge  is  embodied  by  a  nation  clustering 
gape-mouthed  in  darkness,  hypnotized  by  a  glowing 
cathode-ray  tube  and  a  careening,  battering-ram 
soundtrack. 
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In  1992  alone,  newspapers  have  spent  in  excess  of 


on  capital  expenditures.  Much  of  that  money  has  been 
directed  to  the  expansion  of  existing  plants  as  well  as  to 
the  construction  of  new  facilities. 

I  ’*•  . 

special  pullout  section  in  the  November  7.  issue  of  Editor  &  F^iblisher  will  focus  on  both 
recently  constructed  newspaper  plants  and  those  still  on  the  drawing  board.  We  will  talk 
to  publishers  and  production  executives  to  find  out  what  goes  into  the  decision  as  to  whether 
to  build  a  new  plant  or  to  expand  the  current  one.  You  will  find  out  who  they  called  upon  for  ad\1cee‘ 
what  problems  or  surprises  they  encountered  and  how  solutions  were  reached.  - 

\\1ll  interview  newspaper  personnel,  architects,  builders  and  equipment  vendors  to 
find  out  what  part  they  played  in  making  the  future  of  newspapers  happen.  Find 
out  how  a  site  was  selected,  what  kind  of  financinc;  was  "required,  what  unusual 
requirements  newspapers  had.  what  equipment  requirements  there  were,  and  what  legal,  emironmental 
and  political  considerations  there  are. 

I 

tell  the  industrv"  your  success  storv".  there  is  no  better  place  to  advertise  than  in  the  pages 
of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Let  our  more  than  83.000  readers  know  what  role  you  play  in 
developing  and -improving  newspaper  plants.  If  you  are  a  newspaper,  tell  other  newspapers 
what  benefits  you  have  reaped  by  changing  your  plant.  If  you  are  one  of  the  many  companies  who 
aided  in  impro\1ng  newspaper  plants,  tell  the  newspaper  professionals  how  you  helped  and  who  you 
helped.  Making  the  decision  to  expand  pr  build  a  new  plant  is  a  verv"  important  and  cosily  one.  Show 
the  newspaper  world  how  to  do  it  in  the  most  beneficial  way  possible! 

place  your  advertisement  in  this  special  section,  call  your  local  sales  representative  or 
Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380  today!  Remember,  the  longer  you  wait  to  advertise,  the 
longer  you  are  going  to  ha\’e  to  wait  to  show  any  profits! 

Publication  Date:  November  7,  1992 
Closing  Deadlines:  Space:  October  23  Copy:  October  26 

Sales  Offices  — 

New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

212-675-4380  312-641  -0041  504  •  386'- 9,673  213-382*6346  415-421-7950 


Mobile  Register 

POINTS  SOUTH 


Baklvvin  County's  daily  newspaper 


BALDWIN  PRESS  Register 


We’ve  updated  each  section  with  more  in-depth  news,  the  late-breaking  sports  scores,  a  wider 
focus  on  issues  in  Alabama  and  here  at  home,  plus  new  features  and  an  easier-to-read  format. 


Alabaxaa’s  Oldest  Paper  Is  Now  Its  Newest 

Represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 

New  Yoiii  Atlanta  Chicago  Detroit  Miami  Los  Angeles 

(212)  697-8020  (404)  955-2335  (312)  641-6242  (313)  643-8417  (305)  933-8652  (310)  205-7647 
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Dow  up  3  poutsAH 
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Open/6H 
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SPORTS 


SUNDAY 


History  note 


Baldwin  s  bat  man 


Daphne  High  slugger  Robert  Jones 
hits  three  homers  to  win  chamoionship/S 


1 79-YEAR-OLD 
MOBILIAN  GETS  A 
WELL-DESERVED  FACELIFT 
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